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The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  a  desire  expressed  for  some  years  past, 
by  many  old  pupils  and  others,  to  have  a  guide 
which  should  not  be  too  elementary,  but  which 
might  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  author's 
*  Manual  of  Botany,'  and  other  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  works.  The  author  has,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  condense  within  a  moderate  com- 
pass all  that  is  essential  as  a  foundation  for  future 
study,  and  thus  to  form  a  convenient  and  trust- 
worthy guide  on  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany  for  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students, 
and  also  for  use  in  colleges  and  schools  where 
Botany  is  now  largely  taught. 

The  author's  experience  for  more  than  thirty 
years  as  a  Professor  of  Botany  has  shown  him 
the  necessity  of  explaining  every  detail  in  simple 
language,  and  of  arranging  the  subjects  treated  of 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  their  systematic 
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study.  He  has,  therefore,  taken  his  own  successful 
*  Manual  of  Botany '  as  his  guide  in  these  respects, 
but  has  altered  it  wherever  necessary,  so  as  to  adapt 
the  present  work  to  a  less  advanced  class  of  stu- 
dents. A  comparison  of  the  present  volume, 
however,  with  his  larger  work  will  show  that, 
although  it  has  been  grounded  upon  it,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  simple  abstract  or  epitome  of  that 
volume,  but  that  every  page  exhibits  evidence  of 
very  careful  revision,  and  much  that  is  new  in  the 
treatment  of  details.  Indeed,  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  bring  the  different  subjects  treated 
of  down  to  the  present  state  of  science ;  and  much 
care  has  also  been  exercised  in  condensing  the 
numerous  details  in  each  department,  and  in  ar- 
ranging them  for  systematic  study.  The  author 
trusts,  therefore,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  and  has  satisfied  those  who 
expressed  a  desire  for  such  a  volume. 

The  present  work  will  be  succeeded,  as  early  as 
possible,  by  another  small  volume,  *  The  Student's 
Guide  to  Systematic  Botany,'  uniform  with  it  in 
design  and  execution. 

June  1883. 
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THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE 

TO 

STRUCTURAL,   MORPHOLOGICAL,  AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  various  bodies  which  are  situated  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  combined  so  as  to  form  its  substance,  are 
naturally  arranged  in  three  great  divisions,  called,  re- 
spectively, the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  King- 
doms ;  and  as  those  comprised  in  the  two  former  are  pos- 
sessed of  life,  they  are  also  termed  Organic ;  while  those 
of  the  latter,  not  being  endowed  with  life,  are  called  Inor- 
ganic. Botany  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  lower 
members  of  the  organic  world,  called  Plants  or  Vegetables. 
Departments  of  Botany. — Botany  in  its  extended 
sense  embraces  everything  which  has  reference  to  plants 
either  in  a  living  or  fossil  state.  It  investigates  their 
nature ;  their  internal  structure ;  their  outward  forms  ; 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  grow  and  pro- 
pagate themselves ;  and  their  relations  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  other  bodies  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
As  a  science,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  extent,  and  one 
which  consequently  requires  for  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion the  most  careful  and  systematic  study.    It  may  be 
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divided  into  the  following  departments: — 1.  Organo- 
graphy :  this  comprises  everything  which  relates  to  the 
internal  structure  and  outward  forms  of  plants,  and  their 
various  parts  c;r  organs :  that  portion  which  treats  of 
their  structure,  including  the  description  of  elemen- 
tary structure  or  Vegetable  Histology^  is  commonly 
termed  Structural  Botany  \  and  that  which  has  reference 
to  their  outward  forms  is  called  Morphological  Botany, 
or  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  plants.  2.  Physiological 
Botany :  this  treats  of  plants, ,  and  their  organs,  in  a 
state  of  life  or  action.  3.  Systematic  Botany  :  this 
considers  plants  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  and 
comprehends  their  arrangement  and  classification.  4. 
Geographical  Botany  is  that  department  which  explains 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  plants  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  present  time.  And  5. 
Fossil  Botany  is  that  which  investigates  the  nature 
and  distribution  of  the  plants  which  are  found  in  a 
fossil  state  in  the  different  strata  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed.  In  this  work  our  attention  will  be  limited  to 
a  brief  description  of  the  first  two  departments,  leaving 
Systematic  Botany  to  be  treated  of  in  another  volume. 

Distinctions  between  Animals,  Plants,  and 
Minerals. — Botany  being  the  science  which  treats  of 
plants,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  we  should 
commence  the  subject  by  defining  a  plant.  No  such 
definition  can,  however,  be  given  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  organic  world,  neither  is  it 
probable  that,  as  our  knowledge  increases,  such  will 
ever  be  the  case  ;  for  hitherto  the  progress  of  in- 
quiry has  shown  that  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation between  plants  and  animals,  the  one  passing 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  into  the  other.  Indeed, 
until  quite  recently  it  was  believed  by  many,  that  there 
existed  certain  organisms  which  were  plants  at  one 
period  of  their  lives  and  animals  at  another.  There 
are  even  some  naturalists  who  believe  that  there  is  no 
line  of  demarcation  between  plants  and  minerals,  but 
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that  simple  organisms  can  be,  and  are,  formed  out  of 
inorganic  matter ;  but  we  hold  such  notions  to  be  purely 
speculative,  and  maintain  that  the  possession  of  indi- 
vidual life  and  power  of  reproduction  in  the  former, 
constitute  a  broad  and  well-marked  line  of  demarcation 
from  the  latter.  Even  when  we  compare  plants  with 
animals,  so  long  as  we  confine  our  researches  to  the 
higher  members  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  distinc- 
tions are  evident  enough ;  it  is  only  when  we  look 
more  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  compare  together 
those  bodies  which  are  placed  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  that  we  find  the  impossibility  of  laying  down 
any  certain  characteristics  by  which  all  the  members 
of  the  two  kingdoms  may  be  absolutely  distinguished. 
We  shall  at  present,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  to 
those  characters  which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  appli- 
cable, but  to  which  exceptions  may  be  found  when  we 
compare  particular  individuals. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  plants  derive  their 
nourishment  from  the  earth  and  the  air  or  water  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  that  they  alone  have 
the  power  of  converting  this  inorganic  matter  into 
organic.  Animals,  on  the  contrary,  live  on  organic 
matter,  and  reconvert  it  into  inorganic.  In  other  words, 
plants  produce  organic  matter,  and  animals  consume  it. 

Secondly,  plants  are  generally  fixed  to  the  soil,  or 
to  the  substance  upon  which  they  grow,  and  derive 
their  food  immediately  by  absorption  through  their 
external  surface ;  while  animals,  being  possessed  of  sen- 
sation and  power  of  voluntary  motion,  can  wander  about 
in  search  of  the  food  that  has  been  prepared  for  them 
by  plants  and  by  other  animals,  and  which  they  receive 
into  an  internal  cavity  or  stomach.  Plants  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  regarded  as  destitiite  of  sensation  and  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  and  as  being  nourished  from  with- 
out ;  while  animals  are  possessed  of  such  attributes,  and 
are  nourished  from  within. 

Thirdly,  the  action  of  plants  and  animals  on  the 
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atmosphere  is  different.  Thus,  during  the  process  of 
what  has  been  called  assimilation,  plants  decompose  the 
carbon-dioxide  of  the  air  or  water  in  which  they  are 
growing,  fix  the  carbon,  which  is  obtained  from  this  de- 
composition, and  restore  the  oxygen.  Animals,  on  the 
contrary,  during  the  process  of  respiration  take  into  their 
tissues  free  oxygen,  and  return,  in  its  place,  to  the  sur- 
rounding medium  in  which  they  live,  carbon-dioxide, 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  superfluous  carbon 
in  the  animal  system  with  the  oxygen  which  has  been 
inhaled. 

Fourthly,  while  all  plants  and  animals  are  made  up 
of  cells,  those  of  the  latter  do  not  develop  upon  their 
exterior  any  substance  essentially  diiFering  from  the 
more  internal  protoplasm ;  but  the  whole  substance  of  the 
cell  is  more  or  less  homogeneous,  and  consists  through- 
out of  matter  which  is  composed  of  the  four  elements. 
Carbon,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen.  The  pro- 
toplasmic mass  forming  the  cells  of  plants,  which  is  also 
composed  of  the  same  four  elements,  on  the  other  hand, 
sooner  or  later  becomes  changed  on  its  outer  surface ; 
a  membranous  covering  is  developed  which  is  termed 
the  cell-wall,  and  the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  called  cellulose,  which  is  destitute  of  nitrogen,  but 
consists  entirely  of  the  three  elements,  Carbon,  Oxygen, 
and  Hydrogen. 

The  presence  of  starch  was  also  formerly  considered 
as  a  diagnostic  character  of  plants ;  but  it  is  now  known 
that  this  substance,  or  at  least  one  isomeric  with,  and  pre- 
senting the  same  general  appearances  as,  it,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  tissues  of  animals. 

"We  arrive  accordingly  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  define  a  plant,  or,  in  other  words,  to  lay 
down  any  single  character  by  which  plants  can  in  all 
cases  be  distinguished  from  animals.  In  determining, 
then,  whether  an  organism  under  investigation  be  a 
plant  or  an  animal,  the  naturalist  must  first  take  into 
his  consideration,  not  any  one  character  alone,  but  the 
sum  of  all  the  characters  which  it  may  exhibit. 
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The  most  superficial  examination  by  the  unassisted  eye 
of  any  of  the  higher  plants  enables  us  to  distinguish 
various  parts  or  organs,  as  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  the 
parts  of  the  flower.  A  similar  examination  of  plants 
of  lower  organisation  presents  to  our  notice  either  the 
same  organs  as,  or  organs  of  an  analogous  nature  to,  those 
of  the  higher  plants.  By  a  more  minute  examination 
of  these  several  organs  by  the  microscope,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  all  made  up  of  others  of  a  simpler 
kind,  in  the  form  of  little  membranous  closed  sacs, 
called  cells,  and  elongated  tubular  bodies,  of  various 
forms,  sizes,  and  appearances,  which  are  combined  to- 
gether in  various  ways.  Hence,  in  describing  a  plant, 
we  have  two  sets  of  organs  to  allude  to,  namely,  the 
compound  organs  or  those  which  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  the  elementary  structures  of  which  they 
are  composed.  A  knowledge  of  these  elementary  struc- 
tures is  absolutely  essential  to  a  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory acquaintance  with  the  compound  organs;  but, 
previously  to  describing  them,  it  will  materially  assist 
our  investigations  if  we  give  a  general  sketch  of  the 
compound  organs,  and  of  the  plants  which  are  formed 
by  their  union.  According  to  the  number  of  these 
compound  organs,  and  the  greater  or  less  complexity 
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which  they  exhibit,  so,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  do 
plants  vary  in  such  particulars.  Hence  we  find  plants 
exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  forms  ;  that  part  of  Botany 
which  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  these  forms  of 
plants  and  of  their  several  parts  or  organs  is  called  Mor- 
phology ;  while  that  part  which  relates  to  their  internal 
structure,  including  the  description  of  elementary  struc- 
ture or  Vegetable  Histology,  is  commonly  termed  Struc- 
tural Botany.  These  two  parts  together  constitute  that 
department  of  Botany  which  is  usually  termed  Organo- 
graphy. These  parts  are  most  conveniently  studied 
together ;  we  shall  therefore,  after  a  description  of  the 
General  Morphology  of  the  Plant,  and  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Structures  which  are  common  to  all  parts  of 
plants,  proceed  to  consider  separately  the  different  or- 
gans which  are  made  up  of  these  elementary  structures 
both  with  reference  to  their  external  forms  and  internal 
structure. 


CHAPTER   I. 

GENERAL  MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  PLANT. 

The  simplest  plants,  such  as  the  Red  Snow  {Protococcus)^ 

[Jig,  1),  consist  of  a  single  membranous  sac,  or  cellar  it 

Fig.  1.         is  termed,  which  in  form  is  more  or  less 

spherical  or  oval.    In  plants  immediately 

above  these  in  point  of  complexity  we 

find  the  cells  still  all  alike,  but  instead 

FigA.  SeveraiRed  ^f  ^^^^S  separated,  and  each  forming  a 

Snow  plants  {Pro-   distinct  plant,  they  are  joined  end  to  end 

S^.^^'^magS  and  form  a  many-celled  filament  which 

fied.  is  straight  or  curved  in  various  ways,  as 

in    Oscillatoria  {Jig*   2).     All  these  plants — so  far  at 

least  as  is  known — multiply  by  division  of  their  cells 

only ;  but  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  we  meet  with 

plants  in  which  certain  of  their  cells  perform  the  func- 
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tion  of  nutrition,  wbile  others  are  set  apart  for  tha 
purpose  of  reproduction.  Thus,  in  the  Sloulds,  such 
as  Mucor  {Jig.  3),  or  PenicilUvm  {fiy.  4),  tlie  cella 


which   serve  aa  organs  of  nutrition   form  branched, 

jointed  filaments,  or  hypkie  (see  page  47),  which  lie  upon 

Fio.  3.  Fco.  *.  Pia.  5, 


the  Burikce  of  the  substance  fHirnishing  the  plants  with 
food ;  while  those  destined  to  reproduce  the  individual, 
which  are  called  spores,  are  developed  in  globular  cavitiua 
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{sporangia),  as  in  Mucor  (Jiff.  3),  or  are  arranged  in  neck- 
lace-!ike  branches  at  the  end  of  special  filaments,  as  in 
Penicilliam  (Jig.  4). 

Yet  a.  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  life  ive 
find  the  cells  so  combined  as  to  form  leaf-like  espan- 
sions  (fig.  5),  or  solid  axes,  as  well  aa  special  organs  of 
reproduction  (fig.  5,  t,  t).  But  these  ceils  are  allmore 
or  less  alike,  ao  that  no  true  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  often  very  different  looking  parts  we  meet 


with  in  such  plants  aa  a  sea-weed  or  a  mushroom.  Such 
a  combination  of  Eimilar  cells,  whatever  the  precise 
form  may  be,  which  presents  no  differentiation  of  leaf, 
stem,  and  root,  is  called  a  Ikallus  or  thallome,  and  every 
th  all  US-producing  plant  is  therefore  termed  a  Thallo- 
phyte  or  Thallogen.  Under  the  head  of  Thallophytea 
we  comprise  all  those  simpler  forms  of  plants  which 
are  commonly  known  as  Algw,  Lichens,  and  Fungi. 
Again,  as  all  Thallophytes  are  composed  of  cells 
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which  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  the  spherical  or 
oval  form,  or  if  elongated  are  thin-walled  and  flexible, 
they  are  also  termed  Cellular  Plants^  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  which  come  above  them  which  are  called 
Vascular  Plants  on  account  of  their  commonly  posses- 
sing, in  addition  to  these  cells  which  are  termed  paren- 
chymatous, elongated  thick-walled  cells,  called  prosen- 
chymatous  or  wood-cells  (see  page  39) ;  and  also,  in 
most  cases,  except  in  the  intermediate  orders  of  Liver- 
worts and  Mosses,  variously  formed  tubular  organs 
which  are  known  under  the  name  of  vessels. 

From  the  Thallophytes,  by  various  intermediate 
stages,  through  an  order  of  plants  called  the  Liverworts, 
we  arrive  at  another  order — the  Mosses.  In  the  lower 
forms  of  Liverworts,  e.g.  Marchantia  {fig.  6),  we  have 
a  green  flat  thallus-looking  stem  bearing  upon  its  under 
surface  scale-like  appendages,  the  first  representatives 
of  true  leaves.  In  the  higher  forms,  as  Jungemiannia 
{Jig.  7),  the  stem  and  leaves  are  both  more  highly  de- 
veloped. In  the  Mosses,  e.g.  Polytrichum  {Jig,  8),  the 
stem  oflen  contains  elongated  cells,  which  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  thickened,  and  differ  little  from  the  true 
wood-cells  met  with  in  higlier  plants ;  this  tissue,  too, 
is  often  prolonged  into  the  leaf,  when  it  forms  a  midrib. 
Correlated  with  this  greater  development  of  the  organs 
of  nutrition  we  find  the  reproductive  apparatus  simi- 
larly advanced  in  complexity  of  structure.  The  female 
element  consists  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  called  the  gei^m 
or  embryonic  cell,  situated  in  the  interior  of  a  flask- 
shaped  cellular  organ,  the  archegonium,  and  this  is  fer- 
tilised by  small  spirally- wound  filaments  or  antherozoidsy 
which  are  developed  in  cells  termed  sperm-cells  {Jig» 
9,  c),  formed  inside  a  cellular  sac-like  structure  called 
the  antheridium,  a.  The  result  of  this  fertilisation  is 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  fructification  {Jig,  8), 
which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

Still  ascending,  we  find  in  the  Club-mosses,  Pepper- 
worts,  Horsetails  {fy.  10),  and  Ferns  {Jig.  11),  a  con- 
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tinned  advancement' in  complexity  of  structure ;  vessels 
of  different  kinds  make  their  appearance  for  the  first 
time ;  and  the  stems  of  Ferns  are  frequently  of  conside- 
rable size  and  height.  Thus,  in  the  tropics  and  warmer 
parts  of  the  earth,  Ferns  will  sometimes  attain  the 
height  of  forty  feet,  bearing  on  their  summit  a  large 
tuft  of  leaves,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  fronds  ; 
the  latter  term  being  applied  to  leaves  which,  like  those 
of  Ferns,  bear  their  fructification  or  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion. In  these  plants  true  roots  first  also  appear,  but 
they  are  generally  broken  up  into  numerous  small 
fibres  and  never  become  enlarged  as  in  the  tap-roots 
{fg,  1 6,  r)  of  the  higher  flowering  plants. 

In  all  the  plants  above  mentioned  we  have  no 
evident  flowers  as  in  the  higher  plants,  hence  they  are 
called  Flowerless ;  but  their  organs  of  reproduction  are 
very  small  and  inconspicuous,  and  therefore  they  are 
also  termed  Cryptogamous,  that  is  to  say,  plants  with 
concealed  or  invisible  reproductive  organs.  These 
Cryptogamous  plants  are  again  divided  into  two  groups, 
called  Cormophytes  and  Thallophytes  ;  the  latter  com- 
prising the  simpler  forms  of  plants,  which,  as  previously 
stated,  are  commonly  known  as  Algae,  Fungi,  and 
Lichens,  and  which  present  no  distinction  of  root,  stem, 
and  leaf  (Jig.  5);  and  the  former  group  those  plants, 
such  as  the  Liverworts  (Jig.  7),  Mosses  (Jig.  8),  Club- 
mosses,  Pepperworts,  Horsetails  (Jig.  10),  and  Ferns 
(Jig.  11),  which  present  us  with  a  more  or  less  evident 
stem,  bearing  leaves,  and,  except  the  Liverworts  and 
Mosses,  also  true  roots  and  vessels  of  different  kinds. 

All  plants  above  those  called  Cryptogamous,  from 
possessing  evident  flowers  or  reproductive  organs,  are 
termed  Phanerogamous,  Phcenogamous,  or  Flowering. 
These  latter  plants  are  also  reproduced  by  true  seeds  in- 
stead of  spores,  as  is  the  case  in  all  Cryptogamous  plants 
which  possess  reproductive  organs  ;  a  seed  being  essen- 
tially distinguished  from  a  spore,  from  containing 
within  itself  in  a  rudimentary  condition  all  the  essential 
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parts  o  the  future  plant  jn  the  form  of  an  embryo  {Jig. 
12) ;  while  a  spore  merely  consists  of  a  single  cell,  or  of 
two  or  more  united,  and  never  exhibits  any  distinction 
of  parts  until  it  begins  to  develop  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  vegetation,  and  then  only  in  certain  cases.  < 
These  Phanerogamous  plants  also  present  two  well- 
marked  divisions,  called  respectively  the  Angiospermia 
and  the  Gymnospermia :  the  former  including  those 
plants  in  which  the  ovules  are  enclosed  in  a  case  called 
an  ovary  {Jig,  28,  o,  o)  ;  and  the  latter,  such  plants  as  the 
Fir,  in  which  the  ovules  are  naked  {Jig.  13,  ov)  or  not 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13, 


Fig.\2.  Dicotyledonous  embryo  of  the  Pea.  r.  The  radicle,  t  The 
axis  (tigellum),  terminated  by  the  plumule,  n.  c,  c.  The  cotyle- 
dons.  Fig.  13.  Bract  or  carpellary  leaf,  sc,  of  a  species  of  Pinus, 

bearing  two  naked  omles,  or,  at  its  base.    mic.  The  micropyle  or 
foramen. 

enclosed  in  an  ovary.  In  the  Phanerogamous  plants 
we  have  the  highest  and  most  perfect  condition  of 
vegetation  ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  our  attention  will  be 
more  especially  directed  in  the  following  pages.  But 
before  proceeding  to  describe  in  detail  the  elementary 
structures  of  these  and  other  plants  and  the  different 
parts  or  organs  which  they  form  by  their  combination, 
it  will  be  more  convenient  and  intelligible  to  give  a 
general  sketch  of  the  nature  and  characters  of  these 
compound  organs,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
various  technical  terms  which  are  employed  for  their 
description. 
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We  have  already  stated  that  a  seed  contains  an  em- 
bryo, in  which  the  essential  parts  or  organs  of  the  future 
plant  are  present  in  a  rudimentary  state.  The  embryo 
of  a  common  Pea  may  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  {fig,  12).  Here  we  find  a  distinct  central 
axis,  t,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  tigellum  or  tigelle  : 
the  lower  part  of  this  is  called  the  radicle,  r ;  and  its 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


Fi(J.  14.  Germination  of  the  Haricot  or  French  Bean,  a  Dicotyle- 
donous plant,    r.  The  roots,  springing  from  the  lower  end  of  the 

axis,  t  {tigellum).    c,  c.   The  cotyledons.    </,  d.  The  leaves. 

Fig.  15.  Germination  of  Maize,  a  Monocotyledonous  plant.  I. 
The  axis,  giving  oflf  roots  from  its  lower  extremity,  c.  The 
cotyledon,    g.  The  leaves  and  young  stalk. 

upper  extremity,  which  is  terminated  by  two  or  more 
rudimentary  leaves,  is  known  as  the  plumule,  n.  This 
axis  is  united  to  two  fleshy  lobes,  c,  c,  to  which  the  name 
of  cotyledons  has  been  given.  But  some  seeds  only  con- 
tain one  cotyledon  in  their  embryo  {fig,  15,  c),  instead 
of  two  as  just  described  in  the  Pea ;  and  hence  we  divide 
Phanerogamous  plants,  or  those  which  are  reproduced 
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by  seeds,  into  two  great  classes,  called,  respectively, 
Dicotyledones  and  Monocotyledones.  As  Cryptogaraous 
plants  have  no  cotyledons,  they  are  termed  Acotyledo- 
nous ;  hence  we  have  two  great  divisions  of  plants,  the 
Cotyledones  and  the  Acotyledones,  the  former  being 
again  divided  into  the  Monocotyledones  and  the  Dico- 
tyledones. 

When  a  seed  is  placed  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, its  embryo  begins  to  develop  {Jigs,  14  and  15) ; 
the  lower  part  of  its  axis,  ^,  or  radicle,  or  one  or  more 
branches  from  it,  growing  in  a  downward  direction, 
while  the  upper  part  elongates  upwards,  carrying  the 
plumule  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cotyledonary 
portion  becomes  developed  and  forms  the  first  leafy 
organs.  This  development  of  the  embryo  constitutes 
what  is  termed  the  process  of  germination.  The  office 
of  the  cotyledonary  portion  is  only  of  a  temporary  nature, 
being  simply  designed  to  aiibrd  nutriment  to  the  rudi- 
mentary parts  of  the  future  plant  in  the  early  stage  of 
tj^eir  growth ;  and  we  have  thus  produced  a  central 
axis  developing  in  two  opposite  directions;  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  called  the  descending  axis  or  root  {fig, 
14,  r),  and  the  upper  the  ascending  axiS'Or  stem.  Upon 
this  ascending  axis  or  its  divisions  all  the  future  organs 
of  the  plant  are  arranged;  those  which  immediately 
succeed  the  cotyledons,  c,  c,  constitute  the  first  true 
leaves  of  the  plant,  d,  d ;  and  all  which  succeed  the 
leaves  in  the  order  of  development,  such  as  the  flower 
and  its  parts,  are  merely  modifications  designed  for 
special  purposes  of  those  organs  which  have  preceded 
them.  Hence  these  three  essential  organs — namely,  root, 
stem,  and  leaves — are  called  organs  ofmttrition  because 
they  have  for  their  object  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  to 
which  they  belong ;  while  the  flower  and  its  parts  have 
assigned  to  them  the  office  of  reproducing  the  plant  by 
the  formation  of  seeds,  and  are  hence  termed  organs  of 

In  like  manner,  when  a  spore  gexmixv^Lle^,  *\\.  ei\)t\« 
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simply  developes  parts  which,  as  we  have  seen,  perform 
equally  both  nutritive  and  reproductive  functions ;  or 
a  certain  special  apparatus  is. designed  for  the  latter 
purpose,  as  is  the  case  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
Cryptogamous  plants.  We  have  here,  therefore,  as  in 
Phanerogamous  plants,  two  distinct  series  of  organs, 
one  adapted  for  nutrition,  and  another  for  reproduc- 
tion. Hence  in  treating  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
plant,  both  in  reference  to  their  structure  and  life, 
we  arrange  them  in  two  divisions:  namely,  1.  Organs 
of  Nutrition  ;  and  2.  Organs  of  Reproduction.  These 
organs  we  must  now  briefly  de-  yiq,  16. 

scribe,  and  explain  the  terms  used 
to  characterise  their  principal 
modifications. 

1.  Organs  of  Nutrition. 

a.  The  Root, — The  root  {fig, 
1 6,  r)  or  descending  axis  is  that  part 
of  a  plant  which  at  its  first  develop- 
ment in  the  embryo  takes  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  stem,  avoiding 
the  light  and  air,  and  fixing  the 
plant  to  the  soil  or  to  the  substance 
upon  which  it  grows,  or  being 
suspended  in  the  water  when  the 
plant  is  placed  in  that  medium. 
The  divisions  of  a  root,  which  are 

given  off  irregularly  and  without  Fig.  16.  Lower  part  of  the 

any  symmetrical  arrangement,  are    '^^  f^^'^^  ^t^.;; 

termed  branches.  with  its  branches.    /.  The 

b.    The   Stem    or  ^  Caulome, —      Bu?s\nproce8so7develop- 

The  stem  {fig,  1 6,  t)  is  that  organ  ment. 
which  at  its  first  development  passes  upwards,  and  is 
hence  termed  the  ascending  axis,  seeking  the  light  and 
air,  and  bearing  on  its  surface  leaves,  /,  /,  and  other 
leafy  appendages.  The  leaves  are  always  developed  at 
regular  points  upon  the  stem  or  branch,  'wVnc^  ^t^  iisiJ^fe^ 
nodes,  and  in  the  axil  oi  every  leaf  (^\l\at  \a,  Vvi  \N\<i  «5^^^ 
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produced  by  the  junction  of  the  base  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  with  the  stem)  we  find,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  little  conical  body  called  a  leaf- 
hud  (Jig,  18,  5).  From  these  leaf-buds  the  branches  are 
subsequently  produced,  and  hence,  in  the  stem,  these 
are  symmetrically  arranged,  and  not  irregularly,  as  in 
the  root,  where  there  is  no  such  special  provision  for 
their  formation.  It  is  in  the  presence  of  leaves  and 
leaf-buds  that  we  find  the  essential  characteristics  of  a 
stem,  as  both  these  organs  are  absent  in  the  root. 


Fig.  17. 


Flo.  18. 


Fig.  17.  Leaf  and  piece  of  stem  of  Polygonum  Ilydi'opxper.    I.  La- 
mina or  blade,    p.  Petiole,     d.   Sheath  or  vagina. Fig.  \%. 

Leaf  and  portion  of  a  branch  of  Salixaurita.  r.  Branch,  b.  Bud. 
I.  Lamina  with  the  upper  portion  removed,  and  attached  by  a 
petiole,  jf,  to  the  stem,    s,  s.  Caulinary  stipules. 

c.  The  Leaf  or  Phyllome, — The  leaf  is  commonly  a 
more  or  less  flattened  expansion  of  the  stem  or  branch 
{figs,  17  and  18).  In  its  highest  state  of  develop- 
ment it  consists  of  three  parts ;  namely,  of  an  expanded 
portion  which  is  usually  more  or  less  flattened  {figs. 
17  and  18,  Z),  called  the  lamina  or  blade  \  of  a  naiTow 
portion  by  which  this  lamina  is  connected  with  the 
stem,  termed  the  petiole  or  leaf-stalk  {figs.  17  and  18, 
p) ;  and  of  a  third  portion  at  its  base  which  either 
exists  in  the  form  of  a  sheath  {fig.  17,  d)  encircling  the 
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ova,  or  &B  two  little  leftf-Iike  appendages  on  each  side, 
hich  are  called  stipules  (Jig.  18,  s,  e).  These  three 
jrtions  are  by  no  meana  always  present;  for  it  frequently 
ippena  that  one  ov  two  of  them  are  absent ;  and  in  such 
ises  when  the  petiole  is  wantini;  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 


■^siU,  and  if  the  f 
uibed  as  exattpulate. 

2.  Organs  of  EEpnoDUCTios.— a.  The  Flower-stalk 
r  Peduncle. — The  stalk  which  bears  a  solitary  flower, 
i  in  the  Tulip,  or  several  sessile  flowers  {Jig.  19,  p). 
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is  called  the  flower-sialk  or  peduncle ;  or  if  the  stalk 
branches  and  each  branch  bears  a  flower,  the  main  axis 
is  still  called  a  peduncle,  and  the  stalk  of  each  flower  a 
pedicel  (fig.  20);  or  if  the  axis  be  still  further  subdivided, 
the  general  name  of  peduncle  is  applied  to  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  stalks  immediately  supporting 
the  flowers,  which  are  in  all  cases  called  pedicels.  The 
leaves  which  are  placed  upon  the  flower-stalk,  and 
from  the  axils  of  which  the  flower-buds  arise  (fig.  19, 
h,  h),  are  termed  bracts.  The  flowers  are  variously 
arranged  upon  the  peduncle,  and  to  each  mode  of 
arrangement  a  special  name  is  applied;  the  term 
inflorescence  being  used  in  a  general  sense  to  include 
all  such  modifications. 

b.  The  Flower, — A  complete  flower  (fig.  21)  con- 
sists of  the  essential  organs  of  reproduction  enclosed  in 
two  particular  envelopes  which  are  designed  for  their 
protection.  The  essential  organs  are  called  the  A71- 
drcecium  (fig.  22,  ec,  ec),  and  Gi/ncecium,  sti.  The 
floral  envelopes  are  termed  Calyx  (fig.  21,  c),  and 
Corolla,  p,  p.  The  extremity  of  the  peduncle  or  pedicel 
upon  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  placed,  is  called 
the  Thalamus  (fig.  22,  r).  The  floral  whorls  or  circles 
are  situated  on  the  thalamus,  proceeding  from  with- 
out inwards  in  the  following  order:  —  1.  Calyx,  2. 
Corolla,  3.  Androecium,  4.  Gynoecium. 

The  Calyx  (fig,  21,  c)  is  the  whorl  or  circle  of 
organs  forming  the  outer  envelope  or  covering  of  the 
flower.  Its  parts  are  called  sepals,  and  these  are 
generally  green,  and  of  a  less  delicate  texture  than 
those  constituting  the  corolla. 

The  Corolla  (fig,  21,  p,  p)  is  the  whorl  or  whorls  of 
leafy  organs  situated  within  the  calyx,  and  forming  the 
inner  envelope  of  the  flower.  Its  parts,  which  are  called 
petals,  are  also  commonly  of  other  colours  than  green, 
and  of  a  more  delicate  nature  than  those  of  the  calyx. 

The  calyx  and  corolla  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
collectively  under  the  name  of  penanth.     This  term  is 
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more  particularly  applied  to  Monocotjledonoua  plants, 
where  the  floral  enyelopea  generally  resemble  each  other, 
and  are  usually  of  other  colours  than  green,  i.e.  petiloid 
in  their  nature.  The  Tulip  may  be  taken  aea  familiar 
example. 

The  floral  envelopes  are  also  called  the  noii-essenlial 
organs  of  the  flower,  because  their  presence  ia  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  production  of  the  seed.     When 

Fig.  21.  Fig.  23,  Fig  23. 


slsnicna,  wliich  EndOM  the  Dt>tir Fig.  2a.  Flowe 

flower  witb  tbe  cftlyx  and  cutdIU  reioovciC  in  order  U 
e^geotial  orgooa  Of  repnxluctLoa.    t\    Ttialimiu.    ff 


se,  tlie 


both  are  present,  aa  is  commonly  tlie  c 
is  «aid  ta  be  dichlamydeoua ;  but  sometimes  there  i 
only  one  floral  envelope,  as  in  the  Goosefoot  {fig.  24), 
when  the  flower  is  described  as  monochlaniijdeous,  and 
the  whoi'l  which  is  present  is  then  properly  consideied 
as  the  calyx,  whatever  be  its  colour  or  other  peculiarity ; 
bnt  some  botanists  use  the  term  peiiantk  m  this 
case,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter  in  describing  the 
C  3 
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Q  the  Ash  {fig.  25), 
■  nbBent,  when  tte  flower 


calyxin  detail.  At  otber  tii 
both  the  floral  envelopeB  a 
ia  termed  naked  or  achlamydeous. 

The  Andraecium  conBtituten  the  whorl  or  whorls  of 
organs  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  corolla  (,fi^-  22,  ec, 
ec).  Its  parta  are  called  stamens.  Each  stamen  con- 
sists esaciitially  of  a  case  or  bag,  termed  the  anther  (fig. 
23,  a),  which  contains  in  its  interior  a  powdery,  or 
more  rarely  waxy,  substance,  called  the  pollen,  p. 
The  pollen  when  ripe  is  discharged,  a 


Fin.  24. 


Fie.  2b, 


the  figure,  through  little  slits  or  holes  formed  in  the 
anther.  These  are  the  only  essential  parts  of  a  stamen ; 
but  it  generally  possesses  in  addition  a  little  stalk,  called 
the  filatneTit,  f, -which  then  supports  the  anther  on  its 
summit.  The  staminal  whorl  is  termed  the  ATtdf<B. 
civm,  from  its  constituting  the  male  system  of  Flowering 

The  Gynacium  (or  Pistil,  as  it  is  also  called  J,  the 
only  remaining  organ,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  ilower 
(j?7.  22,  «(!'),  all  the  other  organs  being  arranged 
around  it  when  these  are  present.     It  consists  of  one  or 
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more  parts,  called  carpeU,  which  are  either  distinct 
from  one  another,  aa  in  the  Columbine  (^j.  26,  c),  or 
combined  into  one  body,  aa  ia  the  Poppy  iJig.  27). 
This  organ  is  termed  the  gynoeciunt  from  itx  constituting 
the  female  system  of  Flowering  plants.  Each  carpel 
consists  of  a  hollow  inferior  part,  called  the  ovary 
(figs.  26,  o,  and  28,  d),  in  which  are  placed  one  or 
more  little  bodies  called  ovuka  </g.  28,  o,  o),  attached 
to  a  part  called  the  ;»/oceB(a,ji;  and  of  a  ait^flja,  or  space 


Fia.  26.  Fig.  27. 


{Aqailrgia  ouli^iirv}. 

with  ui  ovKty.o:  6tyie..ij 


0.  OvnlH.    i-  atigmt  va  the  tummlt  of  fe  iliort  njit. 


of  variable  Mie,  which  is  either  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  ovary,  as  in  the  Poppy  (Z^.  27,  «(i'),  or  it  is  situated 
on  a  stalk-like  portion  prolonged  from  the  ovary,  called 
the  style  {Jig.  26,  sty).  But  the  only  essential  parts  of 
the  carpel  are  the  ovary  and  stigma ;  the  s^le  being  no 
more  necessary  to  it  than  the  filament  is  to  the  stamen. 
The  andrcecium  and  gynoecium  are  called  estential 
«rgaa»  becaase  the  direct  action  of  both  is  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  seed.  It  frequently  happens,  how- 
ever, that  either  the  gyncecium  or  andnscium  is  absent 
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from  a  flower,  as  in  the  Willow  {figs.  29  and  30),  in 
which  case  the  flower  is  termed  unisexual;  und  it  is 
still  further  characterised  as  staminate  or  male  {fig.  29), 
or  pistillate,  cai-pellari/,  or  female  {fig.  30),  according 
as  it  poHsesses  one  or  the  other  of  these  organs. 

c.  2'be  Fruit  and  Seed. — At  a  certain  period  the 
anther  opens  and  discharges  the  pollen,  which  is  then 
OJrried  to  the  stigma  by  insects,  or  by  the  wind,  by 
which  the  pistil  is  fertilised  ;  and  afrer  the  process  of 
ferlilisation  has  been  effected,  important  changes  take 


place  in  it  and  the  flowei 
the  formation  of  the  fruit, 
of  the  mature  ovary  ( 
pregnated  or  fertilised  o 
termed  seeds.  But  in  s, 
',  other  pi 


r  generally,  the  result  being 
Essentially  the  Iruit  consists 
ovaries,  containing  the  im- 
ile  or  ovules,  which  are  then 
le  cases,  besides  the  mature 
«  of  the  flower,  as  will  be  ex- 
jilained  hereafter  (see  Frdit),  also  becomB  a  portion  of 
the  fruit.  The  fruit,  when  perfectly  formed,  whatever 
be  its  composition,  consists  of  two  parts  ;  namely,  the 
e/iell  or  pericarp,  and  the  seed  or  seeds  contained 
within  it. 
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The  seed^  as  already  noticed,  is  the  fertilised  ovule. 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  parts :  namely,  of  a  nucleus 
or  kernel  {Jig,  31,  emb^  alh\  and  integuments,  inC,  The 
nucleus  or  kernel  may  either  con- 
sist of  the  embryo  alone,  which 
is  alone  essential  to  it  {Jig,  11), 
or  of  the  embryo  {fig,  31,  emb)  cflb,^ 

enclosed  in  nourishing  matter, 
called  the  endosperm  or  albumen, 
alo. 

After  this  general  sketch  of 
the  different  kinds  of  plants,  and  ^^  g^  ^,^1^1  section  of 
the  compound  organs  which  they  tbo  seed  of  a  species  of 
respectively  present,  we  are  now  fntegumST*'^.  Em^ 
able    to  proceed  to  the    descrip-      brjo.    aib.  Albumen  or 

«  \i  1  j_  ,  endosperm. 

tion    01    the    elementary    struc- 
tures or  building  materials   of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. 


CHAPTER   II. 


ELEMENTARY    STRUCTURE    OF    PLANTS,    OR   VEGETABLE 

HISTOLOGY. 

Section  1.     Of  the  Cell  as  an  Individual. 

The  description  of  the  elementary  structure  of  plants  is 
termed  Vegetable  Histology. 

All  the  lower  kinds  of  plants,  as  we  have  seen 
(pages  6-9),  are  made  up  of  one  or  more  membranous 
closed  sacs  called  cells ;  and  all  other  plants,  however 
complicated  in  their  appearance  and  structure,  are  also 
made  up  of  these  simple  bodies  variously  modified  and 
combined  together.  The  cell  is  therefore  the  only  ele- 
mentary organ  possessed  by  a  plant ;  and  hence  neces- 
sarily requires  our  first  and  particular  attention.     We 
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shall  begin,  then,  by  first  describing  the  nature  of  the 
ceil  and  its  contents ;  and  then  pass  on  to  a  more 
detailed  exaniinalion  of  its  various  forms,  sizes,  and 
structure. 

I.  Nature  of  the  Cell  and  its  Contents.— In  the 
very  earlieat  stage  of  a  plant's  existence — in,  for  ex- 
ample, the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  higher  plants — the 
■    a  only  of  a  naked  mass  of  a  semifluid  sub- 


■Fig.  aa,  Cfiig 

stance  to  which  the  name  of  protoplasm  has  been  given, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  nucleus.  In  a  few  cases  the 
cell  remaioB  in  this  condition,  and  is  then  termed  a 
primordial  cell.  But  as  a  general  rule  this  protoplasm 
very  shortly  surrounds  itself  on  the  outside  with  a  thin 
transparent  membrane  ot'cellalose — the  cell  icaZ/— and  in 
this  conditioQ  three  distinct  parts  can  be  observed  in  the 
cell  (^.  32)  :  1.  the  cell  wall,  a  ;  2.  the  internal  proto~ 
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plasm  above  mentioned,  b ;  and  3.  the  nucleus,  c,  which 
is  a  rounder,  denser  portion,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the 
protoplasm.  At  first  the  protoplasm  completely  fills  the 
cavity,  but  as  the  cell  grows  larger,  drops  (vacuoles)  of 
a  clear  watery  fluid  called  the  cell-sap  (Jig,  33,  s',  s'), 
make  their  appearance  in  it;  and  the  nucleus,  k\  is 
then  suspended  in  the  cell  and  connected  to  the  pro- 
toplasm lining  its  inner  wall,  by  slender  threads  or 
bands  of  the  same  substance,  p',  p'.  As  the  cell  con- 
tinues to  enlarge,  these  vacuoles  coalepce  and  form  a 
single  central  sap-cavity,  5,  «,  and  the  protoplasm  is  then 
confined  to  a  thin  layer  lining  the  interior  of  the  cellr 
wall — the  primordial  utricle^  p,  with  the  nucleus,  Icj  k, 
showing  as  a  denser  mass  in  an  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
toplasm on  one  side.  In  the  fully  developed  cell,  there- 
fore, we  distinguish,  1.  the  cell- wall,  2.  the  protoplasm, 
3.  the  nucleus,  4.  the  cell-sap. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  cells  so  long  as  they  retain 
their  active  vital  state,  but  after  a  time  the  protoplasm 
with  its  contained  nucleus  disappears,  leaving  the 
cell  filled  with  air  alone  or  water.  Those  cells  only 
which  contain  protoplasm  can  grow,  form  chemical 
combinations,  and  produce  new  cells ;  while  the  latter, 
as  the  cells  of  the  wood  and  bark,  are  of  use  only  in  virtue 
of  their  physical  properties,  as  for  example,  giving 
firmness  and  acting  as  protecting  envelopes  to  the  living 
cells  beneath,  and  in  other  ways. 

1.  The  Cell-Wall  {figs.  32,  a,  and  33,  A).— We 
have  just  seen  that  in  a  few  cases  the  cell  consists  of 
nucleated  protoplasm  alone — or  that,  in  other  words,  it 
has  no  cell-wall.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  this 
condition  of  things  very  shortly  disappears;  for  the 
protoplasm,  having  elaborated  molecules  of  cellulose 
(CeHioOg),  passes  them  to  its  outer  surface,  where  they 
form  a  thin,  colourless,  transparent,  continuous  mem- 
brane, or  cell-wall.  As  this  membrane  increases 
in  age.  It  becomes  thickened — as  will  be  afterwards 
explained  (page  41) — by  the  intussusception  of   new 
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molecules  between  tbe  older  ones,  and  eventually  there 
are  generally  developed  upon  it  various  markings, 
which  may  either  be  protuberances  as  in  the  case  of 
some  pollen  cells  {fig,  54)  ;  or  internal  depressions,  as 
may  be  seen  in  pitted  and  other  kinds  of  cells  (see 
pages  42-45).  Those  cells  which  are  isolated,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  plant,  have  the  various  markings  on  their 
outer  or  free  surface,  while  those  that  are  united  to 
form  tissues  have  them  on  the  internal  surface  of  their 
cell-wall.  The  former  is  termed  centrifugal  thickening; 
the  latter  centripetal  thickening. 

This  cellulose  is  insoluble  both  in  cold  and  in 
boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids, 
and  almost  insoluble  in  weak  alkaline  solutions.  By 
the  action  of  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the 
cellulose  is  broken  down,  and  when  diluted  and  boiled, 
converted  first  into  dextrin,  and  then  into  grape-sugar. 
When  cellulose  is  steeped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  it  is  coloured 
blue.  The  cell-wall  contains  in  addition  to  the  mole- 
cules of  cellulose  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  ash. 

2.  The  Protoplasm,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
the  only  part  of  the  cell,  and  therefore  of  the  whole 
plant,  which  is  possessed  of  life ;  and  the  diiFerences  in 
the  form,  size  and  nature  of  cells  is  due  to  the  vital 
energy  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting ;  this  energy  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  vital  force. 

The  appearance  of  protoplasm  is  as  varied  as  is  the 
form  of  the  cells  which  it  produces.  It  may  be  granular 
and  opaque,  or  homogeneous  and  transparent ;  it  may 
be  almost  fluid,  or  of  the  consistency  of  dough  ;  or  again 
it  may  be  stiff,  or  even  brittle :  generally,  however,  it  is 
of  a  light  grey  colour  and  more  or  less  granular ;  but 
it  is  never  a  true  fluid.  In  those  cases  where  the  pro- 
toplasm contains  granules,  it  is  formed  of  an  outer  thin 
layer  called  the  ectoplasm^  which  is  free  from  granules ; 
and  of  an  inner  granular  portion  which  is  known  as 
the  endoplas7n.     According  to  Saciha,  \\\«A.  -OY^tiet  only 
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ought  to  be  regarded  as  protoplasm  which  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and  the  granules  where  they  occur  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  *  probably  finely  divided,  assimi- 
lated food-material.' 

In  most  cases  the  presence  of  protoplasm  may  be 
readily  detected  by  the  use  of  reagents.  Alcohol  and 
weak  acids  cause  it  to  shrink  from  the  cell-wall  {fig. 
32) ;  a  solution  of  iodine  colours  it  brown ;  while 
sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  cause  it  to  assume  a  pink 
colour.  Protoplasm  is  extremely  rich  in  albuminoids, 
which  chemically  consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  the  most 
distinctive  element  being  that  of  nitrogen. 

The  Primordial  Utricle  {fig.  33,  jo),  as  has  already 
been  observed,  is  the  thin  layer  of  protoplasm  which 
lines  the  cell-wall  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
central  cavity  filled  with  cell-sap.  It  is  frequently  so 
thin  and  transparent  that  it  cannot  be  detected  without 
the  aid  of  reagents,  which  either  colour  it  or  cause  it  to 
separate  from  the  cell-wall  as  mentioned  above.  By 
some  authors  the  primordial  utricle  is  differently  cha- 
racterised, and  defined  as  the  outer  thin  homogeneous 
layer  or  ectoplasm  of  the  protoplasm.  This  is  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  essentially  understood  by  Mohl. 

3.  The  Nucleus,  which  exists  in  all  the  cells  of  the 
higher  plants,  and  is  absent  firom  only  a  few  of  the 
lower  forms,  is  differentiated  from  the  surrounding  pro- 
toplasm as  a  denser  portion  of  the  same  substance. 
It  usually  presents  a  more  or  less  rounded  outline,  and 
contains  one  {fig*  32,  c),  two  {fig.  33,  h',  k')^  or  more, 
much  smaller  bodies,  called  nucleoli.  It  is  always 
situated  in,  and  more  or  less  enclosed  by,  the  proto- 
plasm, as  we  have  already  seen,  and  never  lies  loose  in 
the  cell  cavity.  It  is  the  more  vitally  active  part  of  the 
protoplasm  in  which  it  is  contained. 

4.  The  Cell- Sap  is  the  watery  fluid  which  is 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  cell ;  it  contains  dis&oVj^ 
or  suspended  in  it  all  those  food  matenala  \<\i\Oci  «x^ 
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necessary  for  the  life  and  growth  of  the  cell.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  cell's  life,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  cell-sap  as  a  substance  distinct  from  the  pro- 
toplasm does  not  occur,  but  is  diffused  generally  through 
it  and  the  cell-wall,  and  it  is  only  as  the  cell  enlarges 
that  it  first  appears  in  the  form  of  drops  (vacuoles) 
in  the  protoplasm  (Jig.  33,  «',  a'),  and  which  by  ulti- 
mately coalescing  form  a  single  cavity  filled  with  sap, 
8,  8.  Besides  containing  substances  which  are  necessary 
to  the  life  of  the  cell,  it  contains  also  many  things 
which  have  been  thrown  out  from  the  protoplasm  as 
no  longer  serviceable.  Of  this  nature  are  the  crystals 
of  calcium  carbonate  and  calcium  oxalate ;  hence  the 
cell-sap  may  be  regarded  from  one  point  of  view  as  the 
food  upon  which  the  protophiam  lives,  and  from  another 
as  the  reservoir  into  which  it  pours  out  certain  of  its 
waste  products. 

Besides  the  fluid  cell- sap,  there  are  other  important 
cell- contents,  some  of  which,  such  as  chlorophyll,  starch, 
raphides,  and  aleurone  grains,  now  require  description. 

Chlorophyll  and  Chlorophyll  Granules. — Chlo- 
rophyll is  the  colouring  material  which  gives  to  leaves 
their  green  appearance.  Its  chemical  composition, 
owing  to  the  great  difliculty  there  is  of  obtaining  it  pure, 
is  not  accurately  known ;  but  there  seems  much  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  wax.  It  is  not  soluble 
in  water,  but  is  readily  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  benzole. 
By  soaking  leaves  in  any  of  these  substances  a  beautiful 
green  solution  is  obtained  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  but  which  is  red  when  observed  by  reflected 
light.  If  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  is 
shaken  up  with  an  excess  of  benzole,  the  mixture  sepa- 
rates into  two  distinct  layers,  the  upper  one  of  benzole 
which  is  coloured  bright  green,  and  the  lower  one  of 
alcohol  which  is  coloured  bright  yellow  ;  by  which  it 
would  seem  that  chlorophyll  is  not  a  simple  substance, 
but  is  a  mixture  made  up  of  two  or  more  colouring 
principles.     Thus,  according  to  Premy,  chlorophyll  is 
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composed  of  two  colouring  principles,  one  blue,  called 
phyllocyanin,  and  the  other  yellow,  termed  phyUoxan- 
thin.  But  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Michell, 
Stokes,  Muller,  Pringsheim,  and  others,  render  it  pro- 
bable that  chlorophyll  is  even  a  more  complex  sub- 
stance than  believed  by  Fremy,  as  will  be  described 
hereafter  when  treating  of  the  Physiology  of  Plants. 

Chlorophyll  does  not  commonly  exist  indiscrimi- 
nately diffused  throughout  the  interior  of  the  cell,  but 
is  confined  to  special  portions  of  the  protoplasm  which 
have  been  differentiated  from  the  general  mass.  These 
portions  of  protoplasm  are  the  so-called  chlorophyll 
granules  or  chlorophyll  grains  {Jigs,  4:2  and  66,  chl),  or, 
as  they  are  also  termed,  chlorophyll  bodies  and  chlorophyll 
corpuscles ;  hence  these  structures  are  granules  of  pro- 
toplasm coloured  green  by  chlorophyll.  If  a  plant  is 
grown  in  the  dark  these  granules  remain  pale  coloured; 
but  if  it  be  exposed  to  sunlight,  they  speedily  become 
coloured  green ;  hence  light  is  necessary,  with  rare  ex. 
ceptions,  for  the  formation  of  chlorophyll ;  and  when  so 
coloured  they  have  the  power  of  breaking  up  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  or  the  water  in  which  the 
plant  is  growing,  and,  returning  the  oxygen  to  the  air, 
retain  the  carbon,  which  they  are  able  to  mix  with  the 
elements  of  w^ater  in  such  proportions  as  to  build  up  a 
molecule  of  starch,  and  some  other  carbohydrates.  This 
process  of  building  up  starch  and  other  allied  substances 
out  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  or  water  has  been 
termed  assimilation. 

It  has  just  been  said  tliat  chlorophyll  is  generally 
confined  to  the  protoplasm  forming  the  chlorophyll 
granules ;  this  is  true  in  all  the  higher  plants,  but  there 
are  some  plants  amongst  the  lower  orders  in  which  the 
green  coloured  portions  form  plates  or  spiral  bands,  as  in 
Spirogyra ;  or  the  whole  protoplasm,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ectoplasm,  may  be  capable  of  being  coloured 
green,  as  in  Glceocapsa  and  Oscillatoria. 

Starch.  — This  substance  is,  with  the  exception  of 
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protoplasm,  the  most  abundant  and  universally  distri- 
buted of  all  the  eel  I- contents,  occurring,  aa  it  does,  more 
or  less,  in  all  parenchymatous  cells  {fig.  34),  except 
those  of  the  epidermis.  In  its  fully  developed  slate 
it  is,  however,  most  abundant  in  the  matured  struc- 
tures of  plants,  as  the  pith  of  stems,  seeds,  roots,  and 


other  internal  and  subterranean  organs  which  are  re- 
ittOTed  from  the  influence  of  lights 

Starch  is  not  only  widely  distributed  through  the 
different  parts  of  a  plant,  but  it  also  occurs  in  varying 
9uantity  in  all  classes  of  plants  with  the  exception  of 
the  Fungi.     West  Indisio  Arrow-iool  (,Ji<).So"i,  ?iii%!> 
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{fig.  36),  Tous-kB-mois  {fig.  37),  and  Potato  starch 
{fia.  38)  may  be  meotioaed  as  familiar  examples  of 
starches  derived  from  different  plants. 

When  fully  formed,  etarch  is  found  floating  in  the 
celi-sap  {fig.  34)  in  the  form  of  colourless  granules  or 
grains,  which  are  either  dietinct  from  one  another  as  is 
usually  the  case  {fig.  34),  or  more  or  less  combined  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  compound  granules  {sm  page  33). 

In  form  the  separate  granules  are  always  spherical 
or  nearly  so  in  their  earliest  condition.  In  some  cases 
this  forcD  is  nearly  maintained  in  their  mature  state,  as 
in  Wheat  starch  {fig.  39),  but  the  granules  frequently 
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assume  other  forms,  as  ovate,  elliptical,  more  or  lei!s 
irregular,  club-shaped,  or  angular  (jig».  34-40).  Starch 
granules  vary  also  extremely  in  size  in  different  plants, 
and  even  in  the  same  cell  of  any  particular  plant.  The 
largest  granules  known  appear  to  be  those  of  Canna 
starch  {fig.  37),  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  '  Tous- 
les-mois,'  where  they  are  sometimes  as  muoh  as  the  jjjy 
of  an  inch  in  lengtli  ;  while  the  smallest  granule)-, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Bice  starch 
{fig.  40),  are  fretjuently  under  7^555  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

Development  of  Starch. — Starch  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance as  minute  colourless  granules  in  t,\veVT.W\nT  lA 
the  cblarophf  II  grmoB  vfbea  exposed  to  wiuVi^t,aa^^^- 
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viously  noticed  at  page  29.  These  primary  starch 
granules,  however,  rarely  grow  to  any  considerable  size, 
but  are  dissolved,  chemically  altered,  and  poured  out  into 
the  sap,  of  which  they  then  form  a  part.  A  part  of  this 
primary  starch  may  be  used  by  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  in  which  it  is  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  its 
cell- wall,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  is  handed  down 
from  one  cell  to  another  till  it  arrives  at  particular  parts 
of  the  plant,  when  it  becomes  reorganised  and  stored  up 
for  future  use.  In  this  latter  state  starch  assumes  its 
more  characteristic  appearance.  Thus  in  a  well-de- 
veloped Potato  granule  {fig,  38),  we  may  observe  a 
roundish  dark  spot,  termed  the  nucleus  or  hilum,  which 
is  commonly  situated  near  one  end  of  the  granule  ; 
and  sun-ounding  this  a  variable  number  of  faint  lines 
which  alternate  with  other  darker  ones,  so  that  the 
whole  presents  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  more  or 
less  irregular  concentric  shells  placed  around  a  common 
point.  The  cause  of  these  appearances  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion  ;  thus  at  first  sight  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  help  believing  that  the  granule  must  have 
been  built  up  in  the  same  manner  as  a  crystal,  namely, 
by  the  deposition  of  fresh  matter  over  the  older,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  outer  rings  of  the  starch  granule 
have  been  deposited  over  those  which  are  more  internal, 
and  that  therefore  they  are  the  .youngest  portion  of  the 
granule.  But  the  observations  of  Nageli  have  proved 
this  not  to  be  the  case,  for  he  has  shown  that  the 
appearance  of  stratification  in  the  starch  granule  is 
really  due  to  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  water 
which  exists  in  the  different  parts  of  the  granule,  and 
he  has  proved  that  the  outermost  layer,  instead  of  con- 
taining the  greatest  amount  of  water,  as  it  ought  to  do 
if  it  was  the  youngest  part  of  the  granule,  contains  the 
least,  while  the  hilum  on  the  other  hand  is  the  most 
watery  of  ail.  Nageli  concluded  from  these  observa- 
tions that  the  growth  of  the  starch  granule  was  by 
intussusception  of  fi'esh  particles  of  the  starch- compound 
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between  those  of  an  older  date ;  and  hence  that  the 
regular  alternation  of  dense  layers  with  more  watery 
ones  round  a  centre  or  hilura  produces  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearances of  starch  granules.  That  the  different  layers 
vary  in  density  may  be  at  once  proved  by  the  action  of 
polarised  light,  when  each  granule  usually  exhibits  a 
black  cross. 

The  starch  granules  of  different  plants  vary  very 
much  in  the  character  of  their  hilum,  and  in  the  distinct- 
ness and  general  appearance  of  their  concentric  lines,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  vaiy  exceedingly  in  form  and  size 
when  obtained  from  different  sources ;  those,  however, 
which  are  derived  from  the  same  plant  are  more  or  less 
uniform  in  appearance,  so  that  a  practised  observer  may 
distinguish  under  the  microscope  the  different  kinds  of 
starch,  and  refer  them  to  the  particular  plants  from 
whence  they  have  been  derived. 

Sometimes  there  is  more  than  one  hilum  in  a  starch 
granule,  and  as  growth  then  takes  place  round  each, 
compound  granules  are  formed. 

Composition  and  Chemical  Characteristics  of  Starch. 
— The  starch  granule  consists  of  the  true  starch-corn- 
pound  and  water.  The  starch-compound  is  again 
formed  of  two  substances,  which  are  intimately  blended 
together,  viz.  granulose  and  cellulose.  The  granulose 
makes  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  starch-com- 
pound, being  in  the  proportion  of  95  to  5  of  cellulose. 
It  is  capable  of  being  dissolved  out  of  the  cellulose  by 
saliva  and  dilute  acids,  and  it  is  to  this  substance  that 
the  starch  granule  owes  the  violet-blue  colour  which 
it  assumes  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine.  The 
cellulose,  on  the  other  hand,  being  not  soluble,  is  left 
behind  as  a  skeleton,  and  is  not  coloured  blue  by  the 
iodine  solution. 

Starch  is  composed  chemically  of  carbon  and  the 
elements  of  water  ;  it  never  occurs,  however,  naturally 
in  a  perfectly  pure  condition,  but  always  contains  a  very 
small  quantity  of  mineral  constituents,  and  also  a  certain 
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pioporLion  of  the  peculiar  aecretiona  of  the  plant  from 
whence  it  has  been  derived.  Starch  ia  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  By  the  action  of  boilinfr 
water  it  swells  up  and  forms  a  mucilage  or  paste  ;  and 
if  to  this  when  cooled  iodine  be  added,  a  deep  blue 
colour  is  produced.  If  starch  be  exposed  to  ii  tem- 
perature of  about  320°  F.  for  a  short  time,  it  ia  con- 
verted into  a  soluble  gummy  substance,  called  dextrin 
or  British  gum. 

Hapbides. — This  name  is  now  more  generally  ap- 
plied to  all  inorganic  crystals  of  whatever  form  which 
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are  found  in  the  cells  of  plants,  although  the  ttrm 
raphides  {which  is  the  Greek  for  needles)  was  originally 
given  to  those  only  that  were  shaped  like  a  needle 
(/?■  42).  Kaphides  have  been  found  more  or  less  in 
nearly  all  orders  of  plants,  and  in  all  their  orgaDS ;  gene- 
rally, however,  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  Btems  o£ 
herbaceous  plants,  in  the  bark  of  woody  plants,  and  in 
leaves  and  roots.  These  crystals  are  usually  found  in 
the  cavities  of  the  cells,  but  they  also  occur  in  their 
walla,  as  the  cell-walls  o£  the  Coniferte  and  Gnelaceffi. 
When  found  in  the  iaterior  of  cells,  they  either 
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occur  singly,  as  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  Locust  tree,  or 
far  more  commonly  there  are  a  number  of  crystals  in 
the  same  cell.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  usually  either 
placed  side  by  side,  as  in  the  stem  of  Rumex  {Jig,  42) ; 
or  in  groups  radiating  from  a  common  point,  so  as  to 
assume  a  clustered  or  conglomerate  appearance,  as  in 
the  stem  of  the  common  Beet  {Jig.  41).  The  former 
have  been  termed  acicular  or  true  raphides,  and  the 
latter  conglomerate  raphides  or  sphoer aphides. 

In  some  plants,  especially  in  the  Urticaceai,  there 
may  be  frequently  observed  juet  beneath  the  surfaces  of 
the  leaves,  or  sometimes  more  deeply  situated,  peculiar 
structures,  to  which  the  name  of  Cystoliths,  or  Litho- 
cffsts,  has  been  applied.  These  consist  of  an  enlarged 
cell  containing  commonly  a  globular  (Jig.  43),  or  some- 
what club-shaped  mass  of  crystals  suspended  from  the 
top  by  a  kind  of  stalk  formed  by  an  ingrowth  of  the 
cell-wall,  upon  which  the  crystals  are  deposited. 

Crystals  of  various  composition  have  been  described 
as  occurring  in  different  plants,  but  more  accurate  ob 
servations  show  that  all  the  crystals  hitherto  found  are 
composed  of  calcium  carbonate,  as  those  in  the  cystoliths, 
and  in  some  of  the  lower  Fungi ;  or  of  calcium  oxalate. 
The  latter  salt  crystallises  in  two  forms  according  to 
the  proportion  of  water  it  contains.  Thus,  in  the  one 
case,  when  the  crystals  contain  six  equivalents  of  water 
of  crystallisation,  they  form  octahedra,  as  in  the  con- 
glomerate raphides;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  there 
are  only  two  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation,  then 
bundles  of  acicular  crystals  are  produced. 

Crystalloids,  Aleurone  Grains,  and  Globoids. — 
Besides  the  inorganic  crystals  just  described,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  some  of  the  protoplasmic  matter 
in  the  cells,  more  generally  in  those  of  the  endosperm 
and  cotyledons  of  ripe  seeds — that  is,  in  those  cells  in 
which  reserve  food  material  is  stored  up—  assumes  a 
crystalline  form  and  becomes  cubical,  octahedral,  tetra- 
hedral,  rhomboid,  &c.  (Jig,  44).     These  are  not  how- 
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ever  true  crvatals,  aa  ie  aeen  by  their  angles  not  being 
very  clearly  defined  hy  the  action  of  various  reagents, 
such  as  dilute  caustic  potash,  which  causes  them  to 
swell  up  aod  increase  very  much  in  volume.  These 
crystalline  maeaea  are  known  as  crystalloids  or  proteine 
crf/Stals.  They  are  readily  seen  when  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  albumen  orendoapermof  theseed  of  theCastor- 
oil  plant  is  placed  in  dilute  glycerine  and  water  (fg.  44). 
In  the  cells  again  of  the  endosperm  and  cotjiedon* 
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of  ripe  seeds  we  have,  in  addition  to  staroli  and  oily 
matter,  small  roundish  and  colourless  albuminous 
grains,  which  are  termed  proteid  or  aleurone  grains. 
They  are  especially  abundant  in  oily  seeds,  as  in  those 
o£  the  Castor-oil  plant  (^g.  44),  where  they  appear  to 
replace  starch ;  but  in  those  seeds  where  starch  is 
abundant,  these  grains  may  be  seen  between  the  starch- 
grains,  as  in  the  Pea  {Jig.  4b,  a,  a).  In  these  grains 
the  crystalloids  just  described  are  frequently  found  im- 
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bedded,  and  also  peculiar  small  round  bodies,  wliich 
are  composed  of  double  phosphate  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, termed  globoids  {fig,  44). 

The  aleurone  grains  and  crystalloids  are  evidently 
reservoirs  of  protein,  to  be  used  when  growth  becomes 
active  in  the  process  of  germination,  in  the  same  way 
that  starch  and  oily  matters  are  reservoirs  of  hydrocar- 
bons for  use  in  a  like  manner.  Aleurone  grains  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzole,  or  chloroform,  but 
soluble  in  water.  They  are  coloured  brown  by  iodine, 
and  other  reagents  show  that  they  are  of  an  albumi- 
noid nature. 

II.  Forms  and  Sizes  of  Cells. — Having  now  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  cells  and  their  contents,  we  rro- 
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Fig.  46.  Roanded  cells. Fig.  47.  Oblong  or  oval  cpU.- 

PoJygonal  cells  in  combiuatiou ;  these  cells  are  pittcd.- 
Stellate  cells. 

ceed  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  forms  and 
sizes  which  they  are  found  to  assume  in  different  plants, 
and  in  the  various  parts  of  the  same  plant. 

1.  Forms  of  Cells. — Cells  are  of  various  forms ; 
thus,  in  the  first  place,  when  growth  is  uniform,  or 
nearly  so,  on  all  parts  of  the  cell-wall,  we  have  spherical 
or  rounded  cells  (fig.  46) ;  but  when  it  is  greater  at 
the  two  extremities  than  at  the  sides,  the  form  \^  oval 
or  oblong  (fig,  47).  In  the  above  cases,  also,  the  cells 
are  almost,  or  entirely,  free  from  pressure.  But  under 
other  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
pressure  of  surrounding  cells,  they  become  polygonal 
in  form   {fi>g.  48),  the  number  and  the  regularity  or 
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irregularity  of  the  angles  depending  upon  the  number 
aad  arrangement  of  the  contiguoua  cells. 

Secondly,  when  the  growth  ia  nearly  uniform  on  all 
iddes  of  the  oell-wall,  bnt  not  equally  bo  at  all  points  of 
its  surface,  we  hare  ceila  which  maintain  a  rounded 
form  in  the  centre,  but  with  rays  projecting  from 
them  in  various  directions,  by  which  they  acquire  a 
more  or  leas  star-like,  or  irregular,  appearance.  Hence 
such  cells  are  stellate  {fig.  49),  or  irrefftilar  in  form 
(fin-  83,  c). 


Thirdly,  when  the  growth  takes  place  chiefly  in  one 
direction,  we  have  cells  which  are  elongated,  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically.  Among  the  forms  resulting  from 
«n  eNtenaion  of  the  cell  in  a  horizontal  directinn,  we 
have  tabvlar  cells  (fig.  50j,  that  ia,  six-sided  flattened 
cells,  with  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  parallel,  or 
nearly  so.  Of  those  cells  which  are  extended  in  length 
or  vertically,   we  have  such  forms  aa  the  ci/lin<lncat 
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{fig.  51)  vindi  fusiform  {fig.  52) ;  and  these  by  the  mutual 
pressure  of  contiguous  cells,  often  become  prismatic. 
In  the  Funp:i  and  Lichens  we  have  a  very  marked  form 
of  cell.  This  is  thin- walled  and  very  long  and  thread- 
like, and  either  simple  or  branched.  These  cells  are 
termed  fibrilliform  (fig.  53).     (See  page  47.) 

The  cells,  when  in  combination  with  other  cells  so 
as  to  form  a  tissue,  are  generally  bounded  by  more  or 
less  flattened  (figs.  50  and  51),  or  rounded  surfaces  (fig. 
46) ;  but  when  in  combination  also  with  the  vessels  of  the 
plant,  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  they  are  elongated,  and  have  pointed  extremi- 
ties (fig.  67).  These  variations  in  the  condition  of  the 
cells  lead  to  corresponding  differences  in  their  arrange- 
ment; thus,  in  the  former  case,  the  cells  (fig*  51)  are 
placed  one  upon  another,  or  side  by  side  (fig.  50) ; 
while  in  the  latter  their  tapering  extremities  overlap 
each  other,  and  become  interposed  between  the  sides  of 
the  cells  which  are  placed  above  and  below  them  (fig. 
69).  From  this  circumstance  cells  have  been  divided  into 
parenchymatous  and  prosenchymatous  ;  parenchymatous 
being  the  term  applied  to  those  cells  which  are  placed 
end  to  end  or  side  by  side ;  and  prosenchymatous  to 
those  which  are  attenuated,  and  overlap  one  another 
when  combined  together  to  form  a  tissue.  Another 
distinction  commonly  observed  between  parenchymatous 
and  prosenchymatous  cells  arises  from  the  condition  of 
their  cell- walls;  thus,  those  of  parenchymatous  cells 
are  usually  thin  (fig.  51),  while  those  of  prosenchy- 
matous cells  are  more  or  less  thickened  (figs.  67  and 
68).     These  latter  cells  are  commonly  termed  ^^re^. 

When  cells  are  so  placed  as  to  be  uncombined  with 
other  cells,  or  with  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  or  but 
partially  so,  they  are  more  or  less  unrestrained  in  their 
development;  but  even  in  such  circumstances,  as  in 
their  combined  state,  their  typical  form  is  to  be  more  or 
less  rounded.  This  form  is,  however,  rarely  maintained 
as  they  grow  older,  although  instances  of  such  occur 
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in  many  of  the  lower  Algte  {fig.  I);  in  pollen  cells 
[fig.  54)  ;  and  in  spores ;  but  more  frequently,  in  such 
cases,  the  cells  assume  a  more  or  less  elongated  form 
and  become  oblong  oi  cylindrical.  In  such  cells,  again, 
we  frequently  find  that  certain  points  of  the  cell-wall  ac- 
quire ft  special  development  (see  page  26),  and  become 
elevated  from  its  general  surface  as  little  papilla  [fig. 
54),  warty  projections,  or  cilia  (fig.  55),  or  are  pro- 
longed into  tubular  proceases,  or  branched  in  various 
ways,  as  in  the  hairs  of  plants  (figs.  92  and  93),  &c. 

2.  Sizes  of  Cells.— Thf>  cells  vary  much  in  size  in 
different  plants,  and  in  the  various  parts  of  the  same  plant. 
The  parenchymatous  cells,  on  an  average,  vary  from 
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Fig.  54.  SpbericBl  pollen 


about  TjJ^  to  xjVit  "f  *"  '""^^  ^^  diameter;  others  again 
are  not  more  than  j^jVs ;  while  in  some  cases  they  are 
so  large  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  being  as  much 
as  -j^  or  even  g'^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  largest 
occur  in  the  pitJi  of  plants,  in  succulent  parts,  and  in 

The  dimensions  of  prosenchymatous  cells  generally 
afford  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  parenchjmia- 
touH,  for  while  we  find  that  their  transverse  diameter  is 
commonly  much  less,  averaging  about  i-^ws  °^  ^^  inch, 
and  frequently  not  more  than  37)^51  ^^^y  become  much 
more  estended  longitudinally,  some  having  been  mea^ 
BUied  as  much  as  i  of  an  inch  or  more  long ;  but  as  a 
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general  rule  they  vary  from  about  the  -^-^  to  the  -^^  of 
an  inch  in  length. 

Those  cells  again  which  are  more  or  less  unrestrained 
in  their  development  are  frequently  even  far  more  ex- 
tended in  length.  Thus,  the  cells  of  which  cotton  is 
formed  are  sometimes  as  much  as  one  or  two  inches 
long;  while  in  some  of  the  Cryptogamous  water  plants, 
as  Charaj~the  cells  are  also  much  elongated. 

III.  General  Properties  and  Structure  of  the 
Cell-wall. — As  has  been  already  stated  (page  25),  the 
cell-wall  of  young  cells  is  very  thin,  colourless,  trans- 
parent, smooth,  and  free  from  any  openings  or  visible 
pores,  so  that  each  cell  is  a  perfectly  closed  sac.  The 
cell-wall,  however,  although  free  from  visible  pores,  is 
readily  permeable  by  fluids.  We  now  proceed  to  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  general  properties  and 
structure  of  the  cell-wall. 

As  the  cell- wall  increases  in  age  it  becomes  thickened, 
as  we  have  seen  (page  26),  by  the  intussusception  or  in- 
corporation of  new  matter  into  its  substance,  and  then 
alterations  occur  by  which  it  ultimately  becomes  variously 
marked  and  sculptured  on  its  inner  surface.  A  section 
of  one  of  these  cells  gives  an  appearance  as  if  the  walls 
had  been  formed  by  concentric  layers  of  cellulose  with 
branching  capillary  tubes  or  canals  stretching  from  the 
cavity  of  the  cell  to  its  periphery  (Jig,  57).  The  irre- 
gular ringed  appearance  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
degree  of  hydration,  such  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  starch  granule  (see  page  32)  ;  while  the  canals  are 
true  passages,  which  have  been  caused  by  the  passage 
of  the  sap  during  the  life  of  the  cell  preventing  the 
deposition  of  cellulose.  In  these  cells  the  membrane 
has  been  still  further  changed  by  the  conversion  of  the 
cellulose  into  lignin.  It  is  to  these  two  conditions  that 
the  firmness  of  the  wood  of  plants  and  hardness  of  the 
stones  of  many  fruits  are  due,  and  hence  the  name 
sclerencht/matovs  (from  a  Greek  word  signifying  hard- 
ness) has  been  given  to  such  cells. 
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Pitied  or  Dotted  CeWs— When  the  oKli-wall  has 
thus  become  thickened,  it  commonly  presents  a  greater 
or  leas  number  <jf  dots  or  Hlita  of  various  kinds  (Jigi. 
56,  and  57,  6,  e),  instead  of  being  smooth  and  homO' 
geneous,  as  in  its  young  condition.  These  dots  and 
slits  were  formerly  considered  aa  actual  openings  in  the 
walls  of  the  cells,  and  hence  such  cells  were  called 
■porous  cells  ;  but,  when  carefully  examined,  it  may  be 
readily  discovered  that  these  markings  are  caused  by 
canals  which  run  froni  the  cavity  of  the  cell  to  the 
inside  of  its  wall,  and  are  closed  (at  least,  always  in  their 
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yoting  state)  by  the  originally  thin  membrane  of  which 
it  is  at  auch  points  composed  {fig.  57,  a,  a\  and  thus 
give  to  the  part  of  the  cell.wall  in  which  they  are 
found,  when  viewed  under  the  microscope  by  trans- 
mitted light,  a  more  transparent  appearance  than  that 
possessed  by  the  thickened  membrane  surrounding  them. 
Suth  cells  are,  therefore,  improperly  called  porous,  and 
hence  are  now  correctly  termed  pitted  cells. 

Cells  with  Bordered  Pi"f».— In  the  cell-walls  of  the 
wood-cells  of  certain  trees,  &c.,  we  find,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  pits,  large  circular  discs  which  encircle 
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tlicm,  BO  that  each  pit  looks  as  if  it  had  a  ring  sur- 
rounding it  {fig.  58) ;  hence  such  celU  have  been  termed 
cells  %oith  bordered  pits.  This  appearance  is  produced 
by  circular  patches  of  the  cell-wall  remaining  thin  after 
the  general  thickening  has  commenced  and  the  rim 
growing  obliquely  inwards,  leaving  only  a  narrow  ori- 
fice in  the  centre ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  opening  of 
the  canal  into  (he  interior  of  the  cell  ia  narrow,  while 
the  outer  opening  by  the  cell-wall  ia  broad  {fys.  59, 
a,  b,  und  c).  As  these  thickenings  occur  always  in 
twos  on  each  aide  of  the  cell-wall,  they  appear  as  two 
watch-glasses   would   do   if  placed   rim   to   rim,   and 


separated  by  a  thin  i-heet  of  paper.  To  carry  out  ihe 
comparison,  however,  completely,  the  watch-glasses 
must  be  supposed  to  be  perforated  in  their  centres 
(Jig.  59).  The  central  lighter  spot  when  examined 
by  t'anamitfed  light  is  caused  by  the  light  having  to 
pass  only  through  the  thin  membrane  (fig.  59,  w),  while 
the  darker  colour  of  the  border  is  caused  by  the  light 
having  to  pass  through  the  thicker  substance  of  the 
rim.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  membrane  be- 
tween the  adjoining  cells  becomes  absorbed  so  that 
direct  communication  takes  place  between  them. 

These  bordered  pits  occur  either  in  single   rows 
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(fig.  58),  or  in  double  or  triple  tows.  Iq  the  latter 
casea  the  bordered  pita  may  be  either  on  the  same 
level,  aij  ia  more  commonly  the  case,  or  at  different 
levels,  and,  therefore,  alternate  with  each  other. 

Cells  presenting  such  an  appearance  are  of  UDiversal 
occurrence  in  the  wood  of  the  Coniferte  and  other 
Gymnoeperras,  where  they  are  also  moat  distinctly  ob- 
served. But  somewhat  similar  bordered,  piu  may  also 
be  not  unfrequently  observed  in  many  vessels  and 
elsewhere. 

Fibrous  Cells. — It  frequently  happens  that  the  thick- 
ening  of  the  cell-wall  (instead  of  taking  place  so  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  perforated  membrane,  and 


Fig.  60.    Fig.  6 


which  gives  rise  to  the  pitted  cells  just  described), 
forms  delicate  threads  or  bands  of  varying  thicltness 
called  fibreg,  which  assume  a  more  or  less  spiral  direction 
upon  its  inner  surface  {fi^js.  60-62),  and  thus  give 
rise  to  what  are  called  _^4r&ua  cells.  Such  cells  occur  in 
various  plants  and  parts  of  plants;  more  especially  in 
the  integuments  of  some  seeds  and  fruits,  as  those  of 
Salvia,  in  the  spore-cases  of  certain  Flowerless  plants, 
and  in  the  inner  lining  of  all  anthers. 

These  fibrous  cells  also  present  certain  differences 
of  arrangement  in  the  distribution  of  their  fibres.  Thus 
in  some  cells  the  fibre  forms  an  uninterrupted  spiral 
from  one  end  to  the  other  (fig.  60) ;  such  are  termed 
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spiral  cells.  In  other  cases  the  fibre  is  interrupted  at 
various  points,  and  assumes  the  form  of  rings  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cell- wall  {fig,  61)  ;  hence  such  cells 
are  called  annular.  Instances  also  occur  even  more 
frequently,  in  which  the  fibres  are  so  distributed  as  to 
produce  a  branched  or  netted  appearance  {fig,  62)  ;  in 
which  case  the  cells  are  termed  reticulated.  In  some 
cases,  again,  as  in  the  Yew  {fig,  63),  we  find  a  spiral 
fibre  or  fibres  developed  in  addition  to  the  pits ;  such 
cells  have  been  called  tracheides. 

Section  2      Of  the  Kinds  of  Cells  and  their 
Connexion  with  one  another. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  if  the  cells  are  of  such  forms 
that  when  combined  together  they  merely  come  in  con- 
tact with  one  another  by  more  or  less  flattened  surfaces, 
they  are  called  parenchymatous  \  but  that  when  elon- 
gated and  pointed  at  their  ends,  so  that  in  combination 
they  overlap  one  another,  they  are  termed  prosenchy- 
matous.  But,  besides  these  elongated  prosenchymatous 
cells,  other  lengthened  tubular  organs  are  also  found 
in  plants,  which  are  termed  vessels.  (/See  Vessels,  page 
49.)  By  the  combination  of  the  different  kinds  of  cells 
and  vessels,  we  have  various  compound  structures  formed 
which  are  called  Tissues ;  the  most  important  and  the 
most  abundant  of  them  all  is  parenchyma,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  first  alluded  to. 

1 .  Parenchyma. — This  is  composed  of  comparatively 
thin- wall ed  cells,  whose  length  does  not  generally  exceed 
their  breadth,  or  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  two 
diameters  does  not  vary  to  any  remarkable  extent. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  parenchyma,  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  forms  of  the  component  cells,  and  their 
modes  of  combination,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
more  important : — Round  or  Oval  Parenchyma  (figs. 
46  and  64)  :  this  is  formed  of  rounded,  or  more  or  less 
oval  cells,  with  small  spaces  between  them.      It  com- 
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mon]y   ticcurs    in    succuleDt  plants,  and  generally    : 
those  parts   where   the   tissiie«   ar«    of  a    lax    natui 
--Stellate  or  Sponijiform Parenchyma      this  c 
aiellaie   cells  {Jig.   65),  cr  of  celJa  with   in 
outline  produced  hy  projecting  rajs,   and  i 
only  by  tlie  extremities  of  such  rays,  so  <i8 
large   irregular  spaces  between  them  {Jiij    83, 
occurs   commonly  in  tlie  tissue  on  the  under  sorlace 
of  most  leaves;  and  frequently  in  the  dir  p,(s-WL,e3  uf 
Fie  6b 
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plants. —  Regular  or  Pob/kedrul  Parenchyma  :  this  is 
formed  of  polyhedral  cells,  the  faces  of  which  are  so 
combined  as  to  leave  no  interspaces  {Jig.  48).  It  is 
commonly  found  in  the  pith  of  ylAUta.'— Elongated 
Parenchyma :  this  is  coropoi^ed  of  cells  elongated  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  so  as  to  become  fusiform,  cylin- 
drical or  prismatic,  and  closely  compacted.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  the  sterna  of  Monocotytedonous  plains. — 
Tabular  Parenchyma  is  that  which  consists  of  tabular 
closely  adherent  cells.     It  is  foimd  in  the  epiderniisand 
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Other  external  parts  of  plants  {Jig.  66,  e),  A  variety  of 
this  kind  of  parenchyma  is  called  murifonn,  because 
the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  resemble  in  their  form 
and  arrangement  the  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall  (Jig. 
50) ;  this  occurs  in  the  medullary  rays  of  the  wood 
of  Dicotyledonous  plants. 

Such  are  the  commoner  varieties  of  parenchyma, 
all  of  which  are  connected  in  various  ways  by  transi- 
tional forms ;  but  other  special  kinds  also  occur.  Thus, 
in  the  tissue  which  is  placed  below  the  epidermis  of 
plants,  which  has  been  termed  ,the  hi/poder-ma,  we 
sometimes  find  the  parenchyma  composed  of  cells  which 
are  especially  thickened  at  their  angles  (Jig,  66,  c/,  c/); 
and  these  thickened  portions  swell  up  considerably 
when  such  cells  are  placed  in  water.  This  kind  of 
parenchyma  is  called  collenchyma ;  it  never  becomes 
lignified.  Another  variety  of  parenchyma  is  termed 
sclerenchyma ;  this  consists  of  cells  which  have  be- 
come much  hardened  by  thickening  layers  and  lignified. 
In  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  plants  there  is 
also  a  kind  of  tissue  present  which  is  quite  as  distinct 
from  ordinary  parenchyma  as  this  is  from  prosen- 
chyma  and  the  tissues  formed  by  the  vessels  of  plants. 
To  this  the  names  of  I'ela  contexta  and  Interlacing 
JibriUiform  Tissue  have  been  given.  It  occurs  in  the 
Fungi  (Jigs,  3  and  4),  and  Lichens,  and  consists  of 
very  long  thread-like  cells,  or  strings  of  cells,  simple 
or  branched,  with  either  thin,  soft,  readily  destructible 
walls,  as  in  Fungi ;  or  dry  and  firm  ones,  as  in  Lichens ; 
the  whole  inextricably  interwoven  or  entangled  with 
each  other  so  as  to  form  a  loose  fibrilUform  tissue  {Jig. 
53).  It  is  this  tissue  which  is  also  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  hyphcB  or  hyphal  tissue^  which  con- 
stitutes, as  a  general  rule,  the  vegetative  portion  of  all 
Fungi  and  Lichens ;  and  in  the  larger  Fungi  this  hyphal 
tissue  forms  a  more  compact  structure  at  particular  parts, 
as  on  their  surface,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  skin,  and 
then  constitutes  what  is  termed  pseudo-parenchyma. 
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The  entire  structure  of  the  lower  orders  of  plants, 
or  ThalJophytes,  such  as  the  Algae,  Fungi,  and  Lichens, 
consists  of  parenchyma ;  hence  such  plants  are  termed 
Cellular  Plants ;  while  those  orders  above  them,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  contain  vessels  and  prosenchymatous 
wood-cells  in  addition  to  parenchymatous  cells,  are  called 
Vascular  Plants  (see  page  9).     In  these  higher  orders 

Fig.  67.      Fig.  68.      Fig.  69. 


Ftg.  67.  Prosenchymatous  or  wood-cells. Fig.  68.   Transverse 

section  of  prosenchymatous  cells,  showing  the  thickness  of  their 
walls. Fig.  69,  Prosenchymatous  cells  in  combination. 

of  plants,  parenchyma  constitutes  all  the  soft  and  pulpy 
parts.  Parenchyma  is  connected  by  various  intermediate 
conditions  with  prosenchyma^  which  must  now  be  de- 
scribed. 

2.  Prosenchyma. — The  most  perfect  form  of  pro- 
senchyma  is  that  commonly  termed  Woody  Tissue^ 
or  Woody  Fibre,  This  tissue  consists  of  very  fine  cells, 
elongated  and  tapering  to  their  extremities,  their  walls 
being  much  thickened  (Jig,  67),  and  when  in  contact 
with  one  another  overlapping  by  their  pointed  ends,  so 
that  they  are  firmly  compacted  together  and  leave  no 
interspaces  {Jig,  69). 

We    distinguish   two    kinds  of  woody   tissue    as 
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follows: — 1.  Woody  Tissue,  This,  the  ordinary  kind 
of  woody  tissue,  is  composed  of  prosenchymatous  cells 
or  fibres,  of  moderate  length  and  lignified  (fig.  67).  A 
transverse  section  of  these  cells  shows  the  thickening 
matter  of  their  walls  arranged  in  concentric  layers,  and 
which  are  often  so  numerous  as  to  almost  obliterate 
their  cavity  (fig.  68).  This  kind  of  tissue  occurs  in 
the  wood  of  most  trees,  except  that  of  the  Gymno- 
spermous  plants,  and  in  the  veins  of  certain  leaves  and 
some  other  appendages  of  the  axis. — 2.  Woody  Tissue 
of  the  Liber,  This  consists  of  prosenchymatous  cells 
much  longer  than  ordinary  wood- cells,  with  very  thick 
walls,  and  owing  to  their  not  being  lignified,  they  are 
softer,  tougher,  and  more  flexible ;  hence  these  are  re- 
garded as  a  peculiar  kind  of  cell,  and  have  received 
the  distinctive  name  of  Liber-cells,  from  their  common 
occurrence  in  the  inner  bark  or  liber  of  Dicotyledonous 
stems.  Such  cells  are  also  termed  bast-fibres,  and  the 
tissue  formed  of  them  bast-tissue,  because  the  inner  bark 
is  also  commonly  termed  bast.  Besides  the  common 
occurrence  of  this  tissue  in  the  liber,  it  also  occurs  as  a 
constituent  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  Monocotyle- 
donous  stems ;  and  of  the  fibrous  coats  of  fruits,  and  in 
other  parts. 

A  third  kind  of  woody  tissue  is  also  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished under  the  name  of  Disc-beanng  Woody 
Tissue,  This  is  composed  of  cells  with  bordered  pits 
{figs,  58  and  59),  and  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed on  page  43. 

The  different  kinds  of  woody  tissue  are  commonly 
associated  with  other  tubular  organs,  but  which  are 
larger  than  the  prosenchymatous  cells  of  which  the 
woody  tissues  are  composed.  These  constitute  the 
vessels  of  plants,  and  must  now  be  described. 

3.  Vessels. — The  essential  character  of  a  vessel  is 
that  it  is  composed  of  several  cells,  which  are  united 
end  to  end,  and  the  septa,  dividing  them,  more  or  less 
completely  absorbed.     There  are  several  varieties  of 
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VBMels,  which  are   known 

reticulated,  and  scalartfori 

depend  upon  the  component  cells  out  of  which  they  have 

been  formed,  and  which  have  been  already  deacribed. 

They  contain  air  or  water. 

But  besides  these  vesselB  we  have  also  other  vari- 
eties, which  are  commooly  dietinguished  under  the 
names  of  sieve-tubes  or  eieve-vesseU,  laticiferout  vea- 
seh ;  and  vesicular  or  utricular  vessds.  These  are 
closely  related  to  each  other  from  the  nature  of  their 

Fio.  70.      Fig.  71.    Fig.  72.    Fig.  73. 
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contents,  their  chief  function  being  to  act  as  reservoirs 
of  nutrient  fluids,  and  also  as  carriers  of  such  fluids  to 
the  parts  of  plants  where  they  are  required. 

a.  Pitted  or  Dotted  Vessels. — A  pitted  vessel  is 
formed  from  a  row  of  cylindrical  pitted  cells  placed  end 
to  end  {^g.  70),  the  intervening  partitions  of  which 
have  become  more  or  less  absorbed,  so  that  their  cavi- 
ties communicate  and  form  a  continuous  canal  (^.  71). 
Pitted  vessels  may  be  coninionly  found  in  the  wood  of 
Dicotyledons,  where  they  are  mixed  wWv  the  ordinaiy 
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wood-cells,  but  are  much  larger  than  these;  indeed, 
these  vepsels  are  generally  among  the  largest  occurring 
in  any  tissue. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  pitted  vessel  has 
lost  its  fluid  contents  the  neighbouring  parenchymatous 
cells  push  bladder-like  portions  of  their  membrane 
through  pores  in  its  wall,  and  then  multiply  by  divisions 
and  form  a  cellular  mass  which  may  completely  fill  it — 
to  this  intrncellular  tissue  the  name  of  tyloses  has  been 
given.    It  may  be  well  observed  in  the  wood  of  the  Oak. 

b.  Spiral  Vessels. — This  name  is  applied  to  vessels 
with  tapering  extremities,  having  either  one  continuous 
elastic  spiral  fibre  running  from  end  to  end,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  (fig.  72),  or  two  or  taore  fibres  {fi^.  73) 
running  parallel.  When  sjural  vesgels  come  in  contact 
they  overlap  more  or  less  at  their  ends  {fi^,  72),  and 
frequently  the  membrane  between  their  cavities  then 
becomes  absorbed  so  that  they  communicate  with  each 
other.  Spiral  vessels  occur  in  the  sheath  surrounding  the 
pith  of  Dicotyledons,  and  in  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
of  Monocotyledons,  and  in  some  of  the  Cormophytes, 
as  the  Lycopodiacece.  They  also  exist  in  the  petiole 
and  veins  of  leaves,  and  in  all  other  organs  which 
are  modifications  of  leaves,  as  bracts,  sepals,  petals,  &c. 
In  size  they  vary  from  the  ^^^^  to  ^^nnr  ®^  ^^  ^"^^  ^" 
diameter,  averaging  about  the  xoVir* 

c.  Annular  Vessels. — In  these  vessels  the  fibre  is 
arranged  in  the  form  of  rings  more  or  less  regularly 
arranged  upon  their  inner  surface  (Jigs.  74  and  75). 
In  size  they  vary  from  about  ^^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Annular  vessels  occur  especially  in  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  the  stems  of  soft,  rapidly  growing 
herbaceous  plants  among  Dicotyledons ;  also  in  those  of 
Monocotyledons;  and  in  those  of  some  Cormophytes. 
In  the  latter  they  exist  especially,  and  of  a  very  regular 
character  in  the  Equisetaceae  (fi^.  74). 

d.  Reticulated  Vessels. — In  these  vessels  the  cow- 
volntions  are   more  or  Jess   irregnlaT,  bo   iSaaX.  XJcv^*^ 
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assume  a  branched  or  netted  appearance  (Jig»  76). 
These  vessels  are  generally  larger  than  the  annular,  and 
of  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  found 
in  similar  situations. 

e.  Scalariform  Vessels. — The  peculiar  api^earance  o£ 
these  vessels  is  owing  to  their  walls  being  marked  by 
transverse  bars  or  lines,  arranged  over  one  another  like 
the  steps  of  a  ladder,  whence  their  name  {fig.  77). 
These  vessels  are  sometimes  cylindrical  tubes  like  the 
Qther  kind,  as  in  the  Vine  and  many  other  Dicotyle- 
donous plants ;  but  in  their  more  perfect  state,  scalar! - 

Fig.  74.      Fig.  75.      Fig.  76.       Fig.  77. 


Figs.  74  and  75.  Annular  vessels. Fig.  76.  Reticulated  vessel. 

Fig»  77.  Prismatic  scalariform  vessels  of  a  Fern. 

form  vessels  assume  a  prismatic  form,  as  in  Ferns  (Jig, 
11),  of  which  they  are  then  especially  characteristic, 
though  also  found  elsewhere. 

f.  Sieve-tubes  or  Sieve-vessels, — These  are  vessels  in 
which  the  thickening  of  the  cell- walls  of  their  component 
cells  does  not  take  place  uniformly  over  their  whole 
surface,  but  only  at  the  ends  of  the  cells,  that  is,  where 
they  are  in  contact  with  others  of  a  similar  nature. 
At  these  ends  it  forms  a  kind  of  network,  sculptured  in 
relief  as  it  were  on  the  wall  {fig,  78,  q) ;  and  when  in 
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such  cases  tbe  unthickened  part  of  the  walls  o£  conti- 
guous ceUa  becomes  absorbed  so  that  their  cavities 
become  continuouB,  we  have  formed  what  are  com- 
monly known  as  steve-tubei  or  sieEt-vessels.  They  are 
also  sometimes  termed  bast-vessels.  Some  have  also 
aieye-like  openings  throiigh  their  aide-walls  (  fiO-  '8,  si). 


Ontisctert  proWplMmlo 

These  vessels  are  very  constantly  present  in  the  inner 
hark  of  IJicotyledonB,  If  the  partition  walls  between 
the  component  cells  are  not  really  perforated,  but 
only  thickened  in  a  aieve-like  manner,  the  name  of 
.-.    .    !_...■., j_ji.._j.    ; i:-j  .^  aucfa  cells. 


o.t^e,  lattice,  or  clatkrate,  is  applied 

g.    Lattciferoue    Vessels.' 
branched  tubes  lying  in  no 


^    „.    of   long 

definite  position  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  other  tissues  {fig,  79),  and  anastomosing  or 
uniting  freely  with  one  another  like  the  veins  of  animals, 
from  which  peculiarity  they  may  be  at  once  distin- 
guished irom  the  other  vessels  of  plants.  A  otmmon 
size  is  the  -y^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  derive 
their  name  from  containing  a  fluid  called  latexy  which 
when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  milky,  and  is  either 
white,  as  in  the  Dandelion  and  many  other  plants; 
or  •  yellow,  as  in  the  Celandine ;  or  it  may  assume 
other  colours.  The  latex  has  a  number  of  granules 
or  globules  floating  in  it,  which  are  composed  of 
caoutchouc,  or  analogous  gum-resinous  matters,  albu- 
minoids, &c.  Laticiterous  vessels  occur  especially  in 
the  inner  bark  of  Dicotyledons,  and  in  the  petioles  and 
veins  of  leaves.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the- fibre- 
vascular  bundles  of  Monocotyledons  and  all  parts  which 
are  prolonged  from  them. 

Besides  the  above  more  common  characteristics  of 
laticiferous  vessels,  there  are  numerous  other  varieties ; 
indeed,  from  the  very  great  variety  in  structure,  con- 
tents, and  position  of  these  vessels,  and  the  many  and 
various  transitions  between  them  and  vesicular  vessels, 
now  to  be  described,  Sachs  has  proposed  that  these 
laticiferous  and  vesicular  vessels  should  be  included 
under  the  common  name  of  latex-sacs, 

h.  Vesicular  Vessels. — These  resemble  laticiferous 
vessels  in  one  particular,  as  they  contain  latex  (which, 
however,  is  clear  or  milky,  and  always  contains  true  ra- 
phides) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  unbranched 
and  analogous  to  sieve- tubes  in  form,  consisting  as  they 
do  of  long  broad  cells  with  sieve-like  septa.  They  were 
first  noticed  by  Hanstein  in  the  scales  of  the  bulb  of 
Allium,  and  have  since  been  observed  in  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  of  Monocotyledonous  plants,  and  in  some 
Dicotyledons. 

We  have  now  described  the  different  kinds  of  cells, 
and  the  modifications  they  undergo,  and  the  combina- 
tions w^iich  take  place  between  them  so  as  to  form 
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vessels.  The  difiereat  kinds  of  Tessela  and  woodj 
tissues  ure  more  or  less  combined  together,  and  hare 
always  a  tencleacj  to  develop  and  arrange  theuselvea 
in  loDgitodinal  bundles  in  all  parte  of  the  plant  where 
they  are'fooDd,  and  thus  they  may  be  readily  diatin- 
guiahed  from  tLe  parenchyma  in  which  they  are  placed, 
both  in  their  form  and  mode  of  elongation.  Hence  we 
speak  of  the  tissue  formed  of  these  bundles  under  the 
name  of  Fibro-vatcular  Tissue,  or  the  Fibro-vascular, 
or   Longitudinal   System ;  to   distinguiah  it  from  the 
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ordinary  cellular  tissue,  which  constitutes  the  Paren- 
ckymatoua  or  Horitontat  System. 

i.  Epidermal  Tissue.^Iu  Cormophytes  and  in  all 
Flowering  Plants,  the  cells  situated  on  the  eurfece  of 
the  different  organs  which  are  exposed  to  the  air,  vary 
in  form  and  in  the  nature  of  their  contents  from'tbose 
placed  beneath  them,  and  are  bo  arranged  as  to  consti- 
tute a  firm  layer  which  may  commonly  be  readily  sepa. 
rated  aa  a  distinct  membrane.  To  thia  layer  the  term 
Epidermal  Tissue  is  given.  It  is  generally  described  as 
consisting  of  two  parts ;  namely,  of  an  inner  portion 
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cftlled  the  Epidermis,  and  of  an  outer  thin  pellicle  to 

which  the  name  Cuticle  has  heen  given. 

a.  Epidermis.— This  consists  of  one  {fig.  66  e\  two 
(fg.  83,  a,  a),  three  {Jig.  84,  a),  or  more  layers  of  cells, 
firmly  united  together  by  their  »dei,  and  formiDg  a 
continnouB  stnicture,  except  at  the  points  where  it  is 
perforated  by  the  stomata,  presently  to  be  described 
(,%.  88,  s).  These  cells  are  generally  of  a.  flattene 
tabular  character  (Jigs.  83  and  84),  the  sides  of  which 
vary  much  in  their  outline;  thus,  in  the  epidermis 
of  the  Iris  they  are  elongated  hexagons  (fg.  80,  • 
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in  that  of  the  Maize  they  are  zigzag  (fig.  81,  6,  J); 
while  in  the  garden  Balsam  they  are  very  irregular  or 
sinuous  (fg.  82} ;  and  in  the  epidermis  of  other  plants 
we  find  them  square,  rhomboid,  &c. 

The  upper  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  are  generally 
much  thickened  and  chemically  altered  or  cutic^iiarised 
as  it  is  termed  (see  Cuticle),  by  which  the  cell-mem- 
brane is  rendered  impervious  to  moisture,  and  cajrable 
,of  protecting  the  more  tender  cells  beneath  from  an 
undue  loss  of  moisture  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
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Ktin.  This  thickening  of  the  upper  walls  of  the  epi- 
dermal cells  may  be  especially  observed  in  leaves  of 
a  leathery  or  hardened  texture,  as  in  those  of  the 
Oleander  (Jig.  84,  a),  and  Hoya  (fig.  86). 

The  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  generally  colourless, 
but  in  some  cases  they  contain  coloured  fluids,  and 
very  rarely  chlorophyll.  The  epidermis  covers  all  the 
young  parts  of  plants  upon  which  it  is  found  that 
are  directly  exposed  to  the  air  except  the  stigma,  in 
Flowering  Plants;  and  it  is  in  all  cases  absent  from 
those  which  live  under  water.  No  true  epidermis  is 
to  be  found  in  Thallophytes.  The  epidermis  which  at 
first  covers  the  young  branches  of  trees  is  replaced  at 
a  subsequent  period  by  the  corky  layer  of  the  bark. 


Fig.  85. 


Ftg.  86. 


Fig.  85.  Cuticle  of  the  Cabbage,  showing  that  it  is  perforated  by 
the  stomata,  and  forms  sheaths  over  the  hairs. Fi</.  8(».  Ver- 
tical section  of  tbe  epidermis  of  Boya  cat-nosa  treated  with  caut-tic 
potash,  a.  The  detached  cuticle.  6.  The  thickened  cuticularised 
layers  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells.    After  Mohl. 

b.  Cuticle. — This  generally  consists  of  a  thin  trans- 
parent membrane,  which  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the 
epidermal  cells  with  the  exception  of  the  openings  called 
stomata ;  it  also  forms  a  sheath  over  the  hairs  (fig.  85). 
The  cuticle  is  formed  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  cells 
which  are  exposed  to  the  chemical  influences  of  air 
and  light.  The  cell- wall  in  such  a  position  becomes 
greatly  thickened  and  chemically  altered  in  its  texture ; 
so  much  so  that  the  outer  part  is  clearly  defined  from 
the  inner  cuticularised  layers,  and  can  be  stripped  ofl*  as 
a  distinct  membrane  or  cuticle  (fig.  86,  a). 

c,  Stomata. — These  are  orifices  situated  between 
the  sides  of  some  of  the  epidermal  cells,  and  opening 
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into  the  intercellular  spaces  beneath,  so  as  to  allow  a 
free  communicatioa  between  the  iatemal  tisauea  and 
the  external  air  (Jigs.  87  and  88).  These  oriliceB  ore 
Burrounded  by  celU  ■with  thinner  walla  and  of  a  diffe- 
rent form  from  those  of  the  epidermis;  they  also  usually 
contain  some  chlorophyll  grains.  There  are  generally 
but  two  cells  surrounding  the  orifice,  and  these,  which 
are  usually  termed  guard-cells,  are  commonly  of  a  more 
or  less  semilunar  form  (Jig.  80,  a),  bo  that  the  whole 
t  resemblance  to  the  lips  and  mouth  of 
applied  to  these 


structures,  from  irro/ici,  n  mouth.  In  some  cases  we 
find  four,  or,  very  rarely,  even  more  guard-cells.  These 
guard-cells  are  either  placed  so  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  epidermis,  or  when  much 
increased  in  number,  as  in  some  of  the  Liverworts, 
they  are  arranged  in  tiers  one  above  the  other. 

The  stomata  vary  in  form  and  position  in  different 
plants,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  but  they 
are  always  the  same  in  any  particular  part  of  a  pltml. 
The  far  more  common  form  is  the  oval  {figs.  SO,  s,  s, 
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and  81,  a,  a);  but  in  some  instances  they  are  round, 
and  in  rare  cases  square.  Thej  are  either  placed  singly 
upon  the  epidermis,  at  regular  {fig,  80),  or  irregular 
intervals  {fig,  82),  or  in  clusters,  the  intervening  epi- 
dermis having  none  (fig.  89) ;  the  former  is  the  more 
common  arrangement. 

The  number  of  stomata  also  varies  considerably. 
Thus,  from  about  200  in  one  square  inch  of  surface, 
as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Mistletoe,  to  nearly  160,000 
in  the  same  extent  of  surface,  as  in  those  of  the  Lilac. 

Stomata  are  not  found  upon  all  plants.  Thus  they 
are  absent  from  all  Thallophytes.  but  in  the  higher 
orders  of  Cormophytes,  as  the  Ferns  and  their  allies, 
they  abound,  while  in  the  Liverworts  and  Mosses  they 
are  confined  to  certain  parts.  They  exist  more  or 
less  upon  all  Flowering  Plants  and  their  organs.  But 
they  are  far  more  abundant  upon  those  which  are 
green  ;  thus  they  are  found  especially  upon  leaves,  but 
more  particularly  on  their  under  surface.  On  floating 
leaves,  as  in  the  Water-lily,  however,  we  find  them 
only  on  the  upper  surface.  They  occur  also  on  the 
young  green  branches  of  plants  and  on  the  parts  of  the 
flower.  In  those  plants  which  have  no  true  leaves,  as 
the  Cactaceae,  they  abound  upon  the  green  succulent 
stems.  Tliey  are  absent  from  roots  and  all  submersed 
parts  of  plants ;  also  from  colourless  parasites  ;  and  from 
the  epidermis  of  plants  growii.g  in  darkness  so  as  to  be 
blanched ;  and  from  the  veins  of  leaves. 

5.  Appendages  of  the  Epidermis. — Upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  epidermis,  or  in  the  sub-epidermal  tissue, 
there  are  frequently  to  be  found  certain  structures 
consisting  of  one  or  more  cells  of  different  forms, 
variously  combined,  and  containing  various  substances. 
These  are  termed,  collectively.  Appendages  of  the  Epi- 
dertnis;  and,  as  their  name  implies,  they  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  fibro-vascular  tissue  of  the  leaves,  stem, 
or  branches.  We  shall  treat  of  them  under  the  two 
heads  of  Hai?^8  and  Glands, 
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(1.)  Hain  or  Tncft omes.— These  are  thread-like 
prolongationa  externally  of  the  epidermal  cells  covered  ' 
by  cuticle  {fg.  85).  They  may  either  consiat  of  a  single 
cell,  when  they  are  called  simple  hairs  {Jign.  yO-93),  or 
of  several  cells,  when  they  are  termed  compound  (Jigs. 
97  and  100).  Simple  hairs,  again,  may  be  undivided 
(Jig.  90),  or  forked  {Jig.  91),  or  branched  (fy.  92). 
A  beautiful  form  of  simple  hair  is  that  called  sMllate 
{fif/.  93);  that  ia  formed  by  a  cell  dividing  horizontally 


into  a  number  of  parts  which  are  arranged  in  a  star- 
like  form. 

Compound  hairs  may  be  also  undivided,  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case  (_flg.  95),  or  branched  (_fig.  94). 
The  component  cells  of  compound  hairs  may  be  alao 
variously  arranged,  and  thus  give  a  variety  of  fornw 
tft  such  hairs.  Commonly  their  cells  are  placed  end  to 
end  in  a  single  row,  so  that  the  hairs  assume  a  more  or 
'ess  cylindrical  form  j  but  when  the  component  cells 
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tae  contracted  at  the  pointe  where  they  come  in  con~ 
tact,  they  become  monUiform  or  necklace- shaped  {fig. 
95),  When  the  ceUa  below  are  larger  than  ihase  above, 
80  that  the  haira  gradually  taper  upwards  to  a  point, 
they  becooie  conical ;  or  when  gradually  lai^er  from 
the  base  to  the  apex,  the  haira  are  clavate  or  club' 
ikaped  (Jig.  96) ;  or,  when  suddenly  enlarged  at  their 
apex  into  a  rouuded  head,  capitate  [fig.  97).  When 
the  cell  at  the  end  of  a  hair  ia  terminated  by  a  hook  on 


Fie.  96.   Fig.  96.    Fio.  97.    Fig. 


jr  oT  the  Tlrginlin  Epldenrott  (TmdtKanUa 

1  hail*. fig.  W.   Glucbidials  or  barbed 

telUUhiiir  Iran  the  Ivy. —  Fig.VSl.  Pellate 

i  side  pointing  downwards,  such  haira  are  called 
r  hooked  {fig.  98) ;  or  if  there  are  two  or 
more  hoots  at  the  apex,  they  are  glochidiafe  or  barbed 
(Jig.  99).  Hair*  again,  instead  of  being  erect,  or  placed 
obliquely  upon  the  epidermis,  may  develop  horizontally 
in  a  more  or  leaa  circular  manner,  and  tbrm  stellate 
haira,  aa  in  the  Ivy  {fig.  100) ;  or  two  of  the  component 
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cells  maj  develop  in  opposite  directions  from  another 
cell  raised  above  the  level  of  the  epidermis,  so  as  to 
produce  what  is  termed  a  shteld-Uke  or  peltate  hair 
{fig.  101),     Many  hairs  have  one  or  more  spiral  fibre» 


in  their  interior,  &s  those  on  the  outer  coat  of  the  fruit 
of  Salvia  HoTminum  (Jig.  102), 

When   the   diviBiooa  of   stellate    hairs    are    closelj 
connected  by  cuticle  or  otherwise,  they  form  acaUi  or 
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scurf  {fig-  103) ;  such  epidermal  appendages  are,  there- 
fore, simply  modifications  of  stellate  hairs. 

Other  modifications  of  hairs  which  are  allied  to  the 
above,  are  \heramenta  or  ramentaceous  hairs  so  frequently 
found  upon  the  stem  and  petioles  of  Ferns.  These  con- 
sists of  cells  combined  so  as  to  form  a  brownish  flattened 
scale  attached  by  its  base  to  the  surface  of  the  epidermis 
from  whence  it  grows  {fig.  104). 

When  the  hairs  are  composed  of  cells  which  are  short, 
and  have  their  inner  walls  thickened  so  that  they  form 
stiffened  processes,  they  are  then  called  setcB  or  bristles. 
These,  slightly  modified,  form  prickles^  which  may  be 
defined  as  large  multicellular  hairs  which  spring  from 
the  epidermis  and  layer  of  cells  beneath,  the  walls  of 
which  are  hardened  by  the  deposition  of  lignin,  and 
which  terminate  in  a  sharp  point  {fig,  105).  They 
are  especially  abundant  on  the  stems  of  the  Rose  and 
Bramble.  Prickles  and  some  other  allied  structures  have 
been  termed  Emergences, 

Hairs  occur  upon  various  parts  of  plants,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  abundance  and  nature,  they  give  varying 
appearances  to  their  surfaces,  all  of  which  are  distin- 
guished in  practical  Botany  by  special  names.  The 
more  common  position  of  hairs  is  upon  the  leaves  and 
young  stems,  but  they  are  also  found  on  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  the  fhiit,  and  the  seed.  On  young  roots  we  also 
find  cells  prolonged  beyond  the  surface  which  are  of 
the  nature  of  hairs,  and  have  therefore  been  termed 
root-hairs  or  fibrils  (see  Roots). 

(2.)  Glands, — This  name  is  properly  applied  only 
to  cells  which  secrete  a  peculiar  matter,  but  it  is  also 
vaguely  given  to  some  other  epidermal  and  sub- 
epidermal appendages.'  Glands  may  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  two  divisions  according  to  their  position, 
namely,  exteimal  and  internal, 

a.  External  Glands. — These  may  be  again  divided 
into  stalked  and  sessile.  The  stalked  glands  are  either 
formed  o£  a  single  cell,  dilated  at  its  apex  by  the  pecu- 
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liar  fluid  it  secretes  {fig.  106),  or  of  two  {fig.  110),  or 
more  {fig.  Ill)  secreting  cells,  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
hair  ;   or  they  consist  of  a  mass  of  secreting  cells  {figa. 

Fig.  106.   Fig.  107.     Fig.  108.        Fig.  109. 


Q 


Fig.  106.  stalked  unicellular  gland  of  Salvia. Fig.  107.  Stalked 

unicellular  glands  of  Snapdragon  {Antirrhinum  majiu). Fig. 

108.  Stalked  many-celled  gland  of  Ailanthus  glandulosa. Fig. 

109.  Stalked  many-celled  gland  from  Begonia  platanifoUa,    From 
Meyen. 

108   and   109).     The   stalked   glands  are  frequently 
termed  glandular  hairs. 

Sessile   Glands  present  various   appearances,   and 
consist,  like  the  former,  of  either  one  secreting  cell, 


Fig.  110.       Fig.  111. 


Fig.  112. 


Fig.  113. 


Fig  110.  Stalked  gland  of  Snapdragon,  terminated  at  its  summit  by 

two  secreting  cells. Fig.  111.  Stalked  gland  with  four  secreting 

cells  at  its  apex.    From  Meyen. Fig.  112.  Sessile  many-celled 

gland  from  the  common  Hop  (Httmuhts  Lupulus). Fig.  113. 

One-celled  sessile  glands,  termed  papuUn  or  papilloB. 

when  they  are  commonly  termed  papules  {Jig.  113),  or 
of  two,  or  more  {fig.  112). 

When  a  sessile  gland  contains  an  irritating  fluid 
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and  is  elongated  above  into  one  or  more  hair-like 
processes,  which  are  placed  horizontally  or  vertically, 
we  have  a  sting  formed.  In  the  Nettle  {fig.  114), 
the  sting  consists  of  a  single  cell,  enlarged  at  its  base, 
6,  by  the  irritating  fluid,  /,  /,  which  it  contains,  and 
tapering  upwards  to  near  the  apex,  when  it  again 
expands  into  a  rounded  head,  s.     The  enlarged  base  is 

Fig.  115. 


tre 


Uff 


Fig.  116. 


Fig.  114.  Sting  of  the  common  Nettle  (Urtica  dioica),  consisting  of 
a  single  cell  witb  a  bulbous  expansion  at  its  base,  6,  and  ter- 
minated above  by  swelling, «,  and  containing  a  granular  irritating 

fluid,  /.  /.     tr  e.  Epidermal  cells  surrounding  its  base. Pig. 

116.  Internal  gland  from  the  leaf  of  tbe  common  Bue  {Ruta 
graveolenf).  g.  Gland  surrounding  a  cayity,  ^  and  itself  sur- 
rounded by  the  epidermis, «,  and  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  leaf,  ve, 

Fig.  116.  Petal  of  Crown  Imperial  (Fri(illariaimperiaHs)fyfiih 

a  nectariferous  gland  at  its  base. 

closely  invested  by  a  dense  layer  of  epidermal  cells,  ive, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  case  to  it. 

b.  Internal  Glands, — These  are  cavities  containing 
secretions  situated  below  the  epidermis,  and  surrounded 
by  a  compact  layer  of  secreting  cells  (fig.  115,  ^).  In 
some  cases  they  are  of  small  size,  as  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Rue  (fig,  115),  Myrtle,  and  Orange.     In  those 
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leaves  they  may  be  readily  observed  by  holding  them 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  when  they  appear,  as 
little  transparent  spots ;  hence  such  leaves  are  termed 
dotted.  This  dotted  appearance  is  due  to  the  oily  mat- 
ters they  contain  refracting  the  light  in  a  different  manner 
to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  leaf.  In  other  instances 
these  glands  are  of  large  size,  and  project  more  or  less 
beyond  the  surface  in  the  form  of  little  excrescences,  as 
those  in  the  rind  of  the  Orange,  Lemon,  and  Citron. 

Holding  a  sort  of  intermediate  position  between  the 
internal  and  external  glands,  are  the  true  nectaries  of 
Howers,  which  being  strictly  of  a  glandular  nature 
will  be  most  properly  alluded  to  here  under  the  name 
of  nectariferous  glands.  They  are  well  seen  at  the  base 
of  the  petals  of  the  species  of  Ranunculus^  and  in 
the  Crown  Imperial  {fig,  116).  These  glands  consist 
of  a  pore  or  depression  into  which  a  honey-like  fluid 
or  nectar  is  secreted,  or  rather  excreted,  by  the  surround- 
ing cells. 

6.  Intercellular  System. — Having  now  described 
the  different  kinds  of  cells,  and  the  modifications  which 
they  undergo  when  combined  so  as  to  form  the  tissues, 
we  have  in  the  next  place  to  allude  to  certain  cavities, 
which  are  placed  between  their  walls,  or  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  some  of  their  component  cells.  These 
constitute  the  Intercellular  System, 

a.  Intercellular  Passages  or  Canals^  and  Intercellu- 
lar Spaces. — The  cells  being  very  commonly  boimded  by 
rounded  surfaces,  or  by  more  or  less  irregular  outlines, 
it  must  necessarily  happen  that  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  one  another  they  can  only  touch  at  certain 
points,  and  therefore  interspaces  will  be  left  between 
them,  the  size  of  which  will  vary,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  roundness  or  irregularity  of  their  sur- 
iaces."  When  such  spaces  exist  as  small  angular  canals 
running  round  the  surfaces  or  edges  of  the  cells  and  freely 
communicating  with  one  another,  as  is  especially  evi- 
dent in  round  or  elliptical  parenchyma  (Jig,  46),  they 
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•re  called  intercellular  pansages  or  canals ;  but  when 
they  are  of  large  size,  as  in  Bpongiforni  liasue,  they  are 
termed  intercellular  spaces  {Jiij.  65).  In  moat  cases 
theee  spaces  and  canals  are  tilled  witji  air,  and  when 
they  occur  in  any  organ  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
which  possesses  stomata,  they  always  communicate  with 
them  I'Jig.  68,  /),  by  which  means  a  free  passage  ia  kept 
up  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  air  they  themselves 
contain. 

b.  Air  Cavilief. — In  water  plants  tjie  intercellular 
spaces  are  commonly  of  large  size,  and  bounded  by  a 


number  of  small  cells  regularly  arranged  by  which  they 
are  prevented  from  communicating  with  each  other, 
or  with  the  external  air  (Jig.  117);  they  are  then  cniii- 
tuonly  termed  air  cavities.  In  other  instances  we  find 
large  air  cavities,  as  in  the  stems  of  Grasses  and 
•  Umbelliferous  plants,  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  destruction  of  their  internal  tissues  by  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  their  outer  portions ;  these  large 
cavities  have  been  termed  lacuncE. 

c.  Receptacles  vf  Secretion. — In  many  plants,  again, 
the  intercellular  canals  or  spaces  act  as  receptacles  for 
the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant ;  in  which  case  they 
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are  termed  Receptacles  of  Secretion,  These  receptacles 
vary  much  in  form,  but  are  usually  more  or  less  elon- 
gated. In  the  pericarp  of  the  fruit  of  Umbelliferous 
plants  they  form  the  receptacles  of  oil,  which  have  been 
termed  vittce  (Jig,  118,  1,  2,  3,  4). 

d.  Intercellular  Substance, — The  spaces  above  de- 
scribed as  occurring  between  the  walls  of  adjoining  cells 
appear  in  some  few  cases  to  be  filled  up  by  solid  matter, 
to  which  the  name  of  intercellular  substance  has  been 
given.  This  intercellular  substance  was  supposed  to 
be  universally  distributed  between  the  cells,  and  in 
some  plants  in  great  abundance,  as  in  many  Algae,  the 
horny  albumen  of  seeds,  and  in  the  collenchymatous 
cells  of  the  Begonia  (Jig.  66,  c/,  cl),  &c.  But  in  all 
these  cases  this  appearance  is  due  to  alterations  and 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  cellulose  form- 
ing the  cell-wall  and  contents  of  the  cell. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ORGANS   OF   NUTRITION. 


Having  now  considered  the  elementary  structures  of 
plants,  we  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  the  various 
compound  organs  which  they  form  by  their  combina- 
tion. These,  as  already  noticed  (page  14),  are  arranged 
in  two  divisions,  namely:  1.  Organs  of  Nutrition,  and 
2.  Organs  of  Reproduction,  We  commence  with  the 
organs  of  nutrition,  and  shall  first  describe  the  stem, 
or  caulome,  as  it  is  now  frequently  termed. 

Section  1.     The  Stem  or  Caulome. 

The  stem  may  be  defined  as  that  part  of  the  axis 
which  at  its  first  development  in  the  embryo  takes  an 
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opposite  direction  to  the  root,  seeking  the  light  and  air, 
and  hence  termed  the  ascending  axis,  and  bearing  on 
its  surface  leaves  and  other  leafy  appendages.  This 
definition  will,  in  numerous  instances,  only  strictly 
apply  to  a  stem  at  its  earliest  development,  for  it  fre- 
quently happens  that,  soon  after  its  appearance,  instead 
of  continuing  to  take  an  upward  direction  into  the  air, 
it  will  grow  along  the  ground,  or  even  bury  itself 
beneath  the  surface,  and  thus  by  withdrawing  itself 
from  the  light  and  air  it  resembles,  in  such  respects, 
the  root,  with  which  organ  such  stems  are,  therefore, 
ordinarily  confounded.  In  these  cases,  however,  a 
stem  is  at  once  distinguished  from  a  root  by  bearing 
modified  leaves,  each  of  which  has  also  the  power  of 
lorming  a  leaf-bud  in  its  axil.  The  presence  of  leaves 
and  leaf-buds  is  therefore  the  essential  characteristic  of 
a  stem,  in  contradistinction  to  a  root,  in  which  such 
structures  are  always  absent.  Those  plants  in  which  the 
stem  is  clearly  evident  are  called  caulescent^  while  those 
in  which  it  is  very  short  or  inconspicuous  are  termed 
acaulescent  or  stemless. 

1.  Internal  Structure  of  the  Stem  in  General. — 
A  stem  in  its  simplest  condition  consists  merely  of 
parenchyma  with  a  central  vertical  cord  of  slightly 
elongated,  somewhat  thickened  cells.  Examples  of 
such  a  stem  may  be  commonly  seen  in  Mosses  (Jig,  8). 
Such  a  structure,  however,  would  be  unsuited  to  plants 
except  those  of  low  organisation,  and  we  accordingly 
find,  as  a  rule,  that  in  all  plants  above  the  Mosses  the 
stem  is  made  up  partly  of  parenchyma,  and  partly  cf 
woody  tissue  and  vessels  of  different  kinds,  by  which 
the  requisite  strength  and  toughness  are  produced.  In 
such  stems  therefore  we  distinguish  two  systems,  namely, 
a  Parenchymatous  or  Cellular,  and  a  Fibro- vascular. 
The  parenchyinaious  system  grows  in  any  direction 
according  to  circumstances,  either  longitudinally,  by 
which  the  stem  is  lengthened,  or  horizontally,  by  which 
it  is  increased  in  diameter.     The Jibi  o-vascular  system 
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otilj  grows  loDgitudinally,  and  thus  forms  cords  or 
bundles  which  are  distributed  vertically  in  the  midst 
of  the  parenchymatous.  The  parenchj/ma'oiis  syatan 
is  thei'efore  also  termed  the  horizontal  system,  while 
the  fibio-vascuiar  is  likewise  called  the  longilvdinal 
fi/stem. 

In  their  internal  structure  the  stems  of  pknia  are 
(subject  to  numerous  modifications,  all  of  which  may 
be,  however,  ia  their  essential  particularp,  reduced  to 
three  great  divisions,  two  of  wliicb  are  found  in  Pha. 


Fig.  120. 


nerogamoiis  Plant?,  and  one  in  Cryptogamoua ;  heneo 
»uch  Cryptogamoua  Plants  are  distinguished  under  the 
name  of  Corniophytes.  As  illustrations  of  the  two 
former  we  may  Uke  an  Oak  and  a  Palm  stem ;  of  the 
latter,  that  of  a  Tree-fern. 

Upon  making  a  transverse  section  of  an  Oak  (fig. 
110),  we  observe  that  the  two  systems  of  which  the 
Etem  is  composed  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  a  dis- 
tinct separation  of  parts.  Thus  we  have  a  central  one, 
lii,  called  the  pith;  an  external  one,  c  c,  or  hark;  an 
intermediate   Kood,  r,  arranged   in  concentric    layers, 
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known  aa  the  annual  rings ;  and  little  ray?,  b,  con- 
necting the  pith  and  the  bark,  termed  medullaiij  rayg. 
Such  a  stem  grows  essentially  in  diameter  by  Uie 
annual  additions  of  3  new  ring  of  wood  on  the 
outside  of  the  previous  wood,  and  hence  it  is  called 
Ex<^enouB  (from  two  Greek  words  signifying  outside 
growers). 

In  a  Palm  stem  no  such  distinction  of  parts  can  be 
noticed  {Jig.  120),  but  upon  making  a  transverse  section 
we  observe  a  mass  of  parenchyma,  m,  more  or  less 
distributed  throughout  it,  and  the  tibro- vascular  system 

Fio.  121. 


arranged  vertically  in  this  in  the  form  of  separate 
bundles,/,  which  have  no  tendency  lo  form  conceniric 
layers  of  wood ;  the  whole  being  covered  externally  bya 
fibrous  and  parenchymatous  layer,  b,  which  is  termed 
the  false  bark  or  rind.  This  structure  is  called  En- 
dogenous (from  two  Greek  words  signifying  ins'de 
growers),  as  such  sterna  grow  by  the  addition  of  new 
fibro-vaacular  bundles  which  are  at  first  directed  toivarda 

If  we  now  make  a  transverse  section  of  a  Tree-fern 
(Jig.  121),  we  observe  the  centre,  m,  to  be  either  hollow 
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or  filled  with  parenchyma,  the  fibro- vascular  bundles 
being  arranged  in  irregular  sinuous  plates,  v,  v,  r,  around 
it  and  forming  a  continuous  or  interrupted  circle  near 
the  circumference,  which  consists  of  a  rind,  e,  insepar- 
able from  the  wood  beneath.  This  structure  is  termed 
Acrogenous  (from  two  Greek  words  signifying  summit 
growers),  because  such  a  stem  grows  only  by  additions 
to  its  apex. 

The  characteristic  peculiarities  thus  found  to  exist 
in  the  internal  appearances  and  growth  of  these  three 
kinds   of  stem   are   due   to   corresponding  differences 
in  their    component  parts,   or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  their  Jibro-vascular  bundles.      Thus  the  Jibro- 
vaiscular  bundle  of  an  Exogenous  stem  (^Jig,  122)  con- 
sists  in  the  first  year  of  growth  of  a  layer  of  spiral 
vessels,    s,  v,  surrounding   the  pith,  p ;    and    on    the 
outside  of  this  layer  there  are  subsequently  developed, 
in  perennial  plants,  pitted   vessels,  c?,  and  wood-cells, 
w,  which  together  form  the  wood.     But  in  herbaceous 
plants  annular  and  reticulated  vessels  are  also   found 
intermixed  with  the  wood-cells.     The  wood  is  covered 
externally  by  a  layer  of  vitally  active  or  generating  cells, 
c,  called  the  cambium  (see  page  82),  on  the  outside  of 
which  are  the  liber,  Z,  the  cellular  parts  of  the  bark,  c€, 
and  the  epidermis,  e.    The  different  kinds  of  tissue  which 
are  placed  between  the  cambium   layer  and  the  pith 
form  what  has  been  called  the  xylem  or  woody  portion 
of  the  bundle ;  and  those  outside  forming  the  liber — 
that  portion  which  has  been  termed  the  phloem ;  so  that 
the  fibro- vascular  bundle  has  the  pith,  jo,  on  its  inner 
surface  and  is  covered  externally  by  the  cellular  layers, 
ce,  of  the  bark.    In  these  bundles  the  growth  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  is  progressive,  the  inner  part  of  each  being 
first  formed,  and  growth  gradually  proceeding  to  the 
outside,  and  as  they  always  contain  a  cambium  layer 
they    are    capable   of  further  growth,  and    thus   form 
periodically  new  layers  of  xylem  and  phloem,  and  are 
therefore  called  indefinite  or  open  fibro-vascular  bundles. 
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Italso  necessarily  follows  from  the  cambiuni  layer  being 
placed  between  the  sylem  and  the  phloem,  tjiat  the 
layers  of  increase  to  these  parts  of  the  bundle  are  in 
continuity  with  the  previous  layeis. 

Id    Endogenous    stems   the  jihro-vmcular  /iiuidUg 
(Jig.  123)  consist  interoally  of  wood-cells,  ur,  and  H^iral 


vessels,  3  v  ;  on  the  outside  of  which  other  spiral  vessels 
are  formed,  as  well  as  pitted,  d,  and  other  vesnela; 
these  are  succeeded  by  a  number  of  delicate  paren- 
chymatous cells,  c,  corresponding  to  cambium  cells, 
which  are  gradually  converted  into  thick-aided  pro- 
senchyniatous  cells,  I,  resembling  those  of  the  liber  of 
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Exogenous  stems.  On  the  outside  of  these  liber-cells 
are  some  laticiferous  vessels,  Ic ;  and  the  whole  bundle 
is  surrounded  by  parenchyma,  p.  In  this  case  the 
development  of  the  fibro- vascular  bundles,  like  those  of 
Exogenous  stems,  is  gradual,  the  inner  part  of  each  being 
first  formed  and  growth  proceeding  progressively  to  the 
outside ;  hence  these  also  are  progressive  bundles ;  but, 
as  such  bimdles  have  no  layer  of  generating  cells  re- 
sembling the  cambium  layer,  no  increase  in  size  can 
take  place  in  them  in  successive  seasons,  as  in  the  in- 
definite fibro-vascular  bundles  of  Exogenous  stems. 
Hence  the  new  bundles  are  not  developed  in  con- 
tinuity with  the  old,  but  remain  distinct  and  of  limited 
size.  They  are  therefore  named  definite  or  closed  fibro- 
vascidar  bundles. 

In  Acrogenous  ^tQia^'Xh^  Jibro- vascular  bundles  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  vessels  of  the  scalariform,  annular, 
or  spiral  type,  according  to  the  plants  in  the  different 
orders  of  Cormophytes  to  which  they  belong;  these 
are  surrounded  by  delicate  tubular  cell?,  and  the  whole 
is  enclosed  by  a  firm  layer  of  that  variety  of  parenchyma 
known  as  sclerenchyma.  Such  bundles  only  grow  by 
additions  to  their  summit,  and  as  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  not  formed  in  succession  like 
those  of  indefinite  and  definite  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
but  simultaneously,  they  have  been  called  simultaneous 
Jibro-vascular  bundles ;  and  as  these  bundles,  like  those 
of  Endogenous  stems,  have  no  layer  of  cambium  cells, 
they  are  also  said  to  be  closed. 

The  plants  which  present  these  distinctive  appear- 
ances and  modes  of  growth  in  their  stems  have  also 
certain  difEerences  in  the  structure  of  their  embryo. 
Thus  plants  with  Exogenous  stems  have  an  embryo 
with  two  cotyledons ;  those  with  Endogenous  stems 
have  but  one  cotyledon  in  their  embryo ;  while  those 
with  Acrogenous  stems  have  no  proper  embryo,  and 
consequently  have  no  cotyledons.  Hence  Exogenous 
stems    are    also    termed    Dicotyledonous  ;  Endogenous 
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stems  Monocoti/hd/ynmis  ;  and  Acrogenoua  Btems  Acoty- 
Udonous.  With  these  general  remarka  on  the  iDiernal 
Btnictiire  of  the  three  kinds  of  Etenis  we  dow  pro- 
ceed to  describe  them  respectively  in  detail. 

A.  Exogenous  or  Dicottledo.-.ous  Stem. — All  the 
trees  and  large  shrubs  of  this  country,  and  with  rare 
exceptions  those  of  temperate  and  cold  climiitea,  are 
exogenous  in  their  growth.  In  warm  and  tropical 
regions  such  plants  occur  associated  with  those  poaaeaa- 
ing  endogenous  and  aorogenous  atrncture ;  but  Dico- 
tyledonous plants  are  far  more  abundant  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  earth. 

In  the  embryo  state,  the  Exogenous  stem  is  entirely 
composed  of  parenchyma ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year's  growth  the  stem  pre- 
senta  the  following  parts  (^17. 
124):  1.  A  central  maca  of 
parenchyma,  ni,whichia called 
the  Medulla  or  Pith  ;  2.  An 
interrupted  ring  of  spiral  ves- 
sels, (,  culled  the  Medullarii  ^ 
sheath  ;  3.  An  interrupted 
zone  or  ring  of  wood-cells 
and  vesaels,  forming  the 
Wood ;  4.  A  layer  of  very  de- 
licate thin-walled  cells,  the  f^ 
Cambivm  lai/er ;  5.  Radiating 
lines,  r,  connecting  the  pith 
with  tbe  cambium  layer  and 
bark,  the  Medullary  rayg ; 
and  6.  The  Barl,  h,  a  mass  of 
parenchyma  surrounding  the 
whole    etem,   and  containing  in 


■  liber- calls, 


and    invested   on    its    external    aurface   by  the 
Epidermis. 

Each  succeeding  year's  growth  ia  esaentially  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  of  the  ^rst  year,  except  as  regards  the  pith 
and   spiral   Teasels  ;    the  former  of  which    does   not 
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increase  in  size  after  the  first  year,  and  the  latter  are  never 
repeated,  so  that  in  old  stems  we  have  no  more  distinct 
regions  than  in  those  of  the  first  year.  We  have  conse- 
quently in  all  Exogenous  stems  the  following  parts, — 
namely,  pith,  medullary  sheath,  wood,  medullary  rays, 
cambiwn  layer,  and  bark — which  we  shall  now  describe 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

(1)  Flth  or  Medulla  (Jigs,  124,  m,  and  125,  B,  a,  a), — 
This  consists  essentially  of  parenchyma,  and  it  forms  a 
more  or  less  cylindrical  or  angular  column  Which  is 
situated  commonly  at,  or  towards,  the  centre  of  the 
stem.  As  a  general  rule  the  pith  is  not  continued  into 
the  root,  but  it  is  always  in  connexion  with  the 
terminal  bud  of  the  stem,  and  also  at  first  indirectly  by 
the  medullary  rays  with  all  the  lateral  leaf-buds;  as 
the  latter,  however,  continue  to  develop,  their  con- 
nexion with  the  central  pith  is  cut  off,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter  in  speaking  of  their  structure  and 
origin.  The  parenchyma  of  which  the  pith  is  composed 
is  generally  that  kind  which  is  known  as  regular  (Jig. 
48),  so  that  when  a  section  is  made  of  it,  and  examined 
microscopically,  it  presents  an  hexagonal  (Jig,  125,  B, 
a,  a),  or  polyhedral  appearance. 

In  the  earl'est  stages  of  the  plant's  existence  the 
whole  of  it  consists  of  parenchyma ;  and  out  of  this 
tissue,  by  the  differentiation  of  special  cells,  the  more 
elaborate  spiral  and  other  vessels,  and  wood- cells,  aie 
developed.  As,  however,  these  elements  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  increase  in  number,  they  encroach  upon 
the  parenchyma,  and  thus  circumscribing  tha  central 
portion  till  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  continuous 
column  or  pith  (Jig.  124,  m),  filling  the  interior  of  the 
stem,  and  giving  off  the  medullary  rays,  r,  as  flattened 
plate-like  processes,  which  connect  the  pith  with  the 
cellular  layers  of  the  bark,  b.  That  portion  of  the 
parenchyma  which  thus  remains  is  called  the  funda- 
mental tissue. 

Instead  of   continuing   to  form   an    uninterrupted 
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column,  the  pith,  in  after  years,  owing  to  the  external 
parts  growing  rapidly,  becomes  more  or  Jess  broken 
up ;  and  even  in  many  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the 
Hemlock  and  others,  which  grow  with  great  rapidity,  it 
is  almost  entirely  destroyed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
plant's  life,  and  large  air  cavities  are  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  stem. 

The  diameter  of  the  pith  varies  much  in  different 
plants,  and  also  in  different  branches  of  the  same  plant. 
It  is  generally  very  small  in  hard-wooded  plants,  as  in 
the  Ebony  and  Guaiacum ;  while  in  soft-wood ed  plants, 
as  the  Elder  and  Ricepaper  Plant  (^Tetrapanax {Aralia) 
papi/7nfera)f  it  is  of  large  size. 

(2)  The  Medullary  Sheath  {fig,  125,  B,  d)  consists  of 
spiral  vessels  which  are  situated  on  the  innermost  part 
of  the  ring  of  wood  which  forms  the  first  year's  growth. 
They  do  not  form  a  continuous  slieath  to  the  pith  {fig. 
124,  t\  but  spaces  are  left  between  them,  through  which 
the  medullary  rays,  r,  pass  outwards.  As  the  spiral 
vessels  are  never  repeated  after  the  first  year's  growth, 
the  medullary  sheath  is  consequently  the  only  part  of 
the  stem  in  which  they  normally  occur. 

(8)  The  Wood  or  Xyltm, — This  is  situated  between 
the  pith  on  its  inside  and  the  bark  on  its  outer  {fig.  119, 
r),  and  it  is  separated  into  wedge-shaped  bundles  by 
the  passage  through  it  of  the  medullary  rays,  h.  In 
the  first  year's  growth  of  an  exogenous  stem  the  wood 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  an  interrupted  ring  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  pith  {fig.  124,  ()  ;  and  that 
portion  which  is  first  developed  consists,  as  just  noticed, 
of  spiral  vessels  {figs.  124,  t]  and  125,  B,  cZ),  which 
form  the  medullary  sheath. 

On  the  outside  of  the  medullary  sheath,  the  ring  of 
wood  forming  the  first  year's  growth  {fig.  125,  B,  1) 
consists  of  woody  tissue,  c,  among  which  are  distributed, 
more  or  less  abundantly,  some  vessels,  ^,  chiefly  of  the 
kind  called  pitted  in  perennial  plants ;  although  in 
herbaceous  plants  we  have  also  annular  and  other  vessels. 
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When  tlie  stem  lasts  more  than  one  year  a  eecond  ring 
of  wood  is  formed  from  the  cells  of  ibe  cambium  liyet 
wliich  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  first  ring. 
This  second  ring  (fg.  125,  B,  2)  reaemblea  in  every 
respect  thai  of  the  first  year,  pscept  that  no  medullary 
sheath  is  formed  ;  it  consists  therefore  entirely  of  woody 
tissue  and  pitted  vessels,  c,  b.      In  the  third  year  nf 
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growth  another  ring  of  wood  is  produced  precisely  re- 
sembling the  second  (Ji(/.  125,  3),  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  each  succeeding  annual  ring  as  long  as  the 
])lant.  continues  to  live.  It  is  in  consequence  of  each 
succeeding  layer  of  wood  being  thus  deposited  on  the 
outside  of  those  of  the  previous  years,  that  these  stem^i 
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are  called  exogenous.  In  the  stems  of  Gymnospernious 
plants,  as  those  of  the  Fir,  the  annual  rings  of  wood, 
which  are  well  marked,  instead  of  being  formed  of 
ordinary  woody  tissue,  and  pitted  vessels,  consist  essen- 
tially of  wood-cells  with  bordered  pits.  Hence  upon 
making  a  transverse  section  of  the  wood  of  such  trees, 
the  openings  will  be  observed  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  size ;  while  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  wood 
of  other  exogenous  trees  the  pitted  vessels  may  be  at 
once  distinguished  from  the  wood-cells  by  the  larger 
size  of  their  openings  {fig,  125,  A,  5,  b,  h). 

The  pitted  vessels  in  ordinary  trees  are  also  com- 
monly more  abundant  on  the  inner  part  of  each  annual 
ring,  the  wood- cells  forming  a  compact  layer  on  the 
outside  (^.  125,  A,  c,  c,  c).  In  such  cases  the  limits 
of  each  ring  are  accurately  defined.  In  those  trees  which 
have  the  pitted  vessels  more  or  less  diffused  throughout 
the  woody  tissue,  as  in  the  Lime  and  Maple,  the  rings  are 
by  no  means  so  evident,  and  can  then  only  be  distin- 
guished by  the  smaller  size  of  the  wood-cells  on  the 
outside  of  each  layer,  which  appearance  is  caused  by 
their  diminished  growth  towards  the  end  of  the  season. 

When  the  annual  layers  are  first  formed,  the  walls 
of  their  component  wood-cells  and  vessels  are  pervious 
to  fluids,  and  very  thin,  and  their  cavities  gorged  with 
sap.  But  as  they  increase  in  age,  their  walls  become 
so  thickened  that  their  cavities  are  ultimately  almost  or 
entirely  obliterated,  and  they  are  then  impervious  to 
fluids.  This  change  is  especially  evident  in  the  w^ood 
of  those  trees  in  which  the  thickening  layers  are  of  a 
coloured  nature,  as  in  the  Ebony  and  Guaiacum.  Such 
coloured  portions  are  generally  most  evident  in  tropical 
trees,  although  they  also  occur  more  or  less  in  most  of 
the  trees  of  cold  and  temperate  regions.  In  some  of  the 
latter,  however,  as  the  Poplar  and  the  Willow,  the 
whole  of  the  wood  is  nearly  colourless,  and  exhibits  but 
little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  internal  and 
external  layers. 
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From  the  above  characters  presented  by  the  wood 
according  to  its  age,  we  distinguish  in  it  two  parts; 
namely,  an  internal  portion,  in  which  the  wood-cells 
and  vessels  have  thickened  walls,  are  impervious  to 
fluids,  hard  in  texture,  of  a  dry  nature,  and  commonly 
more  or  less  coloured,  which  is  called  the  Duramen,  or 
Heart-wood ;  and  an  outer  portion  in  which  the  wood- 
cells  and  vessels  have  thin  sides,  are  pervious  to,  and 
full  of  sap,  soft  in  texture,  and  pale  or  colourless,  to 
which  the  name  o^  Alburnum  or  Sap-wood  is  given. 

Age  of  Dicotyledonous  Trees. — As  each  ring  of  wood 
in  an  Exogenous  stem  is  produced  annually,  it  should 
follow  that  by  counting  the  number  of  rings  in  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  stem  of  such  a  tree,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  its  age  This  is  true  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, when  such  trees  are  natives  of  cold  climates,  because 
in  these  the  annual  rings  are  usually  distinctly  marked ; 
but  in  Dicotyledonous  trees  of  warm  climates  it  is  gene- 
rally difficult,  and  frequently  impossible,  to  ascertain  their 
age  in  this  manner,  in  consequence  of  several  disturbing 
causes:  thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  rings  are  by  no  means 
so  well  defined  ;  secondly,  more  than  one  ring  may  be 
formed  in  a  year ;  thirdly,  some  trees,  such  as  Zamias^ 
only  produce  one  ring  as  the  growth  of  several  years ; 
fourthly,  some  plants,  as  certain  species  of  Cacti,  never 
form  annual  rings,  but  the  wood,  whatever  its  age,  only 
appears  as  a  uniform  mass ;  while,  lastly,  in  some  trees, 
such  as  Guaiacum,  the  rings  are  not  only  indistinct,  but 
very  irregular  in  their  growth. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  age  of  a  tree  may  not 
only  be  ascertained  by  counting  the  annual  rings  in  a 
transverse  section  of  the  wood,  but  that  the  mere  in- 
spection of  a  fragment  of  the  wood  of  a  tree  of  which 
the  diameter  is  known,  will  also  afford  data  by  which 
the  age  may  be  ascertained.  The  manner  of  proceed- 
ing in  such  a  case  is  as  follows  : — Divide  half  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tree  divested  of  its  bark  by  the  diameter 
of  the  fi*agment,  and  then,  having  ascertained  the  number 
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of  rings  in  that  fragment,  multiply  this  number  by  the 
quotient  previously  obtained.     Thus,  suppose  the  dia- 
meter of  the  fragment  to  be  two  inches,  and  that  of 
half  the  diameter  of  the  wood  twenty  inches ;  then,  if 
there  are  eight  rings  in  the  fragment,  by  multiplying 
this   number  by  ten,  the  quotient  resulting  from  the 
division  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  tree  by  that  of  the 
fragment,  we  shall  get  eighty  years  as  the  supposed  age. 
Now,  if  the  thickness  of  the  rings  was  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  tree,  and  the  pith  consequently  central,  such 
a  result  would  be  perfectly  accurate,  but  it  happens  from 
various  causes  that  the  rings  are  fi-equently  much  thicker 
on  one   side  than  on  the  other,  and  a  fragment  taken 
therefore  from  either  side  indifferently  would  lead  to 
very  varyirg  results.     A  better  way  to  calculate  the 
age  of  a  tree  by  the  inspection  of   a  fragment  is  to 
remove  two  pieces  from   its    two   opposite   sides,  and 
then,  having  ascertained  the  number  of  rings  in  each, 
take  the  mean  of  that  number,  and  proceed  as  in  the 
former  case.      Thus,    suppose  two  inches,    as   before, 
removed  from  the  two  opposite  sides  of  a  tree,  and  that 
in  one  we  have  eight  rings,  and  in  the  other  twelve, 
we  have  ten  rings  as  the  mean  of  the  two.     If  we  now 
divide,  as  before,  half  the   diameter,  twenty   inches, 
by  two,  and  multiply  the  quotient  ten  which  results, 
by  ten,  the  mean  of  the  number  of  rings  in  the  two 
notches,  we  get  one  hundred  years  as  the  age  of  the 
plant  under  consideration.     Such  a  rule  in  many  cases 
will  no  doubt  furnish  a  result  tolerably  correct,  but 
even  this  will  frequently  lead  to  error,  from  the  varying 
thickness  of  the  annual  rings  produced  by  a  tree  at 
different  periods  of  its  age. 

It  is  probable  that,  from  not  sufficiently  taking  into 
account  the  variations  in  the  growth  of  the  annual 
rings  at  different  periods  of  their  age,  and  their  varying 
thickness  on  the  two  sides  of  the  tree,  the  ages  of  such 
trees  have  been  sometimes  over-estimated.  But  still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dicotyledonous  trees  do  live 
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to  a  great  age ;  in  fact,  when  we  consider  that  the  new 
rings  of  wood  are  developed  from  the  cambium  ceils 
which  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  previous  rings, 
and  that  it  is  in  these  new  annual  rings  that  all  the 
active  functions  of  the  plant  are  carried  on,  there  can 
be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  direct  limit  to 
their  age. 

Size  of  Dicotyledonous  Trees. — As  there  is  no  assign- 
able limit  to  the  age  of  Dicotyledonous  trees  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mode  of  growth,  so  in  like  manner  the 
same  circumstance  leads,  in  many  cases,  to  their  attain- 
ing a  great  size.  Thus  the  Sequoia  gig'antea  has  been 
measured  116  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base;  and 
even  Oaks  in  this  country  have  been  known  to  measure 
more  than  50  feet  in  circumference ;  and  many  other 
remarkable  examples  might  be  given  of  such  trees 
attaining  to  an  enormous  size,  which  circumstance  is 
of  itself  also  an  evidence  of  their  great  age. 

(4)  Camhium-layer  or  Cambium  {Jig.  125,  A  and  B, 
e). — On  the  outside  of  each  annual  ring  of  wood,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  a  layer  of  vitally  active  cells  is 
placed,  to  which  the  name  of  camhium-layer  or  cambium 
has  been  given.  It  is  from  these  cambium  cells  that 
new  layers  of  wood  and  phloem  are  annually  formed,  and 
from  the  cambium- layer  being  situated  between  the 
xylem  and  the  phloem  of  the  indefinite  fibro-vascular 
bundles  of  which  Exogenous  stems  are  coniposed,  it 
follows  that  the  layers  of  increase  to  these  parts  of  the 
bundle  are  in  continuity  with  the  previous  layers.  The 
cells  composing  the  cambium-layer  are  of  a  very  delicate 
nature,  and  consist  of  a  thin  wall  of  cellulose,  containing 
a  nucleus,  protoplasm,  and  watery  cell- sap  ;  in  feet,  all 
the  substances  which  are  present  in  young  growing  cells. 
The  cambium-layer  is  called  a  generating  tissue  or 
meristemj  because  its  cells  are  capable  of  dividing  and 
forming  permanent  tissue,  or  that  in  which  the  cells 
have  ceased  to  divide,  but  have  assumed  their  definite 
form. 
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.  (5)  Medullary  Rays, — We  have  already  seen  that  at 
first  the  stem  consists  entirely  of  parenchyma,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year's  growth,  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  the  wood  and  phloem,  this  parenchyma 
becomes  separated  into  two  regions — an  internal  or 
pith,  and  an  external  forming  the  cellular  layers  of  the 
bark ;  the  separation  however  not  being  complete,  but 
the  two  being  connected  by  titssue  of  the  same  nature 
as  themselves,  to  which  the  name  of  medullary  rays  has 
been  applied  {^fig.  119,  6,  and  124,  r). 

The  cells  forming  these  medullary  rays,  like  those 
of  the  pith,  are  part  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the 
stem  (page  76) ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  form,  and 
become  much  flattened  (Jig,  50)  in  a  radial  direction, 
owing  to  the  pressure  which  the  neighbouring  wedges 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  have  exerted  upon  them.  As 
new  rings  of  wood  are  formed  in  successive  years,  fresh 
additions  are  made  to  the  ends  of  the  medullary  rays 
from  the  cambium,  so  that,  however  large  the  space 
between  the  pith  and  the  cellular  portion  of  the  bark 
ultimately  becomes,  the  two  are  always  kept  in  con- 
nexion by  their  means.  Besides  tlie  medullary  rays, 
which  thus  extend  throughout  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  wood,  others  are  also  commonly  developed  between 
them  in  each  succeeding  year,  which  extend  from  the 
rings  of  those  years  respectively  to  the  bark ;  these  are 
called  secondary  medullary  rays. 

The  medullary  rays  are  composed  of  flattened  six- 
sided  cells,  which  are  placed  one  above  the  other  in 
one  or  more  rows,  like  the  bricks  in  a  wall,  hence  the 
tissue  which  they  form  is  termed  murifoi^m  'parenchyma 
{figs.  125,  B,  I,  i\  and  50).  The  tissue  formed  by 
the  medullary  rays  is  not  continuous  from  one  end 
of  the  stem  to  the  other,  but  the  rays  are  more  or  less 
interrupted  by  the  passage  between  them  of  the  libro- 
vascular  tissue  forming  the  wood,  so  that  they  are  split 
up  vertically  into  a  number  of  distinct  portions  (fig, 
126,  rm).     This  arrangement  may  be  best  observed 
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by  making  thin  sectiona  of  the  wood  perpendicular  to 
the  rays— that  is,  tangential  to  the  circumference  of 
the  Bteni.  The  medullary  rays  constitute  the  silver 
grain  of  cabinet-makers  and  carpenters. 

(6)  The  Bark  or  CorUx.—Tbe  bark  is  situated  on 
the  outside  of  the  stem,  surrounding  the  wood  {fig.  119, 
c.  c),  to  which  it  is  organically  connected  by  means  of 
the  medullary   rays  and  cambium-layer.      When  the 
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Btem  is  first  formed  the  bark  is  entirely  composed, 
like  the  pith,  of  parenchyma,  but  as  soon  aa  the  wood 
iiegins  to  be  developed  on  the  outside  of  the  pith,  cer- 
tain cells  which  lie  nearer  the  surface  of  the  stem 
make  their  appearance,  which  develop  into  liber-celia 
(Jig.  127,  d).  Externally  to  these  lie  other  parenehy- 
mat«u8  cells,  the  inner  ones  of  which  form  the  green 
layer  of  the  bark,  c,  whilst  the  outer  cells  become  de- 
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ped  into  the  cork  tissue,  i,  and  these  again  are  in- 
ed  by  colourless  cells,  forming  the  epidermis,  a,  so 

the  bark,  when  fully  formed,  consists  of  two  dis- 
t  systems :  namely,  an  internal  or  Jibro-vasculary 
an  external  or  parenchymatous.  Further,  the  paren- 
matous  system,  as  just  noticed,  exhibits  a  separa- 

into  two  portions  ;  so  that  the  fully  developed 
c  accordingly  presents  three  distinct  layers,  in  addi- 

to  the  epidermis,  which  is  common  to  it  and  the 
jr  young  external  parts  of  plants.  The  three  layers 
per  to  the  bark  are  called,  proceeding  from  within 
V7ards  :  1.  Liber^  Inner  Bark,  or  Phloem  (Jigs,  127, 
ind  125,  A  and  B,  /,  /) ;  2.  Cellular  Envelope, 
en  Layer,  or  Phelloderm  {figs.  127,  c,  and  125, 
)  ;  and  3.  Corky  Layer,  Outer  Bark,  or  Periderm 
8,  127,  h,  and  125,  h,h). 

a.  The  Liber,  Inner  Bark,  or  Phloem  (figs,  127, 
nd  125,  A  and  B,/,/). — This  is  composed  of  true 
;  tissue,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  woody  tissue  of  the 
r,  and  consisting  of  narrow  elongated  cells  with 
;kened  and  flexible  walls,  mixed  with  parenchymatous 
lie,  and  usually  laticiferous  vessels  and  sieve-tubes. 
J  phloem,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  fibro-vascular 
«m.  The  liber-cells  of  which  it  is  essentially  com- 
ed  are  either  placed  so  as  to  form  by  their  union  a 
tinuous  layer ;  or,  far  more  frequently,  they  present  a 
ry  outline,  so  that  numerous  interspaces  are  left  be-, 
en  their  sides.  From  this  circumstance  the  inner 
k  when  macerated  in  water  commonly  presents  a 
«d  appearance. 

b.  2'he  Cellular  Envelope,  Green  Layer,  or  Phello- 
n  (figs,  127,  c,  and  125,  A  and  B,  g,  g). — This,  the 
die  layer  of  the  bark,  consists  essentially  of  thin-sided, 
ally  angular  or  prismatic,  parenchymatous  cells 
.  127,  c) ;  which  are  loosely  connected,  and  thus 
e  between  their  walls  a  number  of  interspaces.  The 
I  of  which  it  is  composed  contain  an  abundance  of 
jrophyll,  which  gives  the   green  colour  to  young 
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Fig.  128. 


bark,  and  hence  the  name  of  green  layer^  by  which  it 
is  also  commonly  distinguished.  It  is  also  spmetimes 
known  under  the  name  of  phelloderma.  This  layer  and 
the  next  belong  to  the  fundamental  tissue,  and  form 
together  the  parenchymatous  system  of  the  bark. 

c.  Corky  Layer^  or  Periderm  {figs,  127,  ft,  and  125, 
A  and  B,  A,  h). — This  is  the  outer  layer  of  the  bark,  and 
is  invested  by  the  epidermis  (^fig.  127,  a).  It  consists  of 
one  or  more  layers -of  tabular  cells  generally  elongated 
more  or  less  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  which  in 
most  cases  ultimately  become  dried  up  and  filled  with 
air,  and  forming  by  their  union  a  compact  tissue,  or 
one  without  interspaces.  It  is  this  layer  which  gives 
to  the  young  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs  their  peculiar 
hues,  which  are  generally  brownish  or  some  colour 
approaching  to  this ;  or  rarely  it  possesses  more  vivid 
tints.     In  some   plants,  as  in  the  Cork- oak,  this  layer 

becomes  excessively  developed 
and  forms  the  substance  called 
corky  and  hence  the  name  corky 
layer  which  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  it. 

On  the  young  bark  of  most 
plants  may  be  observed  little 
circular  brownish  or  whitish 
specks,  which  have  been  called 
lenticeh  {fig,  128,  Z,  I),  They 
are  formed  of  loosely  aggregated 
cork- cells,  separated  by  inter- 
cellular spaces,  and,  like  sto- 
mata,  specially  designed  to  ad- 
mit air   to  the   living  cortical 

Fig.  128.  Branch  of  a  species    tissue  beneath. 

f  T^?^'    ''  ^'  ^®"*^*'^^^-  Growth     of    the    Bark, — 

The  bark,  except  the  middle 
layer,  developes  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  wood,  for  while  the  latter  increases  by  additions 
to  its  outer  surface,  the  former  increases  by  additions 
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to  its  inner.  The  bark  is  therefore  essentially  endo- 
genous in  its  growth ;  while  the  wood  is  exogenous. 
Each  layer  of  the  bark  also  grows  separately  ;  thus  the 
liber  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  from  the  cambium- 
layer  on  its  inside ;  and  the  phelloderm  and  periderm 
from  a  special  meristem,  w^hich  is  termed  the  cork 
cambium  or  phellogen.  This  phellogen  is  placed  between 
the  phelloderm  and  the  periderm,  so  that  it  developes 
cork-cells  on  its  outside,  and  the  cells  of  the  phelloderm 
on  its  inner  sur&ce.  The  two  outer  layers  generally 
cease  growing  after  a  few  years,  and  become  dead 
structures  on  the  surface  of  the  tree;  but  the  inner 
bark  continues  to  grow  throughout  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, by  the  addition  of  a  new  layer  annually  on 
its  inner  surfitce  from  the  cambium.  These  layers  are 
commonly  so  thin  when  separated  that  they  appear  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  hence  the  supposed  origin  of 
the  term  liber  applied  to  the  inner  bark  ;  but  the  name 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  inner  bark  having  been 
formerly  used  for  writing  upon.  In  some  trees,  as  in 
the  Oak,  these  layers  may  be  readily  observed  up  to  a 
certain  age  ;  but  this  distinction  of  the  liber  into  layers 
is  generally  soon  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected  from  the  growth  of  the  wood 
beneath. 

The  outer  layers,  of  the  bark,  after  a  certain  period 
in  their  life,  which  varies  in  different  plants,  generally 
become  cracked  in  various  directions  in  consequence  of 
the  'pressure  which  is  exerted  upon  them  by  the  growth 
of  the  wood  and  liber  beneath,  and  thus  assume  a  rugged 
appearance,  as  in  the  Elm  and  Cork- oak.  When  the 
bark  has  thus  become  cracked  and  rugged,  it  is  com- 
monly thrown  off  in  large  pieces,  or  in  plates  or  layers 
of  various  sizes  and  appearances.  The  epidermis  in  all 
cases  separates  early  and  is  replaced  by  cork-cells. 
By  this  exfoliation  and  peeling  off  of  portions  of  the 
bark,  its  thickness  is  continually  diminished.  This 
decaying  and  falling  away  of  the  outer  layers  in  the 
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old  Dark  does  not  in  any  way  injure  the  tree;  hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  old  layers  of  the  bark,  like  the 
pith  and  inner  layers  of  the  wood,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  life  and  growth  after  a  certain  period.  The 
new  layers  of  wood,  the  cambium-layer,  and  the  recently 
formed  liber,  are  the  parts  of  an  exogenous  stem  which 
are  alone  concerned  in  its  active  development  and  life. 

B.  Endogenous  or  Monocotyledonous  Stem. — In 
this  country  we  have  no  indigenous  trees  or  large  shrubs 
which  exhibit  this  mode  of  growth,  although  we  have 
numerous  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Grasses,  Rushes, 
and  Sedges,  which  are  illustrations  of  endogenous  struc- 
ture. But  it  is  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
especially  in  the  tropics,  where  we  find  the  most  striking 
and  characteristic  illustrations  of  such  stems,  and  of  all 
such  the  Palms  are  by  far  the  most  remai'kable. 

When  we  make  a  transverse  section  of  a  Palm  stem, 
it  presents,  as  we  have  seen  (page  71),  no  such  separa- 
tion of  parts  into  pith,  wood,  medullary  rays,  and  bark, 
as  we  have  described  as  existing  in  an  Exogenous  stem ; 
but  the  fibro-vapcular  system  is  seen  to  consist  of 
bundles  {figs.  120,/,  and  129,  A,  J,  c,  d),  which  have  no 
tendency  to  collect  together  and  form  rings  of  wood 
as  in  Exogenous  stems,  but  are  arranged  separately 
from  one  anoiher  in  the  mass  of  parenchymatous  cells 
{figs.  120,  7w,  and  130,  A,  a),  of  which  the  fundamental 
tissue  is  composed.  The  whole  is  covered  externally 
by  a  fibrous  and  parenchymatous  layer,  which  is  called 
\\\e  false  hark  or  rind  {fig,  120,  h)  ;  because  this  is  not 
a  distinct  and  parallel  formation  to  the  wood,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  bark  of  Exogenous  stems,  but  is  formed 
essentially  by  the  ends  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
as  will  be  presently  noticed,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
separated  from  the  mass  beneath. 

In  annual  or  herbaceous  Endogenous  stems  the 
parenchyma  between  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  is  soft 
and  delicate,  but  in  trees  which  grow  to  any  height, 
as  Palms,  the  cell- walls  become  thickened  and  hardened, 
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and  tbus  form  the  tissue  lermed  aclerenchyma,  which 
nkimately  bindx  the  bundles  into  a  Bolid  hardened  mass 
res-embling  wooil. 

Origin  and  Grotnth  of  the  Fibro-  Vascvlar  Bandies. 
-•—The  structure  o£  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  thiia  dis- 
tributed in  the  parenchymatous  system  hfta  been  already 


mm 


referred  to  under  the  name    f         n  I  (  jl   i 

73);    but  we  have   stiJl  to  d  e  ^.  I 

directioD  through  the  stem.  Ihese  hui  Jlt;s  h>i>e  their 
oripin  in  the  punr-lvm  vrgelalu  nis  of  the  stem  and  are 
fully  developed  with  its  growth  upwards  and  outwards 
into  the  leaves,  and  downwards  and  outwards  touard» 
the  circumference  of  the  stem      In  other  words  tlie 
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Fig.  130. 


bundles  may  be  traced  to  the  leaves,  from  which  organs 
they  are  at  first  directed  towards  the  interior  of  the  stem 
{Jig.  130,  «,  i,  c,  6?),  along  which  they  descend  generally 
ibr  some  distance,  and  then  gradually  curve  outwards 
again  aid  terminate  at  the  circumference.  Hence  when 
we  make  a  vertical  section  of  an  Endogenous  stem, 
these  bundles  are  seen  to  intersect  one  another  in 
various  ways. 

The  fibro- vascular  bundles  in  their  course  down  the 
stem  also  become  altered  in  their  structure.     Thus  when 

they  first  originate  they  consist, 
as  we  have  seen  (page  73) ,  of  spiral, 
pitted,  and  other  vessels,  mixed 
with  parenchymatous  and  woody 
tissues  [fig.  1 30,  B,  5,  h,  c,  c?,  d).  In 
their  descent  they  gradually  lose 
their  spiral  and  other  vessels,  so 
that  when  they  terminate  at  the 
circumference  they  consist  chiefly 
of  liber  cells  bound  together  by 
parenchyma.  The  rind  or  false 
bark  {Jig,  120,  h)  of  Endogenous 
stems  is  thus  chiefly  foirmed  of  the 
ends  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
and  hence  we  see  the  principal 
reason  why  this  rind  cannot  be 
separated,  as  the  bark  of  Exo- 
genous stems,  from  the  tissues 
beneath. 

It    follows    from    the    mode 
;rot^MToursSm."2;   of   growth  of  the  tibro-vascular 
6,  c,  d.    Fibro  -  vascular  bundles,  as  indicated  above,  that 
^'  the  term  endogenous^  applied  to 

Monocotyledon ous  stems,  is  not  altogether  correct,  as 
the  bundles  are  only  endogenous  for  a  portion  of  their 
course,  terminating  as  they  do  ultimately  at  the  cir- 
cumference. On  this  account  the  name  endogenous  has 
been  generally  discarded  of  late  years  by  botanist-s,  who 


Fig.  130.  Diagram  showing 
the  course  of  the   fibro- 
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use  instead  that  of  monocotyledonous,  a  term,  as  already 
noticed  (page  74),  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  em- 
bryo of  plants  which  possess  such  stems  has  but  one 
cotyledon. 

As  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  of  an  endogenous  stem, 
in  the  course  of  their  successive  development,  are  always 
directed  at  first  towards  the  centre,  it  must  necessarily 
follow  that  those  previously  formed  will  be  gradually 
pushed  outwards,  for  which  reason  the  outer  part  of  a 
transverse  section  will  always  exhibit  a  closer  aggrega- 
tion of  bundles  than  the  inside  (Jigs,  120,/,  and  129, 
A,  by  c,  d).  In  such  stems,  therefore,  the  hardest  part 
is  on  the  outside,  and  the  softest  inside,  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  occurs  in  those  of  exogenous  growth. 
The  lower  portion  of  such  stems  also,  in  consequence  of 
the  descent  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  constituents 
of  which  become,  moreover,  more  or  less  thickened  in 
their  interior,  will  be  harder  than  the  upper.  The  rind 
in  like  manner,  at  the  lower  part,  will  become  harder, 
from  the  greater  number  of  liber-cells  which  terminate 
in  it.  As  endogenous  stems  increase  in  diameter,  partly 
by  the  deposit  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  their  interior, 
and  partly  by  the  general  development  of  the  parenchy- 
matous tissue  in  which  they  are  placed,  it  follows  that 
as  soon  as  the  rind  has  become  thus  hardened  by  the 
liber-cells,  and  other  causes,  it  is  not  capable  of  further 
distension,  and  the  stem  will  consequently  become  at 
length  choked  up  by  the  bundles  which  continue  to 
descend,  and  further  growth  is  then  impossible.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  endogenous  stems,  unlike  those 
of  exogenous  growth,  cannot  increase  in  diameter  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  and  that  from  the  same  causes 
also  they  cannot  live  beyond  a  certain  age. 

Growth  by  Terminal  Buds. — In  Palms  (fig.  131,  1), 
and  most  commonly  in  other  Monocotyledonous  plants, 
there  are  no  branches,  the  stems  of  such  plants  having 
no  power  of  forming  lateral  buds,  from  which  branches 
can  alone  be  produced  (see  page  101).    These  plants. 
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which  frequently  rise  to  the  height  of  150  feet  or  more, 
therefore,  grow  aimply  by  the  developinent  of  h  terminal 
bud,  which  when  it  unfolds  crowns  the  summit  with  a 
tuft  of  leaves,  whicharecommonly  ofagreat  size.  Mono- 

Fig.  131. 


.31.  1.  Dnbianchsi  swm  of  the  Cocoa-nut  Piilm  ((%cm 


cotyledonoiia  sterna  are  consequently  exposed  throughout 
their  whole  length  to,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  influ- 
ences as  regards  their  increase  in  diameter,  and  we  find 
accordingly  that,  as  a  rule,  such  etems  are  almost  uni- 
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formly  cylindrical  from  below  upwntds,  being  of  tiie  same 
diameter  througliout  (jfj.  Ifll,  1),  instead  of  conical  as  in 
ti-eea  of  exogenous  growth.  In  Buch  plants,  thereforp, 
the  destruction  of  tlie  terminal  bud  necessarily  leads  to 
their  death,  aa  they  are  then  deprived  of  all  further 
mode  ol'  increase.  In  some  Monocotyledonoua  trees, 
however,  more  than  one  bud  is  developed;  ihua  in 
the  Doiim  Palm  of  Ecypt  two  buds  are  formed,  so  that 


EBJpt  Ulsphaiit  Ihriatm},  nbon 


3  forked  above  {Jig.  132) ;  each  branch  again 
two  other  buds  at  its  apex  in  like  manner, 
and  this  mode  of  growth  ia  continued  with  the  successive 
branches,  which  are  therefore  also  forked.  In  other 
Monocotyledonous  plants  we  have  lateral  buds  formed 
as  in  those  of  Dicotyledons;  thus  tLia  is  the  case  in  the 
Screw  Pine  (Jig.  131,  2);  and  as  the  lower  part  of 
scch  stems  receives  more  fibro-vascular  bundles  than 
the  upper  they  are  necessarily  larger  in  their  diamettr 
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at  their  base,  and  ihus  t)iese  are  conical  or  taper  upwards 
like  those  of  Dicotjiedonoua  plants. 

Some  Monocotyledonoua  atema  present  an  anomalous 
structure ;  thus,  in  most  Grasses,  the  stem  is  hollow  {fig. 
133.  a),  except  at  the  nodes,  b,  where  the  leaves  arise, 
at  which  points  partitions  are  formed  across  the  cavity, 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sepiirate 
portions.  Such  stems  when  examined  at  their  first 
development  present  the  usual  Endogenous  structure, 
but  in  conaequence  of  tlieir  growth  in  diameter  t^ing 

FIO.  131. 


place  more  rapidly  than  new  matter  can  be  deposited 
iu  their  interior,  the  central  tissue  becomes  ruptured, 
and  they  soon  become  hollow. 

In  the  stems  of  some  other  Monocotyledonous  plants 
we  have  a  more  striking  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
structure.  Thus  the  species  of  Sarsaparilia  and  some 
allied  plants  have  aerial  sterna  which  are  strictly  endo' 
genous  in  structure,  and  underground  stems  which 
have  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  arranged  in  a  ring  (Jig. 
134,  e),  around  a  central  parenchyma,/,  like  the  wood 
about  the  pith  of  an  Bxogeuous  stem  :  such  fibro-vas- 
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cular  bundles  have,  however,  no  cambium -layer  like 
those  which  form  the  rings  of  wood  of  an  Exogenous 
stem,  and  have  consequently  no  power  of  indefinite  in- 
crease like  them. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  internal  structure  of  Endo- 
genous stems  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  age  of  Mono- 
cotyledonous  trees  as  in  those  of  Exogenous  structure  ; 
and  although  other  characters  may,  in  a  few  cases, 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  age  of  some  Monocotyledonous 
trees,  as  Palms,  these  are  of  such  limited  application, 
that  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  there  are  no  trust- 
worthy means  of  determining  the  age  of  Monocotyle- 
donous plants. 

G,  AcROGENOUs  OR  AcoTYLEDONOUS  Stem. — The  Sim- 
plest form  of  stem  presented  by  Acotyledonous  plants 
is  that  seen  in  Liverworts  {fig.  7),  and  in  Mosses  (fig.  8). 
In  such  a  stem  we  have  no  vessels,  but  the  whole  is  com- 
posed of  ordinary  parenchyma,  with  occasionally  a  cen- 
tral cord  of  slightly  elongated  cells  with  somewhat 
thickened  walls.  In  the  stems  of  Club-mosses  and  Horse- 
tails (Jig.  10),  we  have  the  simplest  forms  of  Acrogenous 
stems,  which  contain  the  peculiar  fibro- vascular  bundles 
{simultaneous)  which  are  their  especial  characteristics. 
The  composition  of  these  bundles  and  their  mode  of 
growth  have  been  already  described  (see  page  74). 
The  vessels  found  in  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  of  the 
Lycopodiacese  are  spiral,  and  in  those  of  the  Equiseta- 
ce»  annular.  All  Acotyledonous  stems  grow  by  addi- 
tions to  their  apex,  and  hence  the  term  Acrogenous,  or 
summit-growers,  which  is  applied  to  them. 

In  the  Ferns  we  have  the  Acrogenous  stem  in  the 
highest  state  of  development.  The  Ferns  of  this  country 
are,  however,  but  insignificant  specimens  of  such  plants, 
for  in  them  the  stem  merely  runs  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  burrows  beneath  it,  sending  up  its  leaves, 
or  fronds  as  they  are  commonly  called,  into  the  air, 
which  die  down  yearly  {fig.  11).  In  warm  regions, 
and  more  especially  in  the  tropics,  we  find  such  plants 
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much  more  highly  developed.  Here  the  stem  rises 
into  the  air  lo  the  height  o£  BOmetimes  aa  much  as  forty 
feet,  and  beara  on  its  auniniit  a  tuft  of  fronda.  la  their 
general  appearance  externally  these  Tree-fema  have 
great  resemblance  to  Monocotyiedonous  treea,  not  only 
in  bearing  their  foliage  like  them  at  the  summit,  but 
also  in  producing  no  JateraJ  branches,  and  being  of 
uniform  diameter  from  near  their  base  to  their  apex. 

The  outside  of  the  stem  of  a  Fern  is  marked  with  a 
number  of  scrtrs,  which  have  a  more  or  less,  rhomboidal 
outline  (Jiij.  135)  ;  and  present  on  their  surfece  darker- 


Fig.  135. 


coloured  spots,  c,  which  appearance  is  produced  by 
the  jTipture  of  the  fibro-vastular  bundles  proceeding  to 
the  leaves,  by  the  sepjiration  of  which  organs  the  scars 
are  produced 

Upon  making  a  transverse  section  of  a  Tree-fern,  we 
observe,  as  we  have  already  briefly  noticed  (see  page 
72),  the  following  parts : — Thus  in  the  centre,  when 
young,  a  mass  of  parenchyma  (fy.  121,  m),  the  cells  of 
which  have  thin  walls ;  but  in  old  sterna  this  central 
parenchyma  is  destroyed,  so  that  the  stem  becomes  hol- 
low.   Towards  the  outside  of  this  parenchyma,  and  just 
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within  the  rind,  we  find  the  so-called  wood,  which  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  irregular,  sinuous,  or  wavy  plates, 
V,  V,  v.  These  masses  of  wood  have  generally  openings  be  • 
tween  them,  by  means  of  which  the  parenchyma  beneath 
the  rind  and  that  of  the  centre  of  the  stem  communicate  ; 
but  in  other  cases  they  touch  each  other  at  their  mar- 
jjins,  and  thus  form  a  continuous  circle  within  the  rind. 
These  woody  masses  consist  of  simultaneous  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  (page  74),  the  vessels  of  which  are 
chiefly  scalariform  in  their  character ;  these  are  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  bundles,  wh^e  they  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  their  pale  colour  {fig.  121,  r,  v,  v). 
External  to  them  are  usually  a  few  layers  of  paren- 
chymatous cells,  which  contain  starch  in  the  winter, 
and  amongst  which  are  situate  some  wide  lattice-cells. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of  cells,  the 
walls  of  which  are  more  or  less  lignified  and  dark 
coloured,  thus  constituting  the  tissue  termed  schveti- 
chiftna,  and  forming  what  has  been  called  the  handle- 
fiheath.  The  tissues  external  to  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  constitute  collectively  what  has  been  termed 
the  rind  (fig,  121,  e). 

We  have  already  stated  that  Tree-ferns  have  no 
branches.  This  absence  of  branches  arises  from  their 
having,  like  Palms,  no  lateral  buds  :  and  hence  the 
cylindrical  form  of  stem  which  is  common  to  them 
as  with  the  stems  generally  of  Monocotyledonous 
plants.  Some  Ferns,  however,  become  forked  at  their 
apex  {fig.  136) ;  which  forking  is  produced  by  the 
division  of  the  terminal  bud  into  two,  from  each  of 
which  a  branch  is  formed  (see  page  104).  But  such 
branches  are  very  different  from  those  of  dicotyledonous 
stems,  which  are  produced  from  lateral  buds,  for,  as 
they  arise  simply  fi'om  the  splitting  of  one  bud  into  two, 
the  diameter  of  the  two  branches  combined  is  only 
equal  to  that  of  the  trunk,  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
stems  of  Acotyledonous  plants  branch,  the  diameter  of  the 
two  branches  combined  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  axis 
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from  whence  they  are  derived.  As  Acotyledonous  stems 
only  grow  by  the  development  of  a  terminal  bud,  the 
destruction  of  that  bud  necessarily  leads  to  their  death. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  internal  structure  or  external 
appearance  of  such  stems  by  which  we  can  ascertain 
their  age. 

2.  Buds  and  Ramification. — We  have  already 
seen  that  the  presence  of  leaves  and  leaf-buds  is  the 
essential  characteristic  by  which  a  stem  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  root.  The  leaves  will  be  treated 
of  hereafter,  but  we  h^e  now  to  describe  the  nature  of 
leaf-buds,  and  the  mode  in  which  branches  are  formed. 

A,  Leaf-buds  or  Buds. — Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances we  have  developed  in  the  axil  of  every  leaf  a 
little  more  or  less  conical  body  called  a  leaf-bud,  or 
simply  a  bud  (^fig^  137,  a,  a).  In  like  manner,  the 
apex  of  a  stem,  at  well  as  of  all  its  divisions  which  are 
capable  of  further  elongation,  is  also  terminated  by  a 
similar  bud  {^fig.  139).  In  a  Dicotyledonous  plant  each 
bud,  whether  lateral  or  terminal,  is  produced  by  an 
elongation  of  the  parenchymatous  system  of  the  stem  or 
one  of  its  divisions,  and  consists  at  first  of  a  minute 
conical  central  parenchymatous  mass  {^fig,  138,  t),  which 
is  connected  with  the  pith,  a  ;  around  this  spiral  and 
other  vessels  and  wood-cells  are  soon  developed,  also  in 
connexion  with  similar  parts  of  the  wood,  5,  h  ;  and  on 
the  outside  of  these,  in  a  parenchymatous  mass  which 
ultimately  becomes  the  bark,  we  have  little  conical 
cellular  projections  developed,  which  are  the  rudimen- 
tary leaves.  As  growth  proceeds  these  parts  become 
more  evident,  and  a  little  more  or  less  conical  body  is 
ultimately  produced  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  or  branch 
(^fig^  139),  or  laterally  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves,  c,  and 
the  formation  of  the  bud  is  completed.  In  like  manner 
the  buds  of  Monocotyledons  and  Acotyledons  are  con- 
nected with  both  the  parenchymatous  and  fibro- vascular 
systems  of  their  stems ;  but  in  these  plants,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  are,  as  a  general  rule,  no  lateral  buds. 
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The  buds  of  temperate  and  cold  climates,  which 
remain  dormant  during  the  winter,  and  are  exposed 
therefore  to  all  its  rigours,  have  generally  certain  pro- 
tective organs  developed  on  their  outer  surface  in  the 
form  of  modified  leaves,  or  parts  of  leaves,  which  are 
commonly  called  scales  or  tegmenta.     These  are  usually 


Fig.  137. 


Fig.  138. 


Fig.  137.  Branch  of  Oak  with  alternate  leaves  and  leaf -buds  in  tlieir 
axils,  a,  a.  Buds,  b,  b.  Leaves. Fig.  138.  Lonfritudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  end  of  a  twig  of  the  Horsechestnnt  (jEsculus  Hippo- 
ea$tanum\  before  the  bursting  of  the  bud.  After  Schleiden.  a. 
The  pith.  6,  b.  The  wood,  e,  e.  The  bark,  d,  d.  Scars  of  leaves 
of  former  years.  #,  e.  The  flbro-vascular  bundles  of  those  leaves. 
/,  /.  The  axillary  buds  of  those  leaves,  with  their  scales  and 
fibro-vascular  bundles,  g.  Terminal  bud  of  the  twig  ending  in 
a  rudimentary  flowering  panicle.  A,  h.  Scars  formed  by  the  falling 
off  of  the  lowest  scales  of  the  bud,  and  above  these  may  be  seen 
the  closed  scales  with  their  fibro-vascular  bundles,  i.  Parenchyma 
leaiing  from  the  pith,  a,  into  the  axillary  buds,/,/. 

of  a  hardened  texture,  and  are  sometimes  covered  with 
a  resinous  secretion,  as  in  the  Horsechestnnt ;  or  with 
a  dense  coating  of  soft  hairs,  as  in  someWillows.  Buds 
thus  protected  are  termed  scaly ;  these  scales  have  only 
a  temporary  duration,  falling  off  as  soon  as  the  growth 
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of  the  bud  commences  in  the  spring.  In  the  buds  of 
tropical  regions,  and  those  of  herbaceous  plants  growing 
in  temperate  climates,  which  are  not  thus  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  a  winter,  such  protective  organs  would  be 
useless,  and  are  accordingly  absent,  and  hence  all  the 
leaves  of  these  buds  are  nearly  of  the  same  character. 
Such  buds  are  called  naked. 

The  bud  thus  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  stem  or 
branch  ;  in  fact,  it  is  really  the  first  stage  in  the  develop- 


Fig.  139. 


Fig.  140. 


Fig.  141. 


Fiff.  139.  A  slioot  one  year  old  of  the  Horsecbestnut,  with  terminal 
bud.  a.  Scar  produced  by  the  falling  off  of  the  bnd-scales  of  the 
previons  year,    b,  b.  Bears  caused  by  the  falling  off  of  the  petioles 

of  the  leaves  of  the  present  year,  with  buds,  c,  in  their  aadls. 

Fig.  140.  Diagram  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  shoot  from  the 
bud.    c,  c,  c.  The  nodes  where  the  leaves  are  situated,    d^  d.  The 

iutemodes  developed  between  them. Fig.  141.  Shoot  of  the 

Lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris),  showing  suppression,  of  the  terminal 
bud,  and  two  lateral  buds  in  its  place. 

ment  of  these  parts,  the  axis  being  here  so  short  that 
the  rudimentary  leaves  are  closely  packed  together,  and 
thus  overlap  one  another.  When  growth  commences 
in  the  spring,  or  whenever  vegetation  is  reanimated,  the 
internodes  or  spaces  between  the  leaves  become  de- 
veloped {Jig.  140,  dy  d,  d)f  and  these  therefore  become 
separated  from  each  other,  c,  c,  c,  and  thus  the  stem  or 
branch  increases  in  length,  or  a  new  axillary  branch  is 
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formed.  In  other  words,  the  leaves,  which  in  a  bud 
state  overlap  one  another  and  surround  a  growing 
point  or  axis,  by  the  elongation  of  the  internodes  of 
that  axis  become  separated  and  dispersed  over  a  branch 
or  an  elongation  of  the  stem,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  joints  of  a  telescope  become  separated  from  one 
another  by  lengths  of  tube  when  it  is  drawn  out.  The 
branch,  therefore,  like  the  bud  from  which  it  is  formed, 
necessarily  contains  the  same  parts  as  the  axis  upon 
which  it  is  placed,  and  these  parts  are  also  continuous 
with  that  axis,  with  the  exception  of  the  pith,  which, 
although  originally  continuous  in  the  bud  state,  ulti- 
mately becomes  separated  by  the  development  of  tissue 
at  the  point  where  the  branch  springs  from  the  axis. 
But  when  a  branch  becomes  broken  off  close  to  the 
wood,  and  there  are  no  buds  upon  it  to  continue  its 
growth,  it  becomes  ultimately  enclosed  by  the  successive 
annual  layers  of  wood,  and  thus  a  knot  is  formed. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  buds,  that 
a  Dicotyledonous  plant  is  really  made  up  of  a  number 
of  similar  parts  or  buds,  which  have  been  called  phytons, 
and  which  are  developed  in  succession,  one  upon  the 
summit  of  the  other.  Hence,  by  the  development  of  a 
terminal  bud  the  stem  or  branch  increases  in  height 
or  length ;  and  by  those  situated  laterally  new  branches 
are  produced.  A  tree  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  com- 
pound body,  formed  of  a  series  of  individuals  which 
mutually  assist  one  another,  and  benefit  the  whole  mass 
to  which  they  belong.  In  Dicotyledonous  trees,  which 
form  lateral  or  axillary  buds,  the  destruction  of  a  few 
branches  is  of  no  consequence,  as  they  are  soon  replaced ; 
but  in  Palms,  and  most  other  Monocotyledonous  trees, 
and  also  in  those  of  Acotyledons,  which  develop  only 
from  terminal  buds,  the  destruction  of  these  undei" 
ordinary  circumstances,  as  we  have  seen  (pages  93  and 
98),  leads  to  their  death. 

The  buds,  or  similar  parts,  of  which  a  tree,  or  other 
Dicotyledonous  plant,  may  thus  be  shown  to  be  made 
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up,  being  thus  distinct  individuals,  as  it  were,  in  them- 
selves, are  also  capable  of  being  separated  from  their 
parents  and  attached  to  other  individuals  of  the  same, 
or  even  of  nearly  allied  species ;  or  a  branch  with  one 
or  more  buds  upon  it  may  be  bent  down  into  the  earth. 
The  operations  of  Budding,  Grafting,  and  Layering 
depend  for  their  success  upon  this  circumstance ;  and 
in  some  plants  buds  naturally  separate  from  their 
parents,  and  produce  new  individuals.  These  operations 
are   of  great  importance  in  horticulture,  because  all 

Fig.  142.  Fig.  143. 


Fig.  142.  Spine  of  a  species  of  Thorn. Fig.  143.  A  portion  of  the 

stem  of  Passiflora  quadrangvlafis.    v,  v.  Tendrils. 

plants  raised  by  such  means  propagate  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  their  parents,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
those  raised  from  seed,  which  have  merely  a  specific 
identity. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  leaf-bud,  instead  of 
developing  as  usual,  so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  leaf- 
bearing  branch,  becomes  arrested  in  its  growth,  and 
forms  a  hardened  projection  terminating  in  a  more  or 
less  acute  point,  and  usually  without  leaves,  as  in 
Thorns  {fig,  142),  and  many  other  plants.  Such  an 
irregularly-developed  branch  is  called  a  spine  or  thorn. 
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That  spines  are  really  modified  branches  is  proved  not 

only  by  their  structure,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as 

the  stem  or  branch  upon  which  they  are  placed  ;  but 

also  by  their  position  in  the  axil  of  leaves ;  by  their 

sometimes  bearing  leaves,  as  in  the  Sloe ;  and  by  their 

being   frequently  changed  into   ordinary  leaf-bearing 

branches   by  cultivation,  as  in  the  Apple  and  Pear. 

Spines  are  also  frequently  confounded  with  prickles, 

already  described,  but  they  are  readily  distinguished 

from  these  by  their  structure  and  connexion  with  the 

internal  parts  of  the  stem;  the  prickles  being  merely 

formed  of  hardened  parenchyma,  arising  immediately 

from,  and  in  connexion  only  with,  the  epidermal  tissue 

and  layer  of  cells  beneath. 

Another  irregularly  developed  branch  is  the  tendril 
or  cirrhus  ;  this  term  is  applied  to  a  thread-like  leafless 
branch,  which  is  twisted  in  a  spiral  direction,  as  in  the 
Passion-flower  {fig.  143,  r,  v).  It  is  one  of  those  con- 
trivances of  nature  by  means  of  which  weak  plants  are 
enabled  to  rise  into  the  air  by  attaching  themselves  to 
neighbouring  bodies  for  support. 

B,  Kamification  or  Branching. — In  the  same  way 
as  branches  are  produced  from  buds  placed  on  the  main 
axis  or  stem,  so  in  like  manner  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  these  branches  other  buds  and  branches  are 
formed ;  these  again  will  form  a  third  series,  to  which 
will  succeed  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  so  on.  The  main  divi- 
sions of  the  stem  are  called  branches^  while  the  smaller 
divisions  of  these  are  commonly  termed  twigs.  The 
general  arrangement  and  modifications  to  which  these 
are  liable  are  commonly  described  under  the  name  of 
ramification  or  branching^  which  may  be  defined  as  the 
lateral  development  of  similar  parts.  Thus  the  divisions 
of  a  stem  dr  root  are  branches ;  but  the  lateral  develop- 
ment of  leaves,  hairs,  or  other  dissimilar .  parts  from  a 
stem,  is  not  branching. 

There  are  two  principal  types  of  branching,  the 
monopodicd  and  the  dickotomous.     Thus,  when  the  axis 
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continues  to  develop  in  an  upward  direction  by  a  ter- 
minal bud  or  growing  point,  so  as  to  form  a  common 
foot  or  podium  for  the  branches,  which  are  produced 
from  below  upwards,  or  acropetally  from  lateral  buds 
{Jig,  137,  a,  a),  the  branching  is  called  monopodial. 
This  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  perhaps  the  universal 
system  of  branching  in  the  Angiospermia.  But  when 
the  terminal  bud  or  growing  point  bifurcates,  and  thus 
produces  two  shoots,  so  that  the  foot  or  podium  bears 
two  branches  arranged  in  a  forked  manner  (Jig.  144), 


Fig.  \U. 


Fig.  145. 


Fig.  144.  Diagram  of  normal  or  true  dictaotomous  branching,  show- 
ing the  two  branches  equally  developed  in  a  forked  manner,  and 

each  branch  dividing  in  succession  in  a  similar  way. Fig.  145. 

Diagrams  of  sympodial  dichotomous  branching.  A.  Bostrycoid 
or  Helicoid  dichotomy.  B.  Cicinal  or  Scorpioid  dichotomy.  In 
A  the  left-hand  branches,  /,  I,  I,  of  successive  dichotomies  are 
much  more  developed  than  the  right,  r,  r,  r,  r.  In  B  the  left- 
hand  branches,  I,  I,  and  those  of  the  right-hand,  r,  r,  are  alter- 
nately more  vigorous  in  their  growth.    After  Sachs. 


the  branching  is  termed  dichotomous.     This  form   is 
common  in  many  of  the  Cryptogamia  (fig.  136).      •  - 

In  dichotomous  branching  we  have  also  two  forrag, 
one  which  is  termed  true  or  normal  dichotomi/j  in  which 
the  two  branches  continue  to  develop  equally  in  a 
forked  manner — that  is,  each  becomes  the  podium  of  a 
new  dichotomy  (fig.  144) ;  and  a  second,  in  which  one 
branch  grows  much  more  vigorously  than  the  other, 
when  it  is  called  sympodial  (fig,  145,  A  and  B).     In 
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this  latter  Case,  owing  to  the  unequal  growth  of  the 
branches,  the  podia  of  successive  bifurcations  form  an 
axis  which  is  termed  tlie  pseud- axis  or  sympodium,  on 
which  the  weaker  fork-branches  or  bifurcations  appear 
as  lateral  branches  {fig,  145,  A,  r,  r,  r,  r,  and  B,  r,  /,  r, 
/,  ?•).  This  branching  might  at  first  sight  be  confounded 
with  the  monopodia!  form,  wliere  we  have  a  continuous 
axis  giving  off  lateral  branches ;  but  it  differs  in  the 
fact  that  here  the  apparent  primary  axis  consists  of  a 
succession  of  secondary  axes. 

In  sympodial  branching,  again,  the  sympodium  may 
be  either  formed  of  the  fork-branches  of  the  same  side 
(left  or  right)  of  successive  dichotomies  [fig.  145,  A, 
/,  /,  /) ;  or  it  may  consist  alternately  of  the  left  and  right 
fork-branches  or  bifurcations  {fig,  145,  B,  Z,  r,  /,  r). 
In  the  former  case  it  is  called  helicoid  or  hostrycoid 
dichotomy ;  in  the  latter,  scorpioid  or  cicinal  dichotomy. 

Of  the  monopodial  branching  there  are  also  two 
forms,  the  racemose  and  the  cymose.  In  the  first  the 
primary  axis  continues  to  develop  upwards  and  gives 
off  acropetally  lateral  branches  from  axillary  buds; 
which  also  give  off  lateral  branches  in  a  similar  manner; 
but  in  the  second  form  the  lateral  axes  at  an  early  age 
develop  much  more  vigorously  than  the  primary  axis 
and  become  more  branched  than  it.  It  is  in  this  way — 
that  in  some  plants,  by  the  suppression  of  the  terminal 
bud  and  the  subsequent  vigorous  growth  of  the  closely 
arranged  lateral  buds,  forming  two  shoots  apparently 
radiating  from  a  common  point,  as  if  caused  by  the 
division  of  the  terminal  bud,  as  in  true  dichotomous 
branching, — an  apparent  but  false  dichotomy  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  called  a  dichasium  or  false  cyme.  This 
suppression  of  the  terminal  bud  may  occur  naturally,  as 
in  the  Lilac  {fig,  141);  or  accidentally,  from  frost  or 
other  injury. 

All  lateral  or  axillary  buds  are  called  regular  or 
normal^  and  their  arrangement  in  such  cases  is  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  that  of  the  leaves.    Again,  as  branches 
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are  formed  from  buds  thus  placed,  it  should  follow  that 
their  arrangement  should  also  correspond  to  that  of  the 
leaves.  This  corresponding  symmetry,  however,  be- 
tween the  arrangement  of  the  branches  and  that  of  the 
leaves  is  interfered  with  from  various  canses  ;  the 
following  of  which  are  the  more  important  Thus,  in 
the  first  place,  by  many  of  the  regular  buds  not  being 
developed.  Secondly,  by  the  development  of  other  buds 
which  arise  irregularly  at  various  other  points  than  the 
axils  of  leaves,  and  which  are  called,  from  their  ab- 
normal origin,  adventitious. 

These  adventitious  buds  may  be  produced  on  any 
part  of  the  stem  or  branches,  or  on  the  margins  {fig> 

Fig.  147. 


Fig.  146.  End  of  the  leaf  of  Malaxis  paludosa,  with  buds,  6,  6,  on  its 

margins. Fig.  147.  Embryo   bud   or  embryo-nodule  of  the 

Cedar. 

146,  5,  5),  or  surface  of  leaves ;  or,  in  some  trees,  instead 
o  i being  developed  on  the  outside  of  the  stem  or  branch, 
they  are  enclosed  in  the  bark ;  such  have  been  called 
embryo-buds  or  embryo-nodules.  They  may  be  readily 
observed  in  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  such  as  the  Cork- 
oak  and  the  Cedar,  in  which  they  produce  externally 
little  swellings,  which,  when  examined,  are  found  to  be 
owing  to  the  presence  of  these  nodules,  which  have  a 
more  or  less  irregular  ovoid  {fig.  147)  or  spheroidal 
form,  and  woody  texture.  When  leaves  bear  adventi- 
tious buds  they  are  called  proliferous. 

A  third  cause  of  irregularity  in  the  distribution  and 
appearance  of  branches  arises  from  the  multiplication  of 
buds  in  the  axils  of  leaves.     Thus,  instead  of  one  bud, 
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FlQ.  148. 


we  have  in  rare  cases  two,  three,  or  more,  thus  situated ; 
such  are  called  accessory  buds.  These  buds  may  be 
either  placed  one  above  the  other,  or 
side  by  side  {fig*  148,  a).  In  some 
trees,  again,  as  the  Larch  and  Ash,  and 
frequently  in  herbaceous  plants,  these 
accessory  buds,  instead  of  forming 
separate  branches,  become  more  or 
less  united,  and  the  branches  thus 
produced  then  assume  a  more  or  less 
flattened  or  thickened  appearance ;  these 
abnormal  branches  are  commonly  called 
fasdated.  Such  branches  are  also,  in 
some  cases,  produced  by  a  single  bud 
developing  in  an  irregular  manner. 

3.  Of  the  Forms  and  Kinds  of 
Stems  and  Branches. — A.  Forms  of 
Stems. — In  form  the  stem  is  usually 
more  or  less  cylindrical,  while  in  other 
cases  it  becomes  angular,  and  in  some 
plants,  particularly  in  those  of  certain 
natural  orders,  as  the  Cactace^e,  Or-  ^,. 
chidaceae,  and  Euphorbiaceae,  it  assumes 
a  variety  of  other  forms,  as  rounded, 
oval,  globular,  more  or  less  flattened, 
columnar,  &c. 

In  general,  stems  possess  a  firm  texture,  and  can 
therefore  readily  sustain  themselves  in  an  upright 
direction;  but  at  other  times  they  are  too  weak  to 
support  themselves,  and  then  either  trail  along  the 
ground,  or  become  erect  by  attaching  themselves  to 
other  plants  or  neighbouring  objects.  In  such  cases, 
if  they  trail  on  the  ground  (figs,  152  and  15S)  they  are 
said  to  be  prostrate.  Or,  if  they  take  an  erect  position 
and  cling  to  neighbouring  plants  or  objects  for  support, 
they  are  called  climbing  if  they  proceed  in  a  more  or 
less  straight  direction,  as  in  the  Passion  flower  {fig. 
143)  and  Ivy  {fig.  149)  ;  or,  if  they  twist  round  other 


148.  Branch  of 
a  species  of  Maple 
with  three  buds, 
rt,  placed  side  by 
side. 
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bodies  in  a  spiral  manner,  they  are  said  to  be  twinmq, 
as  in  some  Convolviili  (Jig.  151),  and  the  Honeysuckle 
(/J.  150). 

The  stem  has  also  received  many  names  according 
to  its  nature.     Thus  it  is  called  a  caultg  in  plants  when 
it  dies  down  annually  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  a 
Fia.  149.  FIQ.  150.  FIO.  151. 


trunk,  as  in  trees,  where  it  is  woody  and  perennial ; 
a  culm,  as  in  roost  GTas.°ea  and  Sedges,  where  it  pre- 
sents a  jointed  appearance ;  and  a  caudex,  as  in  Tree- 
ferns  and  Palms. 

Herbe,  Shrubs,  and  Trees. — From  the  nature,  dura- 
tion, and  mode  of  branching  of  stems,  plants  have  been 
arranged  from  the  earliest  periods  in  three  dividons. 
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called,  respectively,  fferbs.  Shrubs,  and  Trees,  Thua 
those  plants  which  have  stems  that  die  down  annually 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are  called  herbs ;  these 
are  also  further  characterised  as  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial.  Thus  they  are  annual,  when  they  only  live 
through  one  season,  that  is,  between  spring  and 
autumn;  biennial,  when  they  arise  from  seed  in  one 
season,  and  die  in  the  second,  after  producing  flowers, 
fruit  and  seed ;  and  ])erennial,  when  they  germinate 
from  seed  in  one  season,  and  continue  to  live  through 
a  succession  of  years,  and  annually  send  up  an  herba- 
ceous  stem  or  branches.  But  when  the  plants  have  per- 
manent aerial  woody  stems,  they  are  called  trees  or 
shrubs,  according  to  circumstances.  Thus  the  term 
tree  is  applied  if  the  branches  are  perennial  and  arise 
from  a  trunk.  But  when  the  branches  are  perennial 
and  proceed  directly  from,  or  near  to,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  without  any  trunk,  or  where  this  is  very 
short,  a  shrub  is  formed ;  and  this,  when  low  and 
branched  very  much  at  the  base,  is  called  a  bush.  The 
term  undershrub  is  also  applied  to  a  small  shrub  which 
is  intermediate  in  its  characters  between  an  ordinary 
shrub  and  an  herb ;  thus,  when  some  of  its  branches 
generally  perish  annually,  while  others  are  more  or  less 
permanent. 

B,  Kinds  of  Stems  and  Branches. — We  have  seen 
that  the  stem,  when  first  developed,  always  takes  a 
diametrically  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  root.  In 
most  instances  this  direction  is  continued  more  or  less 
throughout  its  life,  but  in  other  plants  the  terminal  bud 
either  acquires  an  irregular  direction,  and  the  stem 
runs  along,  or  remains  under,  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
or  it  perishes  altogether  at  a  very  early  period,  and  an 
axillary  branch  takes  its  place,  which  also,  by  develop- 
ing laterally,  will  likewise  continue  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  or  burrow  beneath  it.  In  this  manner  many 
irregular  kinds  of  stem  are  produced,  of  which  some  of 
the  more  important  will  be  now  noticed. 
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Of  these  one  of  the  commonest  is  the  Bhizome  or 
Rootstock  {fig.  152).  This  is  a  prostrate  thickened 
stem  or  branch  which  creeps  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  more  generally  partly  beneath  it,  and  gives 
off  buds  from  its  upper  surface  and  roots  from  its  lower. 
Such  a  stem  is  found  in  the  Fern,  Iris,  Sweet  Flag, 
and  many  other  plants.  These  stems  often  creep  for 
a  long  distance,  and  have  their  upper  surface  marked 
by  scars  produced  by  the  falling  off  of  former  leaves 
or  aerial  stems  or  branches,  by  which  character  they  may 
be  commonly  distinguished,  even  when  in  a  dried  state. 

Fig.  152. 


Fig.  152.  A  portion  of  the  rhizome  of  the  Solomon's  Seal  (Poly- 
gonatum  multiflomm).  b.  Bemains  of  flowering  stem  of  the 
present  year.  b'.  Terminal  bud.  c,  c.  Scars  produced  by  the 
decay  of  the  flowering  stems  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
r,  r.  Roots. 

from  roots.  In  some  cases  these  rhizomes  are  placed 
in  a  vertical  direction,  and  they  then  bear  a  great  re- 
Kemblance  to  roots,  as  in  the  Devil's-bit  Scabious  (Sea- 
hiosa  succisa),  where  such  a  rhizome  is  commonl}'  known 
as  a  proemorse  root. 

Another  kind  of  irregular  stem  is  seen  in  the  Straw- 
berry Plant,  where  the  main  stem  sends  off  from  its  base 
a  slender  lengthened  prostrate  branch  {fig.  153,  a'), 
which  gives  off  at  its  end  leaves,  r,  and  roots,  /, 
and  thus  produces  a  new  plant,  which  in  like  manner 
extends  itself.     This  kind  of  stem  is  called  a  runner. 

A  third  kind  of  stem  is  called  a  stolon.  This  is  a 
branch  given  off  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
which  ultimately  proceeds  downwards  to  it,  sending 
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roots  i^ito  the  ground  and  a  Btera  upwards  into  the 
air,  and  thus  forms  a  new  individual.  The  Currant, 
Gooseberry,  and  other  plants,  multiply  in  this  way.  All 
such  plants  are  said  to  be  stoloniferous.  Gardeners  imi- 
tate this  natural  formation  of  new  individuals,  when 
they  lay  down  a  branch  into  the  earth,  from  which  a 
new  plant  is  ultimately  formed ;  this  process  is  tech- 
nically called  layering. 

The  above  described  kinds  of  stem  are  either  en- 
tirely aerial,  or  partly  developed  in  the  air  and  partly 
iinder  ground ;  the  remaining  kinds  to  be  noticed  are 

Fig.  153. 


Fig.  153.  A.  portion  of  tho  common  Strawberry  plant,  a'.  An  axis 
producing  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  its  extremity,  the  upper  of  which, 
r,  are  well  developed  and  green,  and  the  lower  rudimentary. 
From  the  axil  of  one  of  the  latter  a  second  axis  or  runner,  a", 
arises,  bearing  a  rudimentary  leaf,/',  near  the  middle,  and  a  cluster 
of  leaves,  r,  at  its  end.  a'",  A  third  axis  produced  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  former.   /,/.  Roots. 

essentially  subterranean,  like  roots,  and  they  are  thus 
designated  in  common  language.  They  are  distin- 
guished, however,  from  roots,  either  by  the  presence 
of  buds,  or  by  scales  or  modified  leaves,  or  by  the 
presence  of  scars  on  their  surface  which  are  produced 
by  the  &lling  off  of  former  leaves  or  buds.  The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  aerial  stems  described  above,  when  partially 
subterranean,  may  be  also  distinguished  in  a  similar 
manner  from  roots. 

The  Creeping  Stem  or  Soholes  {Jig.  154). — This  kind 
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of  stem  is  called,  in  common  language,  a  creeping-root 
It  is  a  slender  branch  which  runs  along  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  emitting  roots  from  its  lower  side,  and 
buds  from  its  upper,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rhizome, 
and  it  is  considered  by  many  botanists  as  a  variety  of 
that  stem.  The  only  differences  existing  between  the 
creeping  stem  as  defined  above  and  the  rhizome,  are 
its  more   slender   form,  its  commonly  greater  length. 

Fig.  154. 


Fig.  154.   Creeping  stem   of   the    Sand  Sedge  (Carex  arenaria). 

1.  Terminal  bud  by  which   the  stem  continues  to  elongate. 

2,  3, 4.  Shoots  produced  from  subterranean  buds. 

and  its  entirely  subterranean  course.  The  Sand  Sedge 
or  Carex  arenaria  (fig,  154),  and  the  Couch  Grass 
{Triticum  repens),  afford  good  examples  of  this  stem. 

The  Tuber  (fig,  155). — This  is  a  subterranean  stem 
or  branch,  arrested  in  its  growth,  and  excessively 
enlarged  by  the  deposition  of  starch  or  other  nutritious 
substance  in  its  tissue.  It  has  upon  its  sur^ce  a  number 
of  little  buds,  or  eyes  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  from 
which  new  plants  are  ultimately  formed.  The  pre- 
sence of  these  buds  indicates  its  nature  as  a  kind  of 
stem  or  branch.  The  Potato  and  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
(fig.  155),  are  good  illustrations  of  tubers.    This  stem- 
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like  nature  of  the  tuber  is  also  clearly  proved  by  the 
practice  commonly  adopted  for  propagating  potatoes, 
the  tuber  being  cut  into  pieces,  each  piece  containing 
one  or  more  buds.  The  buds  of  these  pieces,  when 
placed  under  favourable  circumstances  for  development, 
are  at  first  nourished  by  the  matter  which  surrounds 
them,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  put  forth  roots,  and 
obtain  nourishment  for  themselves,  and  in  this  manner 
to  form  independent  plants. 

The  tubercules  of  certain  terrestrial  Orchids  and 
other  plants  {fig,  170-172),  which  are  described  by  us 

Fig.  155. 


Fig.  155.  Tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (Helianthus  tuberosiu). 

as  enlarged  roots,  are  considered  by  some  botanists  as 
tubers.  The  tuber,  however,  as  defined  above,  is  well 
characterised,  and,  in  practice  at  least,  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them. 

The  Bulb. — This  is  a  shortened,  usually  subter- 
ranean stem  or  branch,  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
rounded  or  flattened  plate  or  disc  (figs,  156  and  157,  a), 
which  bears  on  its  surface  a  number  of  fleshy  scales  or 
modified  leaves ;  or  it  may  be  considered  as  a  subter- 
ranean bud  of  a  scaly  nature,  which  sends  off  roots 
from  below  (fig.  157,  b),  and  a  flowering  stem  upwards 
(figs.  156  and  157,  d).  The  bulb  is  only  found  in 
Monocotyledonous  plants,  as  in  the  Lily  (figs,  156  and 
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157)  and  Onion  {Jig.  158).  The  scales  of  a  bulb,  Hfee 
tbe  ordinary  leaves  of  a  branch,  have  the  power  of 
developing  \n  their  a^iila  new  bulbs ;  these  are  called 
by  gardeners  cloves,  and  their  presence  is  ap  additional 
proof  of  the  analogy  of  a  bulb  to  a  branch  or  bud. 

There  are  two  kinds  o£  bulbs  commonly  distin- 
guished by  botanists,  namely,  the  tunicated  (Jig,  158), 
and  tbe  scaly  {figs.  156  and  157).  The  tunicated 
bulb  ia  well  seen  in  the  Onion  {Jig.  158).  In  this 
kind  of   bulb  the  inner  scales,  which  are  thick  and 

Fig.  156.  Fig.  167. 


Fia.  IDS.  Vertlal  Hction  of  the  sal 
Sciilj  bnlb  •A  the  Lily.    (The  let 

Flowering  fltem. 


fleshy,  and  enclose  one  another  in 
are  covered  externally  by  thin  and  membranous  ones, 
which  ibrni  a  covering  or  tunic  to  them,  and  hence 
the  name  tunicated  or  coated,  which  is  applied  to  it. 
In  the  senly,  or  naked  bulb  as  it  is  also  called,  there 
are  no  outer  dry  scales ;  but  it  is  entirely  composed  of 
thick,  fleshy,  more  or  less  flattened  ones,  which  simply 
overlap  one  another. 

In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  such  as 
some  species  of  Lily  {fig.  159,  a,  a),  and  Pilewort  {Ra- 
nunculus Ficaria),  small  conical  or  rounded  fleshy  bodies 
are  produced,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  bulbs,  and 
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are  hence  called  aerial  bulbs  from  their  poeitton,  or  from 
their  smaller  size,  bulbils  or  bulblets.     They  differ  from 


ol  tbe  tonoer.    Tbe  letMn  refei 


ordinary  buda  in  their  fleahy  nature,  and  by  spontane- 
oualy  separating  from  their  parent,  and  producing  new 
indiridimls    when    placed    under   favourable  circum- 
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Fig.  162. 


stances ;  and  from  true  bulbs  from  their  small  size  and 

aerial  position.  Tbe*e  aerial 
bulbs  are  not,  like  true  bulbs, 
confined  to  Monocotyledonous 
plants. 

The  Corm. — This  form  of 
stem,  like  the  true  bulb,  is  only 
found  in  Monocotyledonous 
plants,  as,  for  example,  the  Col- 
chicura  {fig,  162)  and  Crocus 
{figs.  160  and  161).  It  is  an 
enlarged  solid  subterranean  stem, 
of  a  rounded  or  oval  figure,  and 
commonly  covered  externally  by 
a  few  thin  membranous  scales. 
By  some  botanists  it  is  considered 
as  a  kind  of  bulb,  in  which  the 
stem  or  axis  is  much  enlarged, 
and  the  scales  reduced  to  thin 
membranes.  Practically  a  corm 
may  be  distinguished  from  a  bulb  by  its  solid  nature  {fig^ 
16 1,  a,  6),  the  bulb  being  formed  of  flattened  imbricated, 
or  concentrically  arranged  scales.  The  corm  is  known  to 
be  a  kind  of  stem  by  producing  from  its  surface  one  or 
more  buds,  in  the  form  of  young  corms,  as  in  the  Crocus 
{fig,  160,  a,  ^),  where  they  proceed  from  the  apex,  or 
from  the  side,  as  in  the  Golchicum  {fig,  162,  a"'). 


Fiq.  162.  Colchicum  conn, 
r.  Roots.  /.  Leaf.  «.  Shri- 
velled remains  of  last 
year's  corm.  a".  Corm  of 
the  present  year.  a'".  Com- 
mencement of  the  corm  of 
next  year. 


Section  2.     The  Root  or  Descending  Axis. 

The  root  is  defined  as  that  part  of  the  axis  which  at 
its  first  development  takes  a  downward  direction,  and 
hence  called  the  descending  axis,  avoiding  the  light  and 
air,  and  fixing  the  plant  to  the  soil  or  to  the  substance 
upon  which  it  grows,  or  suspended  in  the  water  when 
the  plant  is  placed  in  that  medium.  That  part  of  the 
root  which  joins  the  stem  is  called  the  hase  {fig,  166,  c), 
and  the  opposite  extremity  the  apex. 
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We  distinguish  two  varieties  of  roots,  namely,  the 
True  or  Primai-y^  and  the  Adventitious  or  Secondary, 

1.  True  or  Primary  Root. — The  true  root,  which, 
except  in  rare  cases,  only  exists  in  Dicotyledonous  plants 
(page  124),  is  formed  at  first  by  additions  made  within 
the  extremity  of  the  radicle  of  the  embryo ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  takes  place  may  be  thus  stated: — 
Growth  commences  by  the  multiplication  of  cells  by 
division  just  within  the  apex  of  the  radicle ;  the  mass 
of  cells  thus  formed  becomes  gradually  differentiated 
into  three  layers,  an  outer,  inner,  and  intermediate. 
From  the  inner  layer,  which  is  termed  the  plerome  or 
procamhiurny  is  subsequently  developed  the  fibro-vascular 
portion  of  the  root ;  the  cortical  layers  being  Ibrmed 
from  the  intermediate  layer  or  periblem  ;  whilst  the 
outer  single  layer  of  cells,  known  as  the  dermatogen, 
in  addition  to  giving  rise  to  the  epidermis,  forms  the 
cap-shaped  mass  of  tissue,  called  the  root-cap  or  pileo- 
rhiza,  by  which  the  growing  apex  of  the  root  is  always 
clothed.  All  roots  (fig.  163,  a),  and  the  branches  ol  a 
root  grow  in  length  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  radicle 
as  above  described ;  hence  roots  do  not  grow  through- 
out their  entire  length  like  stems,  but  only  within 
their  extremities,  which  are  continually  pushed  forward 
and  renewed.  Thus  the  apex  of  the  root  is  always 
clothed  by  a  layer  of  tissue  which  is  known  as  the 
root-cap.  All  the  branches  of  a  root  are  likewise 
terminated  by  a  similar  cap  (^flg.  164,  h,  h).  This  cap 
forms  in  fact  a  sort  of  protecting  shield  to  the  young 
extremities  of  the  root;  and  its  external  cells  are 
commonly  thrown  off  as  new  cells  are  ibrmed  within 
them.  Roots  increase  in  diameter  by  the  formation 
of  annual  layers  of  wood,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
stems. 

At  first  the  elongating  growing  extremities  of  the 
root  consist  entirely  of  parenchymatous  cells  (^^.163, 
a) ;  wood-cells  and  vessels,  however,  soon  make  their 
appearance,  and  are  constantly  added  to  below  by  the 
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new  tissue  formed  as  the  root  continues  to  lengthen. 
When  the  root  is  fully  developed,  theee  vessels  and' 
wood-cells  generally  form  a  central  maaa  or  wood  (Jig. 
164./),  in  which  there  ia  commonly  no  pith,  and  no 
medullary  sheath,  but  the  medullary  raya  exist  as  in 
the  stem.  Roots,  however,  differ  Irom  stems  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  their  fibro- vascular  bundles. 
Thus,  in  roots  the  phloem  or  liber-cells  alteinste  with 


the  xyleni  or  woody  i>ortions,  instead  of  being  placed 
external  to  them.  Some  other  minor  differences  also 
occur.  Externally  there  is  a  true  bark  or  cortex  (fig- 
164,  r,  r),  covered  when  young  by  a  modified  epider- 
mis without  stomata,  sometimes  called  epibtema,  and 
which  is  aim  furnished  with  hair-like  prolongations, 
termed  root-hairs  or  fibrils  {fig.  163,  c,  c).    The  latter 
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are  especially  evident  upon  young  growing  roots,  and 
as  these  advance  in  age  they  perish,  while  the  tissue 
from  which  they  were  prolonged  becomes  at  the  same 
time  harder  and  firmer,  and  is  converted  gradually  into 
cork-tissue. 

Roots  have  no  leaves,  and  normally  no  buds,  hence 
they  have  no  provision  for  regular  ramification ;  but 
they  appear  to  divide  and  subdivide  according  to  cir- 
cumstances without  any  definite  order;  hence  while 
the  branches  of  the  stem  liave  a  more  or  less  symme- 
trical arrangement,  as  already  described,  those  of  the 
root  are  unsymmetrical.  The  branches  of  the  root  are 
always  developed  eiidogenously  {fig,  164,  w,  w),  that  is, 
they  are  deep-seated,  being  derived  from  the  pericam- 
bium  or  outer  layer  of  the  plerome  or  procambium. 
As  they  increase  in  length  they  ultimately  push  through 
the  tissues  which  are  superficial  to  them,  namely,  the 
cortical  layers  and  epidermis  of  the  main  root,  which 
are  therefore  not  continuous  with  the  similar  tissues  of 
the  branches.  The  branches  are  thus  merely  repetitions 
of  the  original  axis  from  which  they  are  developed,  and 
grow,  as  already  noticed,  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  like 
it,  have  commonly  neither  buds  nor  leaves. 

2.  Adventitious  or  Secondary  RooT.^-This  name 
is  applied  to  all  roots  which  are  not  produced  by  the 
direct  elongation  of  the  radicle  of  the  embryo ;  because 
such  roots,  instead  of  proceeding  from  a  definite  point 
as  is  the  case  with  the  true  or  primary  root,  are,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  accidental  in  their  origin,  and 
dependent  upon  favourable  external  circumstances  for 
their  development.  All  branches  of  a  true  root,  except 
those  oriofinally  produced  from  its  apex,  are  of  this 
nature,  as  are  also  those  of  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  stems,  such  as  the  rhizome,  runner,  stolon, 
corm,  bulb,  &c. ;  those  of  slips  and  cuttings  of  plants, 
&c. ;  and  those  of  nearly  all  Monocotyledonous  and 
Acotyledonous  plants.  In  some  plants  roots  are  also 
developed  from  the  stems  or  branches  of  plants  in  the 
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air,  and  are  hence  called  Aerial  Roots,     Such  roots  are 
likewise  necessarily  of  an  adventitious  nature. 

The  adventitious  roots  of  Monocotyledonous  plants- 
make  their  first  appearance  as  little  more  or  less  coni- 
cal bodies  formed  by  division  and  subsequent  growth 
of  the  cells  constituting  the  pericambium  or  outer 
layer » of  the  plerome  (procambtum) ;  these  soon  break 
through  the  tissue  which  envelopes  them,  and  appear 


Fia.  165. 


Fig.  166. 


Fig.  166.  Germinating  embyxo  of  the  Oat,    r.  Rootlets,  each  with 
a  sheath  (coleorhiza),  co,  at  its  base.    c.  Cotyledon,    g.  Youngs 

stem. Fig.  166.  Lower  part  of  the  stem  and  root  of  the  common 

Stock,  r.  The  tap-root  with  its  branches,  c.  The  bate  of  the 
root  or  point  of  union  between  the  stem  and  root,  which  has  been 
termed  the  neck.  r.  The  stem.  /./.Leaves.  6,  6.  Buds  in  pro- 
cess of  development  into  branches. 

externally,  at  first  as  parenchymatous  elongations,  but 
ultimately  having  a  similar  structure  to  that  of  a  mono- 
cotyledonous  stem.  Where  they  break  through  they 
are  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  kind  of  sheath  or  collar 
called  a  coleorhiza  (fig.  165,  co).  They  also  grow  by 
additwDs  within  their  extremities  like  true  roots,  and 
are  terminated  like  them  by  a  tooI-ca.^  ot  ^^^wi\i\t8l.j 
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a  portion  of  which,  like  that  of  a  true  root,  is  thrown 
off  as  development  takes  place  behind  it,  except  in 
certain  aquatic  plants,  as  the  Duckweed,  where  it  is 
persistent. 

The  adventitious  roots  of  Dicotyledons  arise  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  to  those  of  Monocotyledons, 
making  their  first  appearance  as  little  conical  bodies 
formed  from  the  substance  of  the  pericambiuin,  and 
ultimately  breaking  through  the  bark  and  appearing  on 
the  surface.  They  also  grow  by  additions  within  their 
extremities,  and  each  is  protected  by  a  pileorhiza,  and 
has  at  its  base  a  coleorhiza.  They  have,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  similar  structure  to  that  of  true 
roots. 

Adventitious  roots  generally,  like  true  roots,  have 
no  leaves  or  buds,  and  when  subterranean  have  no 
epidermis  furnished  with  stomata ;  hence  when  derived 
from  Dicotyledons,  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
stem  by  the  same  characters  as  that  of  the  true  root. 
The  adventitious  roots  of  Monocotyledons  and  Acotyle- 
dons  have  a  similar  structure  to  their  respective  stems, 
as  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

Some  adventitious  roots,  such  as  those  called  aerial, 
require  a  more  particular  notice.  The  simplest  forms 
of  aerial  roots  are  seen  in  the  Ivy  (^fig,  149,  a,  a),  and 
some  other  climbing  plants,  where  they  are  essentially 
intended  for  mechanical  support.  But  in  many  other 
plants  the  aerial  roots  which  are  given  off  by  the  stems 
or  branches  descend  to  the  ground,  and,  fixing  them- 
selves there,  not  only  act  as  mechanical  supports,  but 
also  assist  the  true  root  in  obtaining  iood.  Such  roots 
are  well  seen  in  the  Screwpine  {Jig,  131,  2),  and  in  the 
Banyan  or  Indian  Fig-tree. 

Epiphytes, — In  some  plants,  as  most  Orchids  {fig* 
167,  a,  a),  and  Tillandsias,  none  but  aerial  roots  are  pro- 
duced, and  as  these  never  reach  the  soil  they  cannot 
obtain  any  food  from  it,  but  must  therefore  draw  \Jcvw 
iood  entirely  from  the  air  in  which  they  are  diive\o^^^\ 
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hence  the  name  of  air-planle  which  is  applied  to  them. 
They  are  also  called  epiphytes,  because  they  usually 
grow  upon  other  plants.  The  roots  of  such  plants  are 
commonly  green,  and  posseea  a  true  epidermis — that 
is,  one  with  etomata ;  in  which  particulars,  therefore, 
aerial  roota  present  exceptions  to  what  is  generally 
observed  in  other  roota.  The  aerial  roots  of  Orchids 
are  also  clothed  by  a  pale-coloured  cellular  tissue  at 


their  extremities,  composed  of  fibrous  cells  (page  44), 
to  which  the  name  ofvelamen  radicimi  has  been  given. 
ParaeiUs, — There  are  also  other  plants  which  not 
only  grow  upon  others,  but  which,  instead  of  sending 
their  roots  into  the  air  and  deriving  their  food  from 
it,  as  is  ihe  case  with  the  epiphytes,  send  them  into  the 
tissues  of  the  plants  upon  which  they  grow,  and  obtain 
nutriment  from  them.  The  plant  which  ihey  thus 
penetrale  and  feed  upon  is  termed  their  host;  and  their 
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sucking  roots  are  termed  haustoria.  The  Mistletoe, 
Broom-rapes,  Dodders  (^Jig,  168),  may  be  cited  as 
familiar  examples  of  such  plants.  These  parasites  are 
of  various  natures ;  thus  some  have  green  foliage,  as  in 
the  Mistletoe,  while  many  others  are  pale,  or  brownish, 
or  possess  other  tints  than  green,  as  the  Broom- rapes. 

Parasitical  plants  also  vary  in  the  degree  of  their 
parasitism ;  thus  the  Mistletoe  and  the  greater  number 
of  parasites  are,  so  far  as  their  roots  are  concerned,  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  plants  on  which  they  grow 
for  their  food.  Others,  as  the  Dodders,  obtain  their  food 
at  first  by  means  of  ordinary  roots  contained  in  the  soil ; 
but  after  having  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  these  perish, 
and  they  then  derive  their  food  entirely  from  roots  which 
penetrate  the  plants  upon  which  they  grow ;  others, 
again,  continue  througliout  their  life  to  derive  a  por- 
tion of  their  food  by  means  of  roots  imbedded  in  the 
soil. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  parasites  differ  from  other 
plants  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  live  like  them  en- 
tirely on  inorganic  matters,  but  derive  a  portion  of,  or 
all,  their  food  in  an  assimilated  state  from  the  plants  on 
which  they  grow.  Thus  when  green,  like  the  Mistletoe, 
they  obtain  a  portion  of  their  food,  like  ordinary  plants, 
from  the  air ;  but  if  of  other  colours  than  green,  all  their 
food  is  derived  from  the  plants  on  which  they  grow. 
It  must  also  necessarily  happen  that  parasites,  by 
living  partially  or  entirely  upon  those  on  which  they 
are  placed,  freqiiently  injure,  and  even  destroy  them, 
and  in  this  way  great  damage  is  done  to  Clover,  Flax, 
and  other  crops  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  parasites  just  described,  there  is  also 
another  class  of  plants  called  saprophytes,  which,  whilst 
agreeing  with  ordinary  parasites  in  deriving  their  food 
from  already  formed  organic  material,  differ  from  this 
latter  class  in  growing  on  dead  organic  substances,  and 
therefore  assimilating  such  matter  which  is  in  a  state 
of  decomposition  or  decay.     Such  plants  as  Monotropa 
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and  the  greater  number  of  Fungi  are  examples  of  sapro- 
phytes. 

KooTs  OF  Dicotyledonous,  Monocotyledonous,  and 
AcoTYLEDONOUS  Plants. — The  roots  of  the  three  great 
classes  of  Dicotyledonous,  Monocotyledonous,  and  Aco- 
tyledonous  pjants  have  certain  distinctive  characters, 
which  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  Root  of  Dicotyledonous  Plants, — The  root  of  these 
plants  is  formed,  as  we  have  seen  (page  117),  by  the 
direct  elongation  of  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  from  the 
formation  of  new  tissue  just  within  its  apex.  Such  a 
mood  of  root  development  has  been  called  exorhizal, 
and  a  root  thus  formed  is  termed  a  true  root.  It  follows 
irom  this  mode  of  development  that  the  root  of  a  Dico- 
tyledonous plant  generally  grows  downwards,  for  some 
distance  at  least,  and  hence  forms  a  main  trunk  or  de- 
scending axis  {fig,  166,  r),  from  which  branches  are 
given  off  in  various  directions,  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  plants  have  also  an  ascending  axis  or  stem,  <,  from 
which  its  branches  arise.  Such  a  root  is  termed  a 
tap-root. 

The  internal  structure  has  been  already  described 
(page  118),  and  we  have  there  seen  that  it  has  com- 
monly, when  fully  developed,  no  pith  or  medullary 
sheath,  and  that  the  fibro-vascular  tissue  forms  there- 
fore a  central  axis.  There  are  many  plants,  however, 
such  as  the  Horsechestnut,  where  the  pith  is  prolonged 
downwards  for  some  distance  into  the  root. 

2.  Boot  of  Monocotyledonous  Plants. — In  these 
plants  the  radicle  does  not  itself,  except  in  rare  cases, 
become  prolonged  to  form  the  root,  but  it  generally 
gives  off  above  its  base  one  or  more  branches  of  equal 
size,  which  separately  pierce  the  Radicular  extremity  of 
the  embryo,  and  become  the  roots  {fig,  166,  r) ;  each 
of  these  roots  is  surrounded  at  its  base,  where  it  pierces 
the  integuments,  with  a  kind  of  cellular  collar  termed 
the  coieor/itza,  co.     Such  a  mode  of  root- development 

has  been  termed  endorhizal.    T\i^Too\&oi^VQVi«2>^\?jW 
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donnus  plants  are  therefore  to  be  regurded  as  commonly 
adventitioua  or  secondary. 

From  their  mode  of  development  it  rarely  happen!) 
that  the  plants  of  this  class  have  tap-roots,  but  they  have 
instead  a  variable  number  of  roots  of  nearly  equal  size, 
which  are  accordingly  termed  compound. 

Aerial  roots  are  very  common  in  Monocotyledonous 
plants.  We  have  already  referred  to  them  in  the  Screw- 
pine  (Jiff.  131,  2)  ;  and  in  many  Palms  they  are  de- 
veloped in  such  abundance  towards  the  base  of  the  stem, 


—-/*,,.  1 


as  to  cause  this  part  to  a^ume  a  conical  appearance, 
which  is  at  once  evident  hy  the  contrast  it  presents  to 
the  otherwise  cylindrical  stem  of  surh  trees.  In  its  in- 
ternal structure  the  root  of  a  Monocotyledon  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  stem  in  the  same  class  of  plants. 

3.  Root  of  AcotyMonoua  Pton/s.— Such  plants  have 
no  true  seeds  containing  an  embryo,  but  are  pTo[ingaled 
by  spores,  from  which  roots  are  developed  in  a  very 
irregular  manner ;  and  hence  this  mode  of  root. 
development  has  been  called  helerorhizal.  Such  roots 
are  therefore  adventitious;  and  resemble  those  of 
Monocotyledonous  plants  in  being  compovmA.  XftTw^ 
roota  are  also  very  common  in   Acotjledona  ■,    miwiA, 
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in  Tree-ferns  aa  in  many  Palms,  these  rout 
abundant  at  the  baae  of  the  stem,  that  they  si 
double,  triple,  or  still  further  increase  its  normal  thick' 
ness,  and  hence  give  to  the  lower  part  of  such  stems 
a  conical  form,  I'he  internal  structure  o£  the  root  of 
Acotyledons  in  all  easeatiBJ  charactern  resembles  that 
of  the  stem  in  the  same  class  of  plants. 

Forms  of  Hoots. — When   a  root  divides  at  once 

Fig.  171. 


into  a  number  of  slender  branches  or  rootlets,  or  if  the 
primary  root  ia  but  little  enlarged,  and  gives  off  from 
its  sides  a  multitude  of  similar  branches,  it  is  called 
fibrous.  Such  roots  occur  commonly  in  annual  plants, 
and  may  be  well  seen  in  annual  Grasses  {fig.  170). 
When  some  of  the  divisions  of  a  root  become  enlaraed 
BO  as  to  form  more  or  less  rounded,  oval,  or  ovoid  ex- 
pansions {fig.  170),  the  root  is  said  to  be  tubei-culattd, 
and  each  enlarg^ement  ie  called  a  tubercitle.  Such  e, 
root  occurs  in  various  lerxeBttiaV  Ondmia,  ■Cat  i»iiL>j 
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plant,  &c.  These  tubercules  ehould  not  be  confounded 
with  tubers  (page  113),  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed as  subterranean  modifications  of  the  stein.  The 
presence  of  buda  on  the  latter  at  once  diatinguiahes 
them.  In  many  Orchids  the  tuberculea  are  divided  at 
their  extremities,  so  that  the  whole  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  human  hand  (Jig.  171);   they  are  then  said 


_  .,, AjiDuUted  root  of  IpecftcnanhB  ((7*pfla*r.  _....     _  .... 

Fig.  174.  Kodalote  root  of  the  common  Dropwort  (Sflrw 

FUifrnduItt). 

to  be  palnuUed ;  or  when  a  number  of  tubercules  ariae 
from  a  common  point,  as  in  the  Dahlia  IJig.  172),  the 
root  is  said  to  be  faecievtated  or  tufted. 

When  the  branches  of  a  root  have  a  number  of 
ring-like  expansions  on  ita  surface,  as  in  lpec»AVis,'n\v&, 
it  is  annvlaUti  (^g.  1 73) ;  or  when  they  axe  en\a,t%ei 
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irregularly  towards  the  ends,  as  in  the  common  Drop- 
wort,  the  root  is  nodulose  (Jig.  174). 

The  above  forms  of  roots,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
those  which  are  commonly  observed  in  plants  which 
have  no  true  tap-root ;  but  in  the  latter  case  when  a 
tap-root  is  broad  at  its  base,  and  tapers  towards  the 


Fig.  175. 


Fig.  176. 


Fig.  177. 


Fig.  175.  Conical  root  of  the  common  Carrot  (Dauctts  Carota). 

Fig.  176.  Fusiform  root  of  the  common  Radish  {Raphanus  mtivut). 
Fig.  177.  Napiform  root  of  the  Turnip  (Brcusica  Rapa). 

apex,  it  is  termed  conical  (Jig.  175).  The  roots  of 
Monkshood,  Parsnip,  and  Carrot  are  familiar  examples 
of  this  form  of  root. 

When  a  tap-root  swells  out  a  l\Ul^  below  its  base, 
and  then  tapers  upwards  and  do^ir««t^^jig.V\^^\N. 
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is  said  to  be  fusiform.     The  common  Radish  is  a  good 
example. 

Again,  the  term  napifoi-m  is  given  to  a  root  which 
is  much  swollen  at  its  base,  so  as  to  assume  a  somewhat 
globular  Ibrm  (Jig,  177),  and  then  tapers  below  into  a 
long  point.  It  occurs  in  the  common  Turnip,  and  in 
a  variety  of  the  common  Radish,  which  is  hence  called 
the  Turnip- radish;  and  in  some  other  plants. 

Section  3.     The  Leaf  or  Phyllome. 

1.   GENERAL   DESCRIPTION   AND   PARTS   OF   THE   LEAF. 

The  leaf  may  be  defined  as  a  lateral  development 
of  the  stem  or  branch ;  it  is  formed  of  similar  structures, 
and  these  are  in  direct  connexion  one  with  the  other. 
The  leaf  is  therefore  an  appendicular  organ  of  the  stem, 
but  it  differs  from  the  latter  organ  in  the  order  of 
its  development ;  for  while  in  the  stem  or  branch  the 
apex  is  the  youngest  part,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in 
the  leaf,  where  the  apex  is  first  formed  and  consequently 
the  oldest,  and  is  gradually  pushed  outwards  by  the 
formation  of  the  other  parts  between  it  and  the  stem. 

The  leaves  are  usually  of  a  green  colour  and  of 
a  more  or  less  flattened  natui'e ;  but  in  the  Stonecrop, 
Aloes,  and  many  other  plants,  they  are  thick  and  fleshy, 
when  they  are  said  to  be  succulent.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
the  scales  of  the  bud,  the  thin  membranous  coverings 
of  tunicated  bulbs  and  corms,  the  fleshy  scales  of  bulbs, 
and  the  leaves  of  Broomrapes,  &c.,  they  are  colourless, 
or  commonly  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  colour,  and  are 
of  simple  structure ;  they  are  then  termed  scales  or  cata- 
phyllary  leaves^  the  ordinary  leaves  being  called  foliage 
leaves. 

The  part  of  the  stem  or  branch  from  which  a  leat 
arises  is  called  a  nodej  and  the  space  between  two  nodes 
an  intemode.     The  portion  of  the  leaf  nearest  to  xS^i^  ^xX. 
/row  which  it  arises  is  termed  its  base,  and  l\ie  o^^o?ivx.^ 
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extremity  the  apexy  and  the  lines  connecting  the  base 
and  apex  the  margins.  The  leaf  has  commonly  only 
two  surfaces,  but  when  succulent  it  has  frequently  more 
than  two.  The  terms  upper  and  lower  are  applied  to  the 
two  surfaces  of  ordinary  leaves,  because  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  plants  such  leaves  are  placed  hori- 
zontally, so  that  one  surface  is  turned  upwards,  and  the 
other  downwards.  There  are  certain  leaves,  however, 
which  are  placed  vertically,  as  those  of  some  species  of 
Acacia  and  Eucalyptus,  in  which  case  the  margins  are 
turned  upwards  and  downwards  instead  of  the  surfaces. 
The  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf  with  the  stem  is  called  the  axil,  and  everything 
which  arises  out  of  that  point  is  said  to  be  axillary  to 
the  leaf;  or,  if  from  the  stem  above,  or  below  the  axil, 
it  is  extra- axillary  \  or,  as  more  generally  described 
when  above,  supra-axiltai^,  if  below,  infra^axillary. 

Leaves  commonly  fall  off  after  they  have  performed 
their  functions,  but  their  duration  varies  in  different 
plants,  and  they  receive  different  names  accordingly. 
More  commonly  the  leaf  lasts  throughout  the  season  in 
which  it  is  developed,  when  it  is  deciduous ;  or  if  beyond 
a  single  season,  or  until  new  leaves  are  formed,  so  that 
the  plant  is  never  without  leaves,  as  in  the  common 
Cherry-laurel,  it  is  persistent,  and  the  plant  is  called 
evergreen. 

When  a  leaf  separates  from  the  stem,  without 
leaving  any  trace  of  its  existence,  except  a  scar  (Jig, 
139,  h,  h)  at  the  point  of  disruption,  as  in  the  Horse- 
chestnut,  it  is  said  to  be  articulated ;  or  if  it  decays  gra- 
dually upon  it,  so  that  portions  remain  upon  the  stem  for 
some  time,  as  in  Grasses  and  Ferns,  it  is  non-articulated. 

The  leaf,  in  its  highest  state  of  development  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  parts,  called  respectively  lamina  or 
blade,  petiole  or  leafstalk,  and  stipukir  portion.     These 
three  parts  are  by  no  means  always  present,  although 
such  13  frequently  the  case,  as  m  tKft  Trailing  Willow 
C/f^,  18) ;   but  in  numeroua  pVatvla  ou^  o^  ^^sfc  ^iX&S& 
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absent,  and  in  some  two,  the  leaf  being  in  such  instances 
reduced  to  two  or  one  of  its  portions  only.  The  petiole 
and  the  stipular  portion  are  those  which  are  more  com- 
monly absent;  in  the  former  case,  the  leaf  is  termed 
sessile  (Jig,  188) ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  exstipulate  (Jig. 
191),  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  that  portion  which 
is  not  only  most  commonly  present,  but  it  is  that 
which  is  generally  most  developed,  and  performs  the 
more  important  functions  of  the  leaf;  and  in  ordinary 
language  it  is  therefore  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
leaf.  Sometimes  the  blade  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
separate  parts,  when  it  is  called  compound  (Jigs.  249 
and  250) ;  or  if  there  is  but  one  blade  (Jigs.  206-209), 
it  is  said  to  be  simple, 

2.  THE  INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF  LEAVES^ 

Leaves  with  reference  to  their  structure  are  divided 
into  aerial  and  submersed;  by  the  former  is  to  be 
understood  those  that  are  developed  and  live  entirely  or 
partially  in  the  air ;  by  the  latter,  those  that  are  formed 
and  dwell  wholly  immersed  in  water. 

1.  Aerial  Leaves. — In  the  lowest  leaf -bearing 
plants,  such  as  Mosses,  the  leaves  consist  simply  of 
parenchymatous  tissue;  while  in  the  majority  of  the 
higher  plants  they  contain,  in  addition  to  this  paren* 
chyma,  a  framework  or  skeleton  formed  of  wood-cells  or 
liber-cells,  or  of  both,  and  vessels  of  different  kinds,  all 
of  which  are  in  direct  connexion  with  corresponding 
parts  of  the  fibro- vascular  system  of  the  stem  or  branch. 
We  distinguish,  therefore,  in  such  leaves,  as  in  the  stem 
and  branch,  both  a  parenchymatous  and  a  fibro-vascu- 
lar  system,  the  former  constituting  the  soft  parts  or  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf;  the  latter  the  hard  parts,  which 
by  their  ramification  form  what  are  called  veins  or 
nerves. 

The  petiole,  when  presentj  consists  of  ft.bro-N«iacv3\six 
tissue  (j^.  178),  surrounded  by  parenchyma,  wi^  X)ci^ 
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whole  covered  by  epidermis,  which  containa  but  ftw 
or  no  fltoiiiata,but  ia  frequently  furnished  with  hairs  and 
other  epidermal  appendagcB.  The  Sbro-Tascular  tisBoe 
varies  in  ita  nature  in  the  leaTes  of  the  different  claases 
of  planta,  being  merely  prolongations  of  that  of  the  three 
kinda  of  stems  already  fully  desoribed.  Thus  in  Dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  the  fibro-vaacular  tissue  (j?j.  178)  con- 
BiBta  of  spiral,  and  pitted,  annular,  or  some  other  vessels, 
and  also  of  laticiferous  vessels  or  sieve-tubes,  and  wood 
and  liber-cella,  that  is,  of  the  same  elements  essentially 
,;.,„   ,.n  "8  'lie  woL'd   and   liber — the 

apira!  vessels  and  the  other 
atructures  belonging  ta  the 
xylem  being  placed  above 
those  of  the  phloem  or  liber. 
The  whole  of  the  lamitia 
is  covered  by  the  epidermis, 
which  is  commonly  fumiahed 
with  atomata  in  the  mann^' 
already  deacribed.  The  sto- 
mata  are,  however,  almost 
confined  to  that  portion  of 
the  epidermis  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  parenchyma  of 
the  leaf.  The  epidermis  ia 
«».  1TB.  Fibro-TucuiK  tdHue  ^^^°  frequently  fiirnished 
pawing  bom  a  bnmcb.  t,  oi  with  various  appendages,  as 
^i^KSTti^^oiirp™™"  Hairs,  Glands,  and  their 
ArtLcuiaUou  between  the  pe-   several    modifications.     The 

tLole  ADd   the    branch    from         .  ,         .  ,  -,  , 

whicb  it  irises.  (,  f.  spini  and  epidermis  and  its  appendages 
mnuiar  J'^^^^^-  '''""i-  having  been  already  fully  de- 
scribed under  their  respective 
heads,  it  DOW  remains  only  to  allude  to  the  fibro-vaacu- 
lar and  parenchymatous  systems  of  the  lamina  which 
are  situated  between  the  epidermis  o£  its  upper  and 
lower  surfaces. 

8.  Mirc-vascular  Sjsltm. — This  i«  in  direct  con- 
nexion  \rith  thai  of  the  bt«iii  ot  ^jta.iic^i  ™  ^!ii*  \kTew  ^faS. 
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claEses  of  plaDts  reBpeotively.  We  shall  direct  o«r 
attention  more  especially  lo  that  of  the  leaves  of  Dicoty- 
ledonous plants.  The  tibro-vafcular  system  in  such 
plants  IB  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  double,  ihat  is, 
it  cooaiata  of  an  upper  layer  which  is  in  connexion  with 
the  fibro-vaacular  system  of  the  wood  and  petiole  (^Jig. 
178,  t,  /)  ;  and  of  a  lower  which  is  continuous  with  the 


liber  {t).  The  upper  layer  therefore  corresponds  in  its 
ptrncture  to  the  wood,  and  the  lower  to  the  liber;  hence 
the  former  is  composed  of  spiral  and  pitted  vessels  in 
perennial  planr8,and  of  spiral  and  annular  or  some  other 
vessels  in  herbaceous  plants,  t,  and  also  in  all  cases  of 
wood-cells,^  besides  tie  above-named  ■7eBBe\9',  -v^nXft 
the  latter  comiata  esaentiaUy  of  Jiber-ceUa,  I,  I,  atvi 
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laticiferous  tissue.  To  whatever  extent  the  fibro-vas- 
cular  system  may  branch,  each  division  of  the  upper 
layer  accurately  coirespondB  at  its  extremity  with  a 
eimilar  division  of  the  lower.  This  double  layer  of  the 
fibro- vascular  eyatem  is  readily  seen  in  what  ore  called 
tkeleton  leaves,  namely,  those  in  which  the  parenchyma 
between  the  veins  has  been  dcBtroyed  by  maceration  in 
■water  or  by  other  mean  a. 

b.  Parenchyma  or  MeaophylL—'Ry  this  we  under- 
stand the  parenchymatous  tiBsue  which  is  situated  between 
the  epidermis  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the 
lamina  of  the  leaf  (^^.  1 79,  pi,  pi),  and  which  surrounds 
the  ramification  of  the  fibro-vaecular  system  or  veins, 
fv,fv.  In  ordinary  ilat  leaves  all  the  cells  composing 
the  parenchyma  are  commonly  green  from  containing 
chlorophyll;  hut  in  succulent  leaves  the  cells  in  the 
centre  of  ihe  parenchyma  are  usually  colourless. 

The  parenchyma  also  varies  in  the  form  and  arrai^e' 

ment  of  its  component  cells  in  different  parts  of  the 

same   lamina;    thus  in  ordinary 

Fig  180  flat  leaves  we  find  beneath  the 

epidermis    of  the  upper  sur&ce 

one    {fig     180),    two,    or    three 

lay  era  of  closely    packed   oblong 

or   more  or  less  elongated  cells 

{fig   179  ps),  placed  perpendicu- 

larlj  to  the  surfece,  and  forming 

the  t  fsuc  which  hus  been  termed 

.   palisade  parenchyma.     In    some 

es  these  palisade  cells  are  said 

:  to  be  single  cells,  but  branches 

!   of  cells.      The  form  and  arrange- 

nt   of  the   cells   beneath    die 

botb  the  upper  and  lower  epidermis,  ei',  of  the  lower  surface 

tert^ln'Bpmno^B.'''  ^^^  entirely  different;  thus,  here 

the  cells,  pi,  are  loosely  connected 

and  have  numerous  large  spaces, 7,  I,  between  them; 

they  are  also  frequently  very  irregular  in  form,  pre- 
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senting  commonly  two  or  more  projecting  rays  {fig. 
180),  which  become  united  with  similar  projections 
of  the  cells  next  them,  and  thus  leave  between  them 
numerous  spaces  which  communicate  freely  with  each 
other,  and  form  a  spongiform  parenchyma.  These 
spaces  are  also  connected  with  the  stomata,  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  are  generally  most  abundant  on 
the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface,  and  thus  a  free 
communication  is  kept  up  between  the  interior  of  the 
blade  and  the  external  air,  which  is  essential  to  the  due 
performance  of  its  functions. 

8uch  is  the  general  arrangement  of  the  parenchyma 
in  the  blades  of  aerial  leaves,  but  it  is  subject  to  various 
modifications  in  those  of  different  plants.  Thus  in  blades 
which  have  their  margins  turned  upwards  and  down- 
wards instead  of  their  surfaces,  the  arrangement  of  the 
parenchyma  is  similar  beneath  the  epidermis  of  both 
the  surfaces ;  while  in  succulent  leaves  the  parenchyma 
is  composed  of  cells  which  are  usually  larger  than 
those  of  ordinary  leaves,  and  closely  compacted,  or 
with  but  few  interspaces.  In  the  floating  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants,  again,  as  the  stomata  must  be  placed  so 
as  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  air,  they 
are,  as  we  have  seen  (page  59),  most  abundant  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  laminae,  and  the  spongiform  paren- 
chyma is  then  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface, 
and  the  compactly  arranged  cells  next  that  of  the  under  * 
surface,  the  position  of  the  parts  being  here  completely 
reversed. 

2.  Submersed  Leaves. — The  petiole  when  present 
in  these  leaves  is  solely  formed  of  parenchymatous  cells, 
which  are,  however,  frequently  elongated;  and  the 
blades  are  therefore  also  necessarily  entirely  made  up 
of  parenchyma,  the  so-called  veins  being  composed 
simply  of  more  or  less  elongated  parenchymatous  cells. 
The  blades  of  such  leaves  are  generally  very  thin,  only 
containing  two  or  three  layers  of  cells,  so  that  all  the 
cells  are  nearly  in  contact  with  the  water  in  which  they 
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are  placed  The  cells  are  diiipoBed  very  regularly  and 
have  no  iatersipaceji,  but  nil  contain  chlorophyll  granulea. 
In  submersed  leaves,  however,  which  are  thickened, 
we  find  large  cavities  which  are  very  regular  in  their 
form  and  arrangement  {fig    181,  t,  t) ,   these  contain 
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air,  by  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  leaf  ia 
diminiiiheH,  ancl  it  is  thus  enabled  to  float  in  the 
water.  Submersed  leaves  have  no  true  epidermal  layer, 
and  no  tttomata,  both  of  which  would  be  uaeleaa  fVom 
their  being  always  espcised  to  similar  hygrometric  con- 
ditions. 

3.    INSERTION    AND    ARRANQEMENT    OF    LEAVES. 

1.  Insertion. — The  point  by  which  a  leaf  is  at- 
'  tached  to  the  stem  or  branch  is  called  its  inaeriion. 
Leaves  are  inserted  on  various  parts  of  the  stem  and 
branches,  and  receive  different  names  accordingly. 
Thus  the  first  leaves  which  are  developed  are  called 
cotijledons  (fig.  14,  c,  c)  or  nursing  leaves,  and  those 
which  first  succeed  them  are  termed  primordial  (d,  d). 
Leaves  are  called  radical  when  they  arise  at,  or  below, 
the  surface  of  the  pround,  and  tlius  apparently  from 
the  root,  but  really  from  a  shortened  stem,  or  croivn 
of  the  root  as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  leaves  which 
arise  from  the  main  stem  are  called  cauline  ;  those 
from  the    branches  ramal  ;    ru4  \Jnft  TtmSA^  \««i>e& 
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arising  from  the  baae  of,  or  upon  the  flower- Blalkf,  are 
termetl  bracts  or  hypsophytlaiy  leaves. 

When  a  leaf  arises  from  tlie  stem  hy  means  of  d 
petiole  it  is  said  to  be  stalked  or  prtiofate  (fig.  18,  p)  ; 
when  the  blade  of  a  leaf  is  fixed  to  the  petiole  by  » 
point  more  or  lees  within  its  margins,  as  in  the  Indian 
Cresa  (Jig.  182),  the  leaf  is  ttrnied  peltate ;  when  the 
petiole  is  absent,  ho  that  the  blade  arises  directly  from 
the  Ptem,  it  is  said  to  be  sessile  (Jig.  188) ;  when  a 
leaf  is  enlarged  at  its  base  and  cla^ips  the  stem  from 
which  it  springs  it  is  amplexicavl  or  embracing  (Jig. 
183),  as  in  FooI'b  Parsley ;  or  if  it  forms  a  complete 


Fig.  183. 


sheath  around  it,  an  in  Grasses  generally  (fig.  184),  it 
is  Baid  tt)  be  ehealhing.  When  a  leaf  ia  prolonged  from 
its  base,  BO  as  to  form  a  winged  or  lealy  appendage 
down  the  stem,  as  in  Thistles,  it  is  dccurrent  (fig.  185) ; 
when  the  two  sides  of  the  base  of  a  leaf  project  beyond 
the  stem  and  nnite,  as  in  the  Hare's-ear  {J>g.  186),  it  is 
said  to  be  perfoliate,  because  the  stem  then  appears  to 
pass  through  the  blade ;  or  when  two  leaves  placed  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem  unite  more  or  less  by  their 
basex,  tbey  are  said  to  be  connate,  as  in  some  species 
of  Honeysuckle  (Jig.  ]87). 

2.  AnBAifCEiiENT. — The  term   p/ij/Uotaxis  '»  ■a'fe&- 
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generally  to  indicate  the  various  modes  in  which  leaves 
are  arranged  on  the  stem  or  branch.  The  following 
are  the  more  important  varieties.  Thus,  when  only 
one  leaf  arises  from  a  node,  the  leaves  as  they  succeed 
each  other  are  placed  alternately  on  different  sides  of 
the  stem,  and  are  then  said  to  be  alternate  (fig,  191). 
When  two  leaves  are  produced  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem,  they  are   described  as   opposite  (fig,   189) ;    or 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  186. 


Fig.  184.  Sheathinf?  leaf  of  a  Grass. Fiff.  185.  Decnrrent  leaf  of 

a  species  of  Thistle. Fig.  186.  Perfoliate  leaf  of  a  species  of 

Hare's-ear    (Bupleurum    rotundifolium). Fig.   187,   Connate 

leaves  of  a  species  of  Honeysackle  (Lonicera  Caprifolium), 

when  three  or  more  leaves  arise  from  the  stem  so  as 
to  be  arranged  around  it  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  they 
are  called  verticillate  or  whorled  {fig,  188),  and  each 
circle  is  termed  a  verticil  or  whorl.  When  leaves  are 
opposite,  the  pairs  as  they  succeed  each  other  usually 
cross  at  right  angles,  in  which  case  they  are  said  to 
decussate  (fig,  189),  and  the  arrangement  is  called 
decussation.     When  all  the  leaves  of  a  branch  are 
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brougtt  close  together  by  the  non- development  of  the 
intemodea,  they  fonn  a  tuft  or  fascicle,  and  the  leaves 
are  described  as  tufttd  or  fa&cided,  as  in  the  Lari:h 
{jig.  190). 


Fia.  1; 


3.  Akbasgement  of  the  Leaves  in  the  Bud,  or 
Vkrnation. — Having  now  described  the  generfll  ar- 
rangement of  fully-fbrmed  leaves  upon  the  stem  or 
branch,  we  have  in  the  next  place  to  allude  to  the 
differrait  modes  in  which  they  are  disposed  while  in  a 
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rudimentary  and  unexpanded  condition  in  the  leaf-bud. 
To  these  modifications  the  general  name  of  Vernation 
or  Prcefoliation  has  been  applied.  Under  this  head 
we  include : — 1st,  The  modes  in  which  each  of  the  leares 
considered  independently  of  the  others  is  disposed ; 
and,  2nd,  the  relation  of  the  several  leaves  of  the  same 
bud  taken  as  a  whole  to  one  another.  In  \\iq  first  place 
we  shall  consider  the  modes  in  which  each  of  the  leaves 
considered  separately  is  disposed.  We  arrange  thet»e 
again  in  two  divisions : — 1st,  Those  in  which  the  lea£ 


Fm.  192.  Fig.  193.     Fig.  194. 


Fig.  195.        Fig.  196. 


Fig.  197. 


Fig.  198. 


Fig.\92.  Vertical  section  of  a  reclinate  leaf. 7^^.193.  Transverse 

section  of  a  condnplicate  leaf. Fig,  194.  Transverse  section  of 

a  plaited  or  plicate  leaf. Fig.  196.  Vertical  section  of  a  cir- 

cinate  leaf. Fig,  196.  Transverse  section  of  a  convolnte  leaf. 

Fig.  197.  Transverse  section  of  a  revolute  leaf. Fig,  198. 

Transverse  section  of  an  involute  leaf. 

is  simply  bent  or  folded  \  and  2nd,  Those  where  it  is 
rolled.  In  the^r^^  division  we  have  three  varieties: — 
Thus,  1st,  the  upper  half  of  the  leaf  may  be  bent  upon 
the  lower,  so  that  the  apex  approaches  the  base  (^fig. 
192),  as  in  the  Tulip  tree,  it  is  then  said  to  be  reclinate 
or  inflexed ;  2nd,  the  right  half  may  be  folded  upon 
the  left,  the  ends  and  midrib  or  axis  of  the  leaf  re- 
maining immovable  (^fig»  193),  as  in  the  Oak  and 
Magnolia,  when  it  is  called  condwplicate ;  or,  3rd,  each 
leaf  may  he  folded  up  a  nMmber  of  times  like  a  fan 
6^.    ^94),  as   in  the  SycamoT^  «lt\^  N  vci^^  >«V«ci  \\» 
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is  plaited  or  plicate.  Of  the  second  modification  we 
have  four  varieties: — Ist,  the  apex  may  be  rolled  up 
on  the  axis  of  the  leaf  towards  the  base,  like  a  crosier 
{fig,  195),  as  in  Ferns,  when  it  is  circinate ;  2nd,  the 
whole  leaf  may  be  rolled  up  from  one  margin  into  a 
single  coil,  with  the  other  margin  exterior  {fig.  196), 
as  in  the  Apricot  and  Banana,  in  which  case  it  is  con- 
volute ;  3rd,  the  two  margins  of  the  leaf  may  both  be 
rolled  inwards  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  towards 


Fig.  199. 


Fig.  200. 


Fig.  201 


Fig.  202. 


Fig.  203. 


Fig.  204. 


Fig.  205. 


Fig.  199.  TranBYene  section  of  a  bud  to  show  the  leaves  arranfrcd 

in  a  yalvate  manner. Fig.  200.  Transverse  section  of  a  bud  to 

show  imbricate  vernation. Fig.  201.  Transverse  section  of  a 

bud  to  show  twisted  or  spiral  vernation. Fig.  202.  Transverpe 

section  of  a  bud  to  show  induiJlicate  vernation. Fig.  203. 

Transverse  section  of  a  bud  showing  equitant  vernation. — .-Fig. 

204.  Transverse  section  of  a  bud  showing  obvolate  vernation. . 

Fig.  205.  Transverse  section  of  a  bud  showing  supervolute  ver- 
nation. 

the  midrib,  which  remains  immovable  {fig.  198),  as  in 
the  Violet  and  Water-lily,  when  it  is  involute  ;  or,  4th, 
the  two  margins  may  be  rolled  outwards  or  towards 
the  midrib  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf  (^^.  197), 
as  in  the  Dock,  in  which  case  it  is  revolute. 

We  pass  now  to  consider,  secondly,  the  relation  of 
the  several  leaves  of  the  same  bud  taken  aa  a  vj\vo\ft  \ft 
one  another.     Of  this  we  Lave  several  \ariel\ea  'w^xvs^ 
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may  also  be  treated  of  in  two  divisions : — Ist,  those 
in   which  the  component   leaves   are  fiat  or   slightly 
convex ;  and  2nd,  where  they  are  hent  or  rolled.     Of  . 
the^r^^  division  we  describe  three  varieties  : — 1st,  tliat 
in  which  the  leaves  are  placed  nearly  in  a  circle  or  at 
the  same  level,  and  in  contact  by  their  margins  only, 
without  overlapping  one  another  {fig.  199),  when  they 
are  valvate  ;  2nd,  that  in  which  the  leaves  are  placed  at 
different  levels,  and  the  outer  successively  overlap  the 
inner  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  their  margins  (fig, 
200),  as  in  the  Lilac,  when  they  are  said  to  be  tmhri' 
cate ;  and  3rd,  if  when  the  leaves  are  placed  as  in  im- 
bricate vernation,  the  margin  of  one  leaf  overlaps  that 
of  another,  while  it,  in  its  turn  is  overlapped  by  a  third 
(fig.  201),  the  vernation  is  twisted  or  spiral.     Of  the 
second   division,  viz.  where   the  component   leaves  of 
the  bud  are  hent  or  rolled,  we  notice  four  varieties : — 
1st,  when  involute  leaves  are  applied  together  in  a  circle 
without  overlapping  {fig,  202),  they  are  said  to  be  in- 
duplicate  ;  2nd,  if  the  leaves  are  con  duplicate,  and  the 
outer  successively  embrace  and  sit  astride  of  those  next 
within  them  as  if  on  a  saddle  (fig,  203),  as  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Iris  at  their  base,  they  are  equitant ;  .Srd,  if  the 
half  of  one  conduplicate  leaf  receives  in  its  fold  the  half 
of  another  folded  in  the  same  manner  (fig,  204),  as  in 
the  Sage,  the  vernation  is  half- equitant  or  obvolute ;  and 
4th,  when  a  convolute  leaf  encloses  another  which  is 
rolled  up  in  a  like  manner  (fig,  205),  as  in  the  Apricot, 
the  vernation  is  siipervolute. 

4.   LAMINA   OR   BLADE, 

We  have  seen  that  the  leaf  (figs,  18  and  17)  in  its 

most  highly  developed  state  consists  of   three  parts: 

namely,  of  a  lamina  or  blade,  a  petiole  or  stalk,  and  of 

a  stijpular  or  vaginal  portion.     Each  of  these  portions 

must  now  be  described  m  detai\,  <iOTamerL^\xi^  mth  the 

lamina  ox  blade. 
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Venation. — The  term  venatioh  or  nervation  is  ap- 
plied generally  to  indicate  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  veins,  or  nerves  as  they  are  also  called,  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  lamina. 

In  some  plants,  as  Mosses,  those  living  under  water, 
&c.,  the  leaves  have  no  fibro- vascular  skeleton,  and 
consequently  no  true  veins,  and  are  hence  said  to  be 
veinless ;  while  in  succulent  plants  the  veins  are  hidden 
more  or  less  from  view,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
development  pf  parenchyma,  in  which  case  the  leaves 
are  termed  hidden^vtined. 

In  those  leaves  where  the  veins  are  well  marked, 
they  are  subject  to  various  modifications  of  arrange- 
ment, the  more  important  of  which  need  only  be  men- 
tioned here.  Thus,  when  there  is  but  one  large  central 
vein,  proceeding  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
lamina,  and  from  which  all  the  other  veins  arise,  such 
a  vein  is  called  the  midrib  {fig-  206) ;  or  when  there 
are  three  or  more  lar«re  veins,  which  thus  proceed  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  {Jig.  207)  or  to  the  margins  {fig. 
208)  of  the  lamina,  the  separate  veins  are  then  termed 
ribs.  The  divisions  or  primary  branches  of  the  midrib, 
or  of  the  separate  ribs,  are  commonly  called  veins ;  and 
their  smaller  ramifications  veinlets. 

There  are  two  marked  modifications  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  above  veins.  In  ih^  first  modification^  the 
fibro- vascular  tissue  as  it  enters  the  lamina  is  either 
continued  as  the  midrib  {fig,  206),  or  it  divides  into 
two  or  more  ribs  {figs,  207  and  208) ;  and  from  this 
midrib  or  ribs  other  veins  are  given  off;  and  from  them, 
in  like  manner,  smaller  ramifications  or  veinlets  arise, 
which  imite  with  one  another  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
network.  Or,  in  the  second  modification^  the  fibro- 
vascular  tissue  is  either  continued  as  a  midrib  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  the  lamina,  giving  off  from  its  sides 
other  veins,  which  run  parallel  to  the  margins,  and 
which  are  simply  connected  by  unbvanch^A  \^\T!i\fe\»^ 
(jfy.  213);  or  it  divides  at  once  into  aeveTalNeitv^  ot 
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ribe,  which  proceed  from   the  base  to  the  apex  (fin. 
211)  or  margins  {fy.  212)  of  the  blade,  i 
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parallel  to  one  another,  and  are  in  like  u 
.  nected  only  by  simple  unbranched  veinlets.  The  leaves 
irhicb  exhibit  the  first  modification  are  called  reticu- 
lated or  ntlted-vaned  leaves,  and  occur  universally  in 
Dicotyledonous  plants;  and  thoae  which  present  the 
second  modification  are  termed  parallel-veined  leaves, 
and  are  characterietic  with  some  few  exceptions  of 
Uonucotyledonoua  plaala. 

These  two  modifications  are  also  subject  to  certain 
variations,  as  follows : — 


1.   Varittiet  of  Reticulated  or  Netted  Venation. 

There  are  two  principal  varietiea  oF  this  kind  of 
yen3,t\on,Da,tne]Y,  feather-veined  or  pinnatelif-veined,  and 
the  radiated  or  pabnately-veined.  Thus  in  the  first 
variety  the  midrib  either  gives  off  lateral  veins  that  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  marginal,  and  which  are  connected 
by  numerous  branching  veinlets,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Spanish  Chestnut  {fig.  209) 
and  Oak   (jiy.  218) ;  or  the  Fio.  210. 

midrib  gives  off  branches  from 
its  sides,  which  proceed  at 
first  towards  the  margins,  and 
then  curve  towards  the  apex, 
terminating  finally  within  the 
margins,  with  which  they  are 
connected  by  small  veins,  as 
in  the  Dead.nettle  {fig.  210). 

The  term  radiated  or 
palmately-veined  is  applied 
to  a  leaf  which  possesses  two 
or  more  ribs  that  arise  from 
at  or  near  the  base  of  the  : 
lamina,  and  diverge  from  each 
other  towards  its  margins, 
and  which  are  connected  by  branching  veins,  b&  to  Xha 
UeloD  (j^.  208).     The  ribbed  venaiifm,  as  aeett  m  X^ft 


I.  !10.    L«t   at    ( 
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Cinnamon  (^Jig,  207),  is  but  a  modification  of  this 
variety,  in  which  the  ribs,  instead  of  diverging  from  one 
another,  run  in  a  curved  manner  from  at  or  near  the 
base  of  the  blade  to  the  apex,  towards  which  they  con- 
verge ;  such  ribs  being  connected  together  by  branch- 
ing veins.  If  a  ribbed  leaf  has  three  ribs  proceeding 
from  the  base,  it  is  said  to  be  three-ribbed  or  tricostate ; 
if  five,  five-ribbed ;  if  more  than  five,  many-ribbed, 

2.   Varieties  of  Parallel  Venation, 

The  term  parallel-veined  is  not  strictly  applicable 
in  all  cases,  for  it  frequently  happens,  as  already 
noticed,  that  the  veins  are  radiated,  but  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  name  which  will  comprise  all  the 
modifications  to  which  such  leaves  are  liable,  it  must 
be  imderstood  that  we  apply  the  term  parallel-veined 
to  all  leaves  in  which  the  main  veins  of  the  lamina  are 
more  or  less  parallel,  and  simply  connected  oj  un- 
branched  veinlets. 

There  are  certain  characteristic  variations  of  parallel 
venation.  Thus,  the  main  veins  may  either  proceed  in 
a  somewhat  parallel  direction  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  lamina,  to  which  point  they  converge  more  or 
less  {fig,  211),  as  in  the  ordinary  ribbed  variety  of 
reticulated  leaves  already  noticed,  but  they  are  here 
only  connected  by  unbranched  transverse  veinlets ;  or 
they  diverge  from  one  another  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  blade  {fig,  212),  as  in  the  radiated- 
veined  variety  of  reticulated  leaves,  and  are  likewise 
united  by  cross-veinlets.  The  leaves  of  Lilies  may  be 
taken  as  examples  of  the  first  variety ;  and  those  of 
many  Palms  of  the  second.    , 

Or,  the  leaves  may  have  a  prominent  midrib,  as 

in  the  feather-veined  variety  of  reticulated  venation, 

giving  off  from  its  sides  along  its  whole  length-  other 

veins,  which  proceed  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  straight 

or  curved  direction  towards,  axid  Vi^^  xWavaalvea  in, 
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the  maTgim  {Jig.  213);  and  Eir«  connected  as  in  the 
lut  Tuiety,  by  uDbrancbed  veinlets.  The  Banana  and 
allied  plante  furniBh  ub  with  examples  of  this  variety. 

Venation  of  the  Leavti  of  Acolytedonoua  PlanU. — 
Besides  the  above  varieties  of  venation  as  found  in  Di- 


LfiAf  abowlD^  paraUfil  t»ih1 

nn. Flo.  319.  FuiUel   tesBtlon,   u  leen 

Fu  Palm  {Chamarvpi),- Ftn.  313.  Psnllel 

In  tiM  Buiiiiu.    Thia  fonn  of  pusUel  -wfurt 

dUlogniibcd  ■■  th*  curtt-t€intd. Fig.  314 

ot  B  Fas  Iwr  {/Ttitdl ;  Ihe  malKius  an  cnnUa. 

cotyiedonous  and  MonocotyledonouB  plants,  the  leaves 
OT  fronds  of  Ferns,  and  those  of  Acotyledonoua  plants 
which  possess  veins,  present  us  wiih  a  third  variety ; 
thus,  in  tbese  the  primary  vecation  may  be  iea.lh«.T- 
veined  or  ndiated-re'med,  but  the  vphole  o£  tiio  Yt'i^o.- 
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pal  veins  either  divide  afterwards  in  a  forked  manner 
{Jig*  214),  or  their  terminal  ramifications  are  thus 
divided.  Such  a  varietv  of  venation  has  therefore  been 
called  forked. 

Composition. — Leaves  are  divided  into  simple  and 
compound.  Thus  a  leaf  is  called  simple  if  it  has  only 
one  blade  (^fig,  211),  however  much  this  may  be 
divided,  so  that  the  divisions  do  not  extend  to  the 
midrib  {fig,  219),  or  petiole  {fig,  226)  ;  or  in  some 
cases  the  divisions  may  even  extend  to  the  midrib  or 
petiole,  but  the  leaf  is  still  called  simple  when  the 
parts  into  which  the  lamina  is  divided  are  attached  by 
a  broad  base,  as  in^^.  220.  {See  Incision,  page  150.) 
A  leaf  is  termed  compound,  when  the  petiole  divides 
so  as  to  separate  the  blade  into  two  or  more  portions, 
ea<jh  of  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  petiole  as 
the  petiole  itself  does  to  the  stem  or  branch  from 
whence  it  arises  {fig,  249).  The  separated  portions  ot 
a  compound  leaf  are  then  called  leaflets  or  folioles; 
and  these  may  be  either  sessile  {fig,  260),  or  have 
stalks  {fig,  267),  each  stalk  is  then  termed  a  petiohihj 
stalklet,  or  partial  petiole,  and  the  main  axis  or  stalk 
which  supports  them,  the  rachis  or  common  petiole. 

The  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf  may  be  generally 
at  once  distinguished  from  the  separate  leaves  of  a 
branch,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  all  situated  in  the 
same  plane  ;  there  are,  however,  to  this  character, 
many  exceptions.  Another  mode  of  distinguishing  a 
simple  from  a  compound  leaf  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  simple  leaf  has  never  more  than  one  articulation, 
which  is  placed  at  the  point  where  it  joins  the  stem ; 
but  a  compound  leaf  frequently  presents  two  or  more 
articulations  :  thus,  besides  the  common  articulation  to 
the  stem,  each  of  the  separate  leaflets  may  be  also  arti- 
culated to  the  common  petiole.  {See  also  page  16G.) 
It  is,  however,  frequently  the  case  that  many  compound 
leaves  only  present  one  articulation,  and  they  can  then 
onJjr  be  distinguished  from  tViose  ?ivKv^\^  \^v(q^  ^VdR.\v 
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kre  divided  to  their  midribs  or  petioles  by  the  greater 
breadth  of  attachment  of  the  divisions  in  the  latter 
instance. 

1.  Simple  Leaves. — Such  leaves  present  numerous 
modifications  as  regards  their  margins,  general  outline, 
form,  and  other  variations  of  their  blades ;  hence  we 
require  a  corresponding  number  of  terms  to  define  them, 
which  we  shall  describe  under  five  heads,  as  follows : — 
1.  Margins ;  2.  Incision ;  3.  Apex ;  4.  General  Out- 
line ;   5.  Form, 

{},)  Margins, — The  character  of  the  margins  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  paren- 
chyma is  developed  between  the  veins  of  the  lamina. 
Thus,  if  the  parenchyma  completely  fills  up  the  inter- 
stices between  the  veins,  so  that  the  margins  are  per- 

FiG. 215. 


Fig,  215.  Diagram  of  the  margins  of  leaves,    a.  Bicrenato. 
b.  Biserrate.    c.  Duplicato-dentate. 

fectly  even,  or  free  fi:om  every  kind  of  irregularity,  the 
leaf  is  entire  (fg,  211),  as  in  the  Orchis  tribe.  Or,  if 
the  parenchyma  does  not  reach  the  margins,  but  ter- 
minates at  a  short  distance  within  them,  so  that  the 
margins  are  uneven,  we  distinguish  several  modifica- 
tions. Thus,  if  the  margins  present  sharp  indentations 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  and  all  point  to  the  apex,  the 
leaf  is  serrate  {Jig,  210),  as  in  the  common  Dead- 
nettle  ;  or,  if  similar  teeth  point  towards  the  base,  the 
leaf  is  described  as  retroserrate  \  if  these  teeth  are 
themselves  serrate,  it  is  biserrate  {jig,  215,  h,  and  230), 
as  in  the  Elm ;  or  when  the  margins  are  minutely  ser- 
rate they  are  termed  serimlate.  When  the  teeth  are  sharp^ 
but  do  not  point  in  any  particular  diieelioii,  wci^  «x^ 
eepurated  by  concavitieB,  the  leaf  is  dentate  ox  loolKeOi 
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{Jige.  208  and  236),  ss  in  the  Melon ;  or  when  the  teeth 
are  themselTes  divided  in  a  frimilnr  manner,  it  ia  dnpli- 
cato-deniaU  {fig.  215,  c).  When  the  teeth  are  rounded 
(^fig.  214)  the  leaf  is  crenale,  as  in  Horseradish  ;  or  if 
these  teeth  are  tbemselres  crenate  it  is  bicrettatt  {fig. 
215,  a) ;  or  when  the  leaf  is  niinutelj  crenate  it  is  said 
to  be  crenalated.  When  the  margins  are  slightlj  slauoaB 
or  wavy,  oa  in  the  Holly  (fig.  217),  they  are  uid  to 
be  icavg  or  uitdulattd;  or  wlien  the  margins  are  very 


Fio.  216. 


Fio.  217. 


irreRular,  being  twiated  and  curled,  aa  in  the  Gnrden 
Endivp,  they  are  called  crisped  or  curled  (fig.  216). 

(2.)  /nei'sion.— This  term  ia  employed  when  the 
msrgJDH  of  the  blades  are  more  deeply  divided  than  in 
the  above  inatances,  so  that  the  parenchyma  only  ex. 
tends  about  midivay  or  a  less  distance  between  them 
and  the  midrib  or  petiole.  The  diviaions  are  then 
commonly  called  lohti.  It  w  imvibX,  bo-swer,  to  give 
different    names  to  theae  dWmone,  wsfiOTftMi^  ^o  •floft 
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depth  of  the  incisionH  bj  nhich  thej  are  produced ; 
thas  if  they  reach  to  about  midway  between  the  raarg;ina 
and  midrib  {fig.  218)  or  petiole  {fig.  225),  they  are 
properly  called  lobu,  and  the  intervals  between  them 
fismres,  or  in  compomtion  the  term  -fid  ia  used ;  if 
nearly  to  the  base  or  midrib  {fi^.  219),  they  are  termed 
partitions,  and  the  leaf  is  ;H»'tife  ;  if  quite  down  to  the 
base  or  midrib,  they  are  called  segments  {fig.  220), 
and  the  leaf  is  diisected,  or  in  composition  -sected.   The 

Fio.  £18,  Fio.  219.  Fio.  220. 


Fta.ilS.  PeathET-Teliieillwrof  ttieOnk.    

•  plnnKtlfld  muiner. W/.  219.  PlnnBtlpartLM  leaf  o( 

of  ValarUo  (FaifrtflBn  itloica). Fig.  220.  Pionattai 

of  aipeda  of  Poppy  (flip"""' J'VC'o'ri. 

H^menta  of  the  latter  differ  from  the  leaflets  of  com- 
pound leaves  in  not  being  articulated ;  and  also  in 
being  united  to  the  midrib  or  petiole  by  a  broad  base. 

In  describing  the  above  indeed  leaves  we  say  that 
they  are  bifid  or  tieo-lobed,  trifid  or  three-lohed,  &c., 
according  to  the  number  of  their  fisaures  or  lobes ;  or 
bipartite,  tripartite,  bisected,  trisected,  &c.,  according  to 
the  number  of  partitions  or  Eegmenta.  Or,  as  the  divi- 
aona  of  the  lamina  are  always  arranged  m  xVe  Jvceaxiwi. 
of  the  principal  TemsjinBtead  of  u«ngtenQBiTi4v<»)an^'0ti« 
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number  of  lobes,  partitions,  or  segments,  others  are 
generally  employed  that  define  the  leaf  more  accurately^ 
which  are  derived  from  the  mode  of  venation  combined 
with  that  of  incision.  Thus,  if  the  lamina  is  feather- 
veined,  and  the  divisions  consequently  arranged  in  that 
manner,  the  leaf  is  said  to   be  pinnatifid  {fig,   218), 


Fig.  221. 


Fig.  222. 


Fig.  223. 


Fig.  224. 


Fig.  221.  Pectinate  or  comb-shaped  leaf. Fig.  222.  Lyrate  leaf 

of  the  common  Turnip  {brassica  Rapa). Fig.  223.  RuDcinate 

leaf  of  Dandelion    (Taraaxicum  officinale). Fig,  224.   Fiddle- 
shaped  leaf  of  Humexpukher, 

pinnatipartite  {fig,  219),  or  pinnatisected  {fig.  220), 
according  to  their  depth,  as  already  described.  In  some 
leaves  the  divisions  are  themselves  incised  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  the  leaf  is  then  said  to  be  bipinnatifid,  hipin- 
natipartitey  or  hipinnatisected.  Or,  if  the  subdivisions  of 
tbeae  are  again  divided  in  a  eimikx  toamier^  tripin- 
nattfid,  //7jp/;»«a^i]parttte,  or  tripinnatiaected,    Cit.jHiV«x 
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s  lamina  is  still  further  divided,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
composed  or  lacimated. 

Certain  modifications  of  these  varieties  have  also 
eeived  special  names ;  thus,  when  a  pinnatelj-veined 
if  is  deeply  divided,  and  the  divisions  are  very  close 
.d  narrow  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  {Jig.  221),  it  is 
id  to  be  pectinate^  as  in  the  Water  Milfoil ;  when  the 
rminal  lobe  of  a  pinnately-veined  leaf  is  large  and 
•unded,  and  the  lateral  lobes  gradually  smaller  towards 
le  base,  it  is  lyrate  or  lyre-shaped  {fig.  222)  ;  when 
e  terminal  lobe  is  triangular,  and  the  other  lobes 
bich  are  also  more  or  less  of  the  same  shape  have 
eir  points  directed  downwards  towards  the  base  of 
e  lamina  {fig.  223),  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  runcinate ; 
when  a  lyrate  leaf  has  but  one  deep  recess  on  each 
le,  so  that  it  resembles  a  violin  in  shape,  it  is  termed 
induriform  or  fiddle- shaped  {fig.  224). 

The  above  terms  are  those  which  are  employed  to 
fine  incised  feather-veined  leaves ;  but  when  the 
ades  are  palmately-veined  and  incised,  other  terms 
e  used  according  to  the  degree  of  division.  In  de- 
ribiDg  such  leaves,  the  terms  bifida  trifidy  &c.,  hipar- 
e,  tripartite^  &c.,  bisected,  insected,  &c.,  are  employed 
cording  to  the  number  of  their  lobes,  partitions,  or 
^ments,  as  already  noticed ;  or  the  terms  palmatifidy 
Imatipartite,  palmatisected,  derived  from  the  direc- 
►n  of  the  veins,  combined  with  that  of  incision,  are 
ed.  Special  names  are  also  applied  to  certain  medi- 
ations of  these  palmately-veined  leaves  as  with  those 
lich  are  pinna tely- veined.  Thus,  when  the  blade  of 
ch  a  leaf  has  five  spreading  lobes  united  at  their  base 
a  more  or  less  broad  expansion  of  parenchyma, 
that  the  whole  has  a  resemblance  to  the  palm  of 
3  band  with  spreading  fingers,  the  leaf  is  termed 
Imate  {fig.  225)  ;  or  when  there  are  more  than  five 
)e8,  the  leaf  is  properly  described  as  palmatifid  or 
Itnately-cU/t  {Jig,  226),  The  terms  ^aXmaX.^  vjxA 
watiiSd  are,  however,  sometimea  xiaed  indML^x^xiXN^ 
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by  authors,  to  indicate  either  modification.  When  the 
lobes  are  leas  spreading,  narrower,  and  somewhat  deeper 
than  in  a  true  palmate  leaf,  the  leaf  ia  Hometimes  termed 
digitate ;  or  when  there  are  .  more  than  five  lobes  of 
a  similar  character,  as  in  the  Bitter  Casaava,  it  may 
be  termed  digitipartite.  When  the  lamina  is  divided 
nearly  to  its  base  into  numerous  narrow  thread-like 
division)*,  as  in  the  submersed  leaves  of  the  Water  Crow- 
foot, the  leaf  is  said  to  be  dissected.     When  the  lateral 


lobes,  partitions,  or  segments,  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  palmat«  leaf  are  theniselvea  divided  into  two  or 
more  divisions  (fig.  227),  as  in  the  Stinking  Hellebore, 
BO  that  the  whole  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  bird's 
foot,  the  leaf  is  termed  pedatifid,  pedatipartife,  or  peda- 
tisecttd,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  divisions. 

Besides  the  above  modifications  of  pal mately- veined 
leaves,  other  variations  also  occur,  in  consequence  of 
the  lobes,  partitions,  or  segments  of  the  lamina  be- 
coming themselves  divided,  either  in  a  pin nately- veined 
or    palmately- veined    manner,   and    terms    are    used 
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accordingly,  the  application  of  which  will  be  at  once 
evident  from  what  has  been  already  ntated. 

(3.)  Apex. — This  variea  much  in  difibrent  leavea. 
Thus  the  apex  is  ohtuee  or  blwU,  whea  it  is  tonnded 


/V7.337.  Fsdiitlputltel 


{fig.  237),  as  in  the  Primrose;  it  is  refuse  when  it  is 
obtuse,  with  a  broad  shallow  notch  in  the  middle,  as  in 
the  leaflets  of  Logwood  ;  or  when  nnder  the  same  cir- 
cumstances the  notch  is  sharp,  or  somewhat  triangular. 


Flu.  7K.  L«UIe(  of  >  ipecl 

SBB.  Branch  of  Tnlip-tfM  iLMmlr 
andlHT».    Tli«lflU*r' — ' 


it   is   emarginate  {fig.  228),  as  in 

When  the  lamina  terminates  very  abruptly,  as  if  it 

had  been  cut  across  in  a   straight  line,  the  apez  is 
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truncate,  as  in  the  leaf  o£  the  Tulip-tree  (/j-.  229)  ;  or 
if  under  the  same  circunialances  the  termination  is 
ragged  and  irregular,  aa  if  it  had  been  bitten  off,  it  ia 
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n  ihe  leaf  of  Caryota  urens.  When  the 
Jipex  IB  ebarp,  so  that  the  two  mav^jna  foTm  an  acute 
SDgJe  with  each  other  (,Jig.2S\"),i^  wawU  w  nWirp- 
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pointed ;  when  the  point  is  very  long,  and  tapering  (Jlg» 
236),  it  is  acuminate  or  taper^pointed ;  or  when  it  tapers 
gradually  into  a  rigid  point,  it  is  cuspidate j  as  in  many 
Eubi.  When  the  apex,  which  is  then  commonly  rounded, 
has  a  short  hard  or  softened  point  standing  on  it,  it  is 
mucronate  (Jig.  235),  as  in  the  leaf  of  Lathyrus  pra- 
tensis, 

(4.)  General  Outline  or  Figure. — By  the  general 
outline  or  shape  of  the  lamina  we  mean  the  superficial 
aspect  or  figure  which  is  described  by  its  margins. 
The  development  of  veins  and  parenchyma  is  usually 
nearly  equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  midrib  or  petiole, 
so  that  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  is  in  most  instances 
nearly  symmetrical  and  of  some  regular  figure;  in 
which  case  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  equal  (Jigs.  236-238). 
When,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  lamina  of  the  leaf 
is  more  developed  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the 
leaf  is  termed  unequal  or  oblique  (Jig.  230) ;  this  is 
remarkably  the  case  in  the  species  of  Begonia  (Jig. 
231). 

When  the  lamina  of  a  leaf  is  nearly  of  the  same 
breadth  at  the  base  as  near  the  apex,  narrow,  and  with 
the  two  margins  parallel  (Jig.  232),  the  leaf  is  called 
linear^  as  in  most  Grasses ;  when  a  linear  leaf  termi- 
nates in  a  sharp  rigid  point  like  a  needle,  as  in  the 
common  Juniper  (Jig,  234),  and  many  of  our  Firs,  it 
is  acerose  or  needle-shaped.  When  the  blade  of  a  leaf  is 
very  narrow,  and  tapers  from  the  base  to  a  very  fine 
point,  so  that  it  resembles  an  awl  in  shape,  as  in  the  com- 
mon Furze,  the  leaf  is  subulate  or  awl-shaped.  When 
the  blade  of  a  leaf  is  broadest  at  the  centre,  three  or  more 
times  as  long  as  broad,  and  tapers  perceptibly  from  the 
centre  to  both  base  and  apex,  as  in  the  White  Willow, 
the  leaf  is  lanceolate  (Jig.  233) ;  when  it  is  longer  than 
broad,  of  about  the  same  breadth  at  its  base  and  apex, 
and  slightly  acute  at  these  points,  it  is  oval  or  elliptical 
(Jig.  241),  as  in  the  Lily-of-the- Valley  *,  ot  '\i  mw^^t 
the  same  circumstances  it  ia  obtuse  or  xouixd^d.  «^.  ^«cOkv 
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end  (Jig.  237),  it  is  oblong.  By  maoy  botaniats,  however, 
the  term  oval  b  applied  to  a  leaf  the  lamina  of  which 
is  onlj  two  to  three  times — and  oblong,  to  one  which  is 
four  or  more  times,  as  long  as  broad ;  and  in  both  cases 
either  rounded  or  acute  at  the  two  extremities.  If  the 
lamiua  of  a  leaf  is  more  or  lees  rounded  at  the  base  and 
broader  at  this  part  than  at  the  apex,  so  that  the  whole 
is  of  the  shape  of  an  egg  cut  lengthwise,  the  leaf  is 
ovate  or  egg-shaped  {jig.  238),  as  in  the  Lilac ;  or,  if 


Fig.  2il. 


FiQ.  242. 


of  the  same  fiRure,  but  with  the  apex  broader  than  the 
base  {fig.  239),  it  is  obovate  or  inverselt/  egg-shaped. 
When  the  lamina  is  broad  at  the  apex,  and  abrufit-  ■ 
pointed,  and  tapers  towards  the  base  (Jig.  235),  as  in 
some  Saxifrages,  the  leaf  ia  cwieate  or  wedge-shaped; 
or  if  the  apex  is  broad  and  rounded,  and  tapers  down 
to  the  base  (Jig.  240),  it  is  spathulate,  as  in  the  Daisy. 
When  the  lamina  is  broad  and  hollowed  out  at  its  baae 
into  two  rounded  lobea,  and  more  or  less  pointed  at  the 
apex,  BO  that  it  somewhat  lesenititea  «i  ^aa.^  'iiaVwsrt 
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I  a  pack  of  cards,  the  leaf  is  cordate  or  heart-shaped 
fig,  236),  as  in  the  Black  Bryony ;  or  if  of  the  same 
lape,  but  with  the  apex  broader  than  the  base,  and 
olio  wed  out  into  two  rounded  lobes,  it  is  obcordate  or 
iversely  heart-shaped  (Jig.  243).  When  a  leaf  re- 
embles  a  cordate  one  generally  in  shape,  but  with  its 
pex  rounded,  and  the  whole  blade  usually  shorter,  and 
troader  {Jig.  242),  it  is  reniform  or  kidnei/shdped,  as 
a  the  Asarabacca  (Asarum  europceum).  When  the 
Jade  is  broad  and  hollowed  out  at  its  base  into  two 
cute  lobes,  and  pointed  at  the  apex,  so  that  it  re- 
embles  the  head  of  an  arrow  (Jig.  244),  the  leaf  is 
agittale  or  arrow'shaped,  as  in  the  Arrowhead ;  when 
he  lobes  of  such  a  leaf  are  placed  horizontally,  instead 
f  passing  downwards,  it  is  hastate  or  halbert-shaped 
Jig.  245),  as  in  Sheep's  Sorrel ;  or  when  the  lobes 
f  such  a  leaf  are  separated  from  the  blade,  as  in  the 
ipper  leaves  of  the  Woody  Nightshade,  it  is  auriculate 
T  hastate-auricled  (Jig,  246).  When  the  blade  is 
>erfectly  round,  the  leaf  is  orbicular  (Jig.  248),  a  figure 
rhich  is  scarcely  or  ever  found ;  but  when  it  approaches 
0  orbicular,  as  in  Pyrola  rotundifolia,  the  leaf  is  sub- 
otund  or  rounded  (Jig,  247). 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  leaf  does  not  distinctly 
(resent  any  of  the  above- described  figures,  but  exhibits 
combination  of  two  of  them,  in  which  case  we  use 
ach  terms  as  ovate-lanceolate^  linear-lanceolate,  cor- 
late-ovatej  cordate-lanceolate,  elliptico-lanceolaie,  round- 
sh-ovate,  &c.,  the  application  of  which  will  be  at  once 
vident. 

In  many  cases  we  find  leaves  of  different  figures  on 
he  same  plant ;  under  which  circumstance  the  plant  is 
aid  to  be  heterophyllous.  Thus,  in  the  Harebell,  the 
adical  leaves  are  cordate  or  reniform,  and  the  cauline 
eaves  linear ;  and  this  difference  of  figure  between 
he  radical  and  stem  leaves  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
n  water  plants  again,  where  some  of  the  leaver  ^xq 
abmersed^  while  others  float  on  the  Yial^T^  at  xv&a 
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above  it  into  the  air,  as  in  the  Water  Crowfoot,  the 
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^5.)  Form. — By  tbis  term  we  understand  the  solid 
iguration  of  the  lamina — that  is,  including  its  length, 
dth,  and  thickness.  The  terms  used  in  defining 
(rarious  forms  are  therefore  especially  applicable  to 
ulent  leaves.  Such  leaves  either  assume  some 
Jar  geometrical  form,  and  are  described  as  cylin- 
2lj  pyramidal,  conical,  &c. ;  or  they  approach  in 
t  to  some  well-known  objects,  and  are  hence  termed 
ilavj  ensiform,  clavate,  linguiform,  &c.    Or,  in  other 


Fig.  249. 


Fig.  260. 


Fig.  249.  Imparipinnate  or  unequally 
pinnate  leaf  of  Robinia,  with  spiny  sti- 
pules.  Fig.  250.  Equally  or  abruptly 

pinnate  leaf. 


inces,  the  lamina  is  more  or  less  hollowed  out  in  its 
re,  when  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  tubular,  hooded,  &c. 
2.  Compound  Leaves. — The  separate  leaflets  are  sub- 
to  similar  modifications  of  their  margins,  incision, 
I,  outline,  and  form,  as  the  blades  of  simple  leaves,  and 
same  terms  are  accordingly  used  in  describing  them. 
have  therefore  only  now  to  speak  of  their  special  mo- 
jations,  which  we  shall  do  under  two  heads,  namely : 
?innately  or  feather-veined  Compound  Leaves ;  and 
^almately  or  radiated-veined  Compovind  Lea'oes. 
(L)  jPtnnaeeli/'veined  Compound  Leaves, — -'^Y^^cl  ^ 

M 
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leaf  presenting  this  kind  of  Tenation  is  separated  into 
dislJQCt  portions  or  leafletH,  it  is  termed  pinnate  (Jigt. 
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249-252)  ;  and  the  leaflets  are  then  termed  pinncB.  The 
leaflets  are  arranged  either  in  an  opposite  or  alternate 
manner  along  the  sides  of  the  common  petiole  in  pairs, 
and  according  to  their  number  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  uni^ 
jugate  or  one-paired,  bijugaie  or  two-pairedj  trijugate  or 
three-paired^  and  multijugate  or  many-paired  (fig.  249). 
Several  kinds  of  pinnate  leaves  have  also  been  distin- 
guished by  special  names.  Thus  when  a  pinnate  leaf 
ends  in  a  single  leaflet  (fig,  249),  as  in  the  Rose,  it  is 
imparipinnate  or  unequally-pinnate^  or  pinnate  with  an 
odd  leaflet ;  it  is  equally  or  abruptly  pinnate,  or  pari- 
pinnate^  when  it  ends  in  a  pair  of  leaflets  or  pinnae 
(^fig.  250),  as  in  Orofms  tnherosus ;  and  it  is  interrupt 
tedly  pinnate  (Jig,  251)  when  the  leaflets  are  of  different 
sizes,  so  that  small  pinnae  are  regularly  or  irregularly 
intermixed  with  larger  ones,  as  in  the  Potato.  Or, 
when  the  terminal  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf  is  the  largest, 
and  the  rest  gradually  smaller  as  they  approach  the 
base  (fig,  252),  it  is  lyrately  pinnate,  as  in  the  common 
Turnip. 

When  the  leaflets  of  a  pinnate  leaf  become  them- 
selves pinnate,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  partial  peti- 
oles which  are  arranged  on  the  common  petiole  exhibit 
the  characters  of  an  ordinary  pinnate  leaf,  it  is  said  to 
be  bipinnate  (fig,  253)  ;  the  leaflets  borne  by  the  partial 
or  secondary  petioles  are  then  commonly  termed  pin^ 
nules.  When  the  pinnules  of  a  bipinnate  leaf  become 
themselves  pinnate,  it  is  trtpinnate  (fig.  254),  as  in  the 
Meadow  Rue ;  or  if  the  division  extends  beyond  this, 
the  leaf  is  decompound,  as  in  many  Umbelliferous 
plants. 

(2.)  Palmately- veined  Compound  Leaves, — Such  a 
leaf  is  formed  when  the  ribs  of  a  palmately- veined  leaf 
bear  separate  leaflets,  and  hence  these  leaves  are  readily 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  pinnate  kind,  by  their 
leaflets  coming  off  from  the  same  point,  instead  of,  as 
in  them,  along  the  sides  oi  a  common  pelioVe.  ^^ 
dlstiDguiah  several  kinds  of  such  leaves;  t\\UB,  «.\e«i\^ 
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said  to  be  btttale  or  bifoliate,  if  it  consists  of  oqly  two 
leaflets  BpriDgiDg;  from  n  uommon  point  {Jig.  255),  as  in 
Ziigophyllam  ;  it  ia  ternate  or  trifoliate  if  it  consists  of 
tliree  leaflets  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  {fgs.  256), 
as  in  the  genua  Trifolium  \  it  ie  quadrinate  or  quadri- 
foliate  if  there  are  four  leaflets  {fig.  257),  as  in  Herb 

Fis.  256.  FiQ.  256.  Fig.  257. 
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Paris ;  it  is  quinate  or  quinquefoliate  if  there  are  five 
{fin.  258),  as  in  PotentiUa  alba;  it  is  septenale  or 
septemfoliate,  if  there  are  eeven  {fig.  259) ;  and  it  ie 
mnltifoliate  if  there  are  more  than  seTen  (fig.  260),  RS 
JD  the  Lupin.  In  speaking  of  ^Imately-Teined  com- 
pound ieavea  in  a  genetaV  aftnse,  iVe^  «!&  imiKaijOTi,'^ , 
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Ithovigli  improperly,  termed  palmate  or  digitate  ;  but 
rhea  the  leaflets  of  a  pal  mate!  y- veined  leaf  are  ar- 
anged  in  a  pedate  manner,  the  leaf  is  properly  ttTnied 
4date.    (See  page  154.) 

Palmately-Tfined  compound  leaves  may  become 
dll  more  divided.  Tbua,  if  the  common  petiole 
ivides  at  its  apex  into  three  pHrtial  ones,  each  of 
rhich  bears  three  leaHets  {fig.  261),  a«  in  the  Master- 
rort,  the  leaf  is  termed  bitemnte ;  or  when  the  common 
etiole  divides  at  its  apes  into  three  partial  ones,  and 
others,  each  of  which  bears 


F)  the  Baneberry,  the  leaf  is  triternale ; 
"  's  still  further  divided,  it  is  said  to 


5.   PETIOLE   OR  LEAF-STALK, 

The  petiole  is  that  part  vrhich  connects  the  blade  of 
le  leaf  with  the  Biem  or  branch  (fig.  18,  p).  It  con- 
iats,  ae  already  described  (page  132),  of  fibro-vaactilar 
ague  (fiff.  262,  fv),  surrounded  by  parenchyma,  ;)<:; 
ad  the  whole  covered  by  epidermis,  which  contains  lew 
c  DO  Btnmatx,  but  is  frecjuently  furuislied  initli  \vav[% 
ad  other  epidermal  appendagea. 
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The  petiole  is  either  simple  or  undivided,  as  in  all 
simple  leaves,  and  in  those  of  a  compound  character  in 
which  the  leaflets  are  sessile  {^fig-  260) ;  or  it  is  cora- 
poundy  as  in  the  Rose,  when  it  divides  into  two  or 
more  portions,  each  of  which  bears  a  leaflet  (fig,  267). 
The  branches  of  the  petiole  or  the  stalks  of  the  leaflets 
are  then  called  pettolules,  stalkletft,  or  partial  petioles; 
while  the  main  petiole  is  termed  the  rachis  or  common 
petiole. 

The  petiole  is  frequently  more  or  less  contracted  at 
the  base  where  it  joins  the  stem  owing  to  the  presence 
of  an  articulation  or  joint  (fig.  262,  f),  Lieaves  thus 
furnished  with  an  articulated  petiole  fall  away  from  the 
stem  after  they  have  performed  their  functions ;  and  in 
doing  so  they  leave  a  scar  or  cicatrix  {fig,  139,  by  li). 

The  presence  of  an  articulation  is  to  some  extent  a 
character  of  distinction  between  the  three  great  classes 
of  plants.  Thus  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  are  in  the 
majority  of  instances  articulated;  while  those  of  Mono- 
cotyledons and  Acotyledons  are  usually  non-articulated. 
Hence  the  leaves  of  the  two  latter  classes,  when  they 
have  performed  their  functions,  instead  of  falling  away 
and  leaving  a  cicatrix  as  the  former,  decay  gradually 
upon  their  respective  plants,  to  the  stems  and  branches 
of  which  they  thus  give  a  ragged  appearance.  There 
are  many  instances,  however,  in  which  the  leaves  of 
Dicotyledonous  plants  are  not  articulated,  as  in  the 
Oak,  in  which  cases  the  leaves,  although  dead,  remain 
attached  to  their  respective  plants  frequently  for  months. 

On  the  lower  surface  of  the  petiole  at  its  base,  the 
parenchyma  frequently  forms  a  slight  swelling  {figs,  262, 
c,  and  263),  to  which  the  name  of  pulvinus  has  been 
given.  A  somewhat  similar  swelling  may  be  also  seen 
in  many  compound  leaves  at  the  base  of  each  partial 
petiole ;  each  of  which  is  then  termed  a  struma.  The 
pinnate  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  afford  a  good 
illustration  of  the  presence  of  both  pulvinus  and 
strumse. 


FOBHfl  OP  THE   PETIOLE. 
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-  Formt  of  the  Pttiole. — The  form  of  the  petiole 
varicB  in  different  leaveB.  Tt  ie  uBually  rounded  below, 
and  flattened  or  more  or  less  grooved  above ;  but  in 
other  cases  it  is  cylindrical,  especially  in  the  leaves  of 
MoQOcotyledonouB  plants  ;  while  in  othtir  plauta  of  the 
same  class,  especially  in  Grosses,  it  becomes  widened  ae 


na  Mt  Toolokl  Motion  ot  ft  portion  of 
iHt.  (bowlnB  ths  puMfc  ol  th -"—  ' 
pMfole.   p(M)e.  Funwhj'nuU 


(.  PnlTlniu,  /.  ArtlcoUtloa  betwou]  the  \fht  an 

bod  In  tbtaillot  tli«  petIol«.    m.  Ptth, Fi 

ot%  btuhA  uidlcAf  of  thsSeniitlTe  PUnt,  6b< 

tha  !»>  of  Van  pHloI*. Fit.  ll,  Stem  of  h  . . 

atucbsd.    L  BMe.    t.  BhoChlnc  petlolt.    Ug.  lignle. 


its  base,  and  surrounds  the  stem  in  the  form  oi  aahtath 
or  vagina  {Jig.  264,  g).  This  sheath  in  all  true  Grasses 
termioates  above  in  a  membranous  appendage  (Jig. 
264,  lig),  which  is  entire,  or  divided  into  two  a'jmtne.- 
a'io^ portion^  or  ineiaed  in  various  ways-,  \o^.\lW'OI^% 
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horizontal  direction.     In  » 


name  of  ligule  has  been  given,  and  is  now  supposed  by 
most  authorities  to  be  aaalogoua  to  the  stipules.  In  the 
A^en,  ihe  petiole  is  flattened  in  a  line  at  right  anglu 
to  the  blade,  while  in  other  plants  it  is  flattened  in  a 
■  ■'       ■          '  water  plants  the  petiole 

is  frequentlj  more  or 
less  dilated  from  the 
presence  of  a  number 
^  of  air  cafitiea,  as 
in  PonCederia ;  hence 
snch  petioles  by  di- 
minishing the  specific 
gravity  of  the  plants 
enable  them  to  float 
readily  in  the  water. 
At  other  times  the 
petjole  becomes  en- 
larged at  its  base, 
and  embraces  the 
^   „,.   ,    ^. ,  ,1  ^ ,.t  stem,  in  which  case 

Fla.  ien.  A  portion  of  tba  item  alCh  artine  ,      r     ■  ■  > 

leave!  ot  Veuiu'i  Flyt np  (Mmini  tnuci-  the  leaf  IB  said  to 
fula).  I.  LamiDB  hlDged  with  haln.  imd  l  _  nmnltvirntil  (  Ha 
MncesaMlolweUiBWa.  j..Wliiied|iellole.  "«    ampiexicaui    f^jiy. 

188) ;  Una  commonly 
occurs  in  Umbelliferous  plants.  Frequeudj  the  petiole 
presents  at  its  two  edges  a  leaf-like  border,  called  a 
wing,  when  it  is  said  to  be  winged,  as  in  Venns's 
Flytrap  {fig.  265,  p),  and  many  other  plants.  Other 
stiU  more  remartable  forms  also  occur,  which  will 
be  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  Anomalous  Forms  of 
Leaves. 


Stipules  are  small  leaty  bodies  situated  at  the  base, 
and  usually  on  each  side  of  the  petiole  of  mmple  {fig. 
1 8,  s,  s)  or  compound  {fig.  266)  leaves.  Tbey  have  the 
same  structure  as  the  blades  of  leaves,  and  are  liable  to 
similar  modi^cationa  aa  legariB  t^en  iawXwjtt,'^' 
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spex,  inciaioD,  outline,  margins,  &c.,  which  variatione 
are  rfierefbre  deacrib-  j.,^  ^^^ 

ea  by  correaponding 
named.  The  etipules 
are  often  wanting,  and 
the  leaves  ore  then 
■aid  to  be  exstipulale; 
when  present,  the 
leaves  are  stipulate. 
In  some  plants  the 
leaflets  of  a  com- 
pound leaf  possess 
little  stipules  of  their 
own,  as  in  the  Bean ; 
these  then  are  called 
etipels,  and  the  leaf  is 
termed  Hipellate. 

The  stipules  vary 
in  their  position  with 
regard  -to  the  petiole 
and  to  e&ch  other,  and 
have  received  diSer- 
en  t  nameaaccordi  ngly . 
Thna,  when  they  ad- 
here  to   each    side    of  Fig.  iW.  a  potUod  nf  Che  floveiing  ttem  at 

the  base  of  the  pe-  XSS°^j  ^"^ndV  JmtI^JJS 
tiole,  88  iu  the  Hose    i^re*  stipniM  at  iw  Uaa,  oie  lowr  taa- 

{fig.    267,  «,   *),  they     Kl"' <J -Wch  «e  dentato. 

are  said  to  be  adnale  or  adherent.  When  they  re- 
main as  little  leafy  expansions  ou  each  side  of  the 
base  of  tbe  petiole,  but  quite  distinct  from  it,  as  in 
the  PauBy  (Jig.  268),  they  are  called  caulinary.  When 
the  stipules  are  large,  it  sometimes  happens  that  they 
meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  or  branch  from 
vhich  the  leaf  grows,  and  become  united  more  or  less  by 
their  outer  margins,  and  thus  form  one  stipule,  as  in  the 
Attragalus,  they  are  then  said  to  be  opposite  (Jig.  Ift^, 
t);  if  aader  similar  circumatancea  t^ej  cci1neT«^'^  \!ciaw 
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inner  margins  {fig,  270,  «),  they  form  a  solitary  stipule 
which  then  is  placed  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly termed  axillary ;  if  such  stipules  cohere  by 
both  outer  and  inner  margins  so  as  to  form  a  sheath 
which  encircles  the  stem  above  the  leaf  (Jig.  17,  d\  as 
in  most  plants  of  the  order  Polygonaceae,  they  form 
what  is  termed  an  ochrea. 


Fig.  267. 


Fig.  268. 


Fig.  267.  A  portion  of  a  branch  of  the  common  Roee  (Rasa  eanina). 
a.  A  prickle.    6.  Bud  in  the  axil  of  a  compoond  leaf,  with  stalked 

leaflets,    s,  s.  Annate  or  adherent  stipulee. Fig.  S68.  Leaf  of 

Pansy  ( Viola  tHcolor)  with  large  caaliuary  stipule)  at  its  base. 

All  the  above  kinds  of  stipules  occur  in  plants  with 
alternate  leaves,  in  which  such  appendages  are  far  more 
common  than  in  those  with  opposite  leaves.  When  the 
latter  plants  have  stipules  these  are  generally  situated 
in  the  intervals  between  the  petioles  on  each  side,  and 
are  hence  termed  interpetiolar  {fig.  271,  «). 

Stipules  are  very  rare  in  Monocotyledons,  except 
the  ligixle  of  Grasses  be  cona\dei^^^'i«caa\Q^aw&\ft  \k<^m^ 
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M  moft  botftDitts  DOW  regard  it.  The  only  orden  of 
MonoootyledoDS  in  which  otherwise  they  undoubtedly 
occur  are  the  Naiadaces  and  Araceie.  They  are  alto- 
gether absent  in  Acotyledonous  plantn. 


Fio. 260. 


Fio.  270. 


tig,  949.   A  portlmi  of  th«  utorn,  r,  ftnd   leftf.  /,  of  Antrngnlm* 

Onobtyehii.    *.  Bvnoohmito  or  opponite  •tlfxilo. Fig.  870.    A 

portion  of  t)i«  stem,  /*,  and  Imr,  /,  of  Jtouiiuynia  cordatH,    «. 
AjUUmt  ttiimto. 

Fid.  271. 


fig.  i7\.  A  portion  of  n  brftncli,  ;•,  wltli  two  oppONit«  liwvfii,/,/,  of 
Cfphaianthunftridnifulii.    §.  I  nteriw Jolttmtlpule. 


7.    ANOMALOUS   FOIIMS   OF   LKAVES. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  branchcM  of  a  Htem 
iiometinieft  acquire  an  irregular  development,  and  tiike 
the  form  of  BpincH  or  Tendriln.  (See  pages  102  and 
108.)  In  the  same  manner  the  partM  of  a  leaf  mny 
assume  similar  modifications,  as  well  as  isonvo  olWi^^\.\W 
ittore  rewMrkable,  which  wo  now  proceed  lo  dei^Y\\>^« 
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Spines  of  Leavei, — Any  part  of  the  leaf  may  ei- 
hibit  a  spiny  charncter.  Thus, — lat,  the  veina  ma? 
project  beyond  the  blade,  as  in  the  Holly  {Jig.  217), 
and  become  hard  and  spiny ;  while  in  the  Barbeny 
the  blade  has  little  or  no  parenchyma  pi'oduced  betweea 
its  veins,  which  are  of  a.  spiny  character,  bo  that  the 
whole  lamiaa  becomea  spinous.  2nd.  The  petiole  may 
assume  a  spiny  character,  either  at  its  apex,  as  ia  some 


species  nf  Astragalus  \  or  at  iia  base  from  the  pulvinos, 
as  in  the  Gooseberry.  And,  3rd.  The  stipules  may 
become  transformed  into  spines,  aa  in  Robinia  psnul- 
acacia  (Jig.  249), 

TendriU  of  Leaves. — Any  part  of  the  leaf  may  also 
become  triinKEormed  into  a  tendril.  Thus, —  lat.  The 
midrib  of  the  blade  of  a  simple  leaf  may  pn>)ect 
beyond  the  apex,  and  form  a  tendril,  as  in  Oloriosa 
superba ;   or  some  of  the  \ea(\«\ia  oi  &  ciaiK^Q>a.'Q,4,  \eft£ 
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may  become  transformed  into  branched  tendrils  (^fig, 
266),  as  in  many  species  of  Leguminosce.  2nd.  The 
petiole  may  become  cirrhose  {fig,  21 2 j  r.)  And,  Srd. 
The  stipules  may  assume  the  form  of  tendrils,  as  in 
miiny  species  of  Smilax  (fig.  273). 

Phyllodes. — In  the  leaves  of  some  Acacias  (fig,  274), 
certain  species  oi  Eucalyptus^  and  of  other  plants,  the  parts 
forming  the  fibro-vascular  tissue  of  the  petiole,  instead 
of  remaining  till  they  reach  the  blade  before  separating, 
begin  to  diverge  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  stem  or 
branch  and  become  connected  by  parenchyma  as  in  the 
ordinary  blade  of  a  leaf.  To  such  petiole  the  name  of 
phyllode  has  been  applied.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Acacia 
heterophylla^  the  phyllode  is  terminated  by  a  true  com- 
pound blade,  and  its  nature  is  thus  clearly  ascertained, 
but  in  most  instances  no  such  blade  is  produced.  These 
phyllodes  may  be  distinguished  from  true  blades,  not 
only  by  the  occasional  production  of  a  compound  lamina 
as  just  mentioned,  but  also  by  other  circumstances. 
Thus, — 1st.  By  their  venation,  which  is  more  or  less 
parallel  {fig,  274)  instead  of  reticulated,  as  is  the  case 
generally  in  Dicotyledons,  in  which  class  of  plants  they 
alone  occur.  2nd.  By  their  being  placed  nearly  or 
quite  in  a  vertical  direction — that  is,  turning  their 
margins  upwards  and  downwards  instead  of  their  sur- 
faces. And  3rd.  By  their  two  surfaces  resembling  each 
other,  whereas  in  true  blades  a  manifest  difference  is 
commonly  observable  between  their  upper  and  lower 
surfaces.  (See  also  Leaves  of  Dicotyledonous  Plants, 
page  175.) 

Ascidia  or  Pitchers, — These  are  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  anomalous  forms  presented  by  leaves.  They 
may  be  seen  in  the  species  of  Nepenthes  or  Pitcher 
Plants  {fig,  275),  in  the  species  of  Sarracenia  {fig.  276), 
and  in  many  other  plants.  These  curious  organs  may 
be  either  formed  from  the  petiole,  or  the  blade  of  the 
leaf.  Thus  in  the  species  of  Sarracenia  {fig,  ^1^\  \)ci^ 
pitcher  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  folding  itm^t^^ 
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of  the  two  margins  of  a  phyllode,  which  unite  below, 
and  form  a  hollow  body  or  pitcher ;  but  they  are  still 
separate  above,  and  thus  indicate  its  origin.  In  the 
Nepenthes  {fig,  275),  the  petiole  first  expands  into  a 
phyllode,  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  tendril,  and 
ultimately  forms  a  pitcher,  p ;    this  is  closed  above  by 

Fig.  275.  Fig.  276. 


Fig.  275.  Pitcher  of  a  species  of  Pitcher  PJant  {Nep<m1he*  dUtUla- 

oHd).    p.  Pitcher  closed  by  the  lid,  /. Fig.  276.  Pitcher  of 

Sarracettia  purpurea. 

a  lid,  Z,  called  the  operculum,  which  is  united  to  it  by 
an  articulation,  and  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  remark- 
able transformation  of  the  blade.  In  another  of  these 
plants,  the  Dischidia^  the  pitchers  are  considered  to  be 
formed  by  the  folding  inwards  and  union  of  the  margins 
of  the  blades  of  leaves. 


8.    GENERAL   VIEW   OF   THE   LEAVES   IN   THE    THREE 

CLASSES   OF   PLANTS. 

The  leaves  of  plants  in  the  three  classes,  as  we  have 
noticed   in  their   description,  present  certain    marked 
differences,  which  may  be  SMmrcie^  >x^  «»&  lc}!\Rr«^\ — 
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1.  Leaves  of  Dicotyledonous  Plants. — In  these 
the  Tenation  is  commonly  reticulated ;  but  in  a  few  plants, 
as  Ranunculus  Lingua,  the  so-called  blades  have  paral- 
lel veins,  and  have  been  therefore  considered  by  some 
botaniRts  as  presenting  exceptions  to  the  ordinary 
reticulated  venation  of  Dicotyledons ;  but  these  are  not 
usually  regarded  as  true  blades,  but  as  varieties  of 
phyllodes  or  transformed  petioles,  from  which  they 
only  differ  in  being  placed  horizontally.  (See  page 
173.) 

The  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  are  very  commonly 
articulated  to  the  stem  or  branch,  often  compound,  and 
variously  indented  at  their  margins,  or  incised  in 
different  ways. 

2.  Leaves  of  Monocotyledonous  Plants. — In  these 
the  venation  is  commonly  more  or  less  parallel ;  but 
the  leaves  generally  of  plants  of  the  order  Smilacese 
and  of  four  other  allied  orders,  as  well  as  some  in  the 
Araceae,  present  exceptions  to  this  character,  for  in  them 
the  veins  branch  in  various  directions  and  form  a  net- 
work, as  in  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons.  Some  of  these 
plants,  as  the  Smilaceae  and  the  four  allied  orders,  were 
therefore  separated  from  other  Monocotyledons  by  Lind- 
ley,  and  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves,  called  Dictyo- 
gens,  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  a  net.  But  this 
class  has  not  been  accepted  by  botanists. 

In  Monocotyledonous  plants  the  leaves  are  also 
usually  not  articulated ;  and  the  margins  of  their  blades 
are  generally  entire.  They  are  also  commonly  simple ; 
often  sheatlung  at  the  base ;  and  seldom  have  stipules, 
unless  the  ligule  is  to  be  considered  as  the  analogue  of 
those  organs. 

3.  Leaves  of  Acotyledonocs  Plants. — In  plants  of 
this  class  when  the  leaves  or  fronds  have  veins,  these  are 
commonly  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  forked  manner. 

Such  leaves  are  usually  not  articulated;  either 
sessile  or  stalked;  frequently  toothed  or  incited  in 
various  way  a;  and  often  highly  compound. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ORGANS   OF   REPRODUCTION   IN   THE   PHANEROGAMIA. 

Under  the  head  of  Organs  of  Reproduction  we  include 
the  Flower  and  its  Appendages.  They  are  called  repro- 
ductive organs  because  they  have  for  their  especial  office 
the  reproduction  of  plants  by  the  formation  of  seed. 

The  parts  of  a  flower  are  only  leaves  in  a  modified 
condition,  or  rather  the  analogues  of  these  organs,  or, 
more  properly,  homologous  formations  adapted  for  special 
purposes ;  and  hence  a  iiower-bud  is  analogous  to  a 
leaf-bud,  and  the  flower  itself  to  a  branch  the  intemodes 
of  which  are  but  slightly  developed,  so  that  all  its  parts 
are  situated  in  nearly  the  same  plane.  As  flower-buds 
are  thus  analogous  to  leaf-buds,  they  are  subject  to 
similar  laws  of  arrangement  and  development. 

Section  1.     Inflorescence  or  Anthotaxis. 

The  term  inflorescence  or  anthotaxis  is  applied  gene- 
rally to  indicate  the  floral  axis  and  its  ramification,  or 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  upon  that  axis.  Under 
this  head  we  have  to  examine — 1st,  the  Leaf,  from  the 
axil  of  which  the  flower-bud  or  flower-buds  arise; 
2nd,  the  Stalk,  upon  which  the  flower  or  flowers  are 
situated ;  and  3rd,  the  Kinds  of  Inflorescence. 

1.  THE  bract. 

Flower-buds,  like  leaf-buds,  are  terminal  or  axil- 
lary. In  the  latter  case  the  leaves  from  which  they 
arise  are  called  bracts  or  hypsophyllary  leaves.  In 
strict  language  the  term  bract  should  be  only  applied 
to  the  leaf  from  the  axil  of  which  a  solitary  flower  or  a 
^oraJ  axis  arises ;  while  all  other  leaves  which  are  found 
upon  that  axis  between  the  "biacX  aa^  t^^  ^w^^t  ^t^^^^sdj^ 
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BO  called,  should  be  termed  bractlets  or  bracteolti  {fig. 
286,  b,  b). 

BiactB  vary  mucli  in  appearatice,  some  of  them 
being  large,  of  a  green  colour,  and  in  other  respects 
resembling  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant  upon  which 


tJiey  are  placed,  as  in  the  Pimpernel  (fig.  277,'a,  a)  ; 
in  which  case  they  are  called  tea/-/  biacts.  In  nioit 
casea,  however,  bracts,  although  very  commonly  of  a 
greenish  colour,  are  smaller  than  the  Mi&^a  \eft."^«^ 
which  have  preceded  them  ;  and  in  maivy  if\8.TvU  ^ft-j 
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are  also  known  from  the  true  leaves  not  only  by  their 
position,  but  also  by  differences  of  colour,  outline,  tex- 
ture, and  other  peculiarities.  Thus  the  bracts  forming 
the  cupule  of  the  Oak  are  hard  and  woody  ;  in  tlie  Hop 
they  are  membranous ;  in  certain  plants  of  the  Aracese 
and  Euphorbiaceae  coloured  ;  in  the  flower-heads  of  the 
Compositse  scaly  ;  and  other  modifications  also  occur. 

It  frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  bracts  do 
not  develop  axillary  flower-buds;  this  non-develop- 
ment of  flower-buds  appears  to  arise  in  some  cases 
simply  from  accidental  causes ;  but  in  others  it  occurs 
in  a  regular  manner,  as  in  the  common  Pineapple  {fig. 
278),  where  a  number  of  bracts  without  flower-buds 
are  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  inflorescence.  Such 
bracts  are  called  empty.  When  bracts  are  absent  alto- 
gether, as  in  the  plants  of  the  natural  order  CrucifersB, 
such  plants  are  termed  ebracteated;  when  bracts  are 
present,  the  inflorescence  is  paid  to  be  hracteated. 

Bracts  follow  the  same  law  of  arrangement  as  true 
leaves,  being  opposite,  alternate,  or  whorled,  in  differ- 
ent  plants.      Bracts  also  vary 
Fig.  279.  jj^  their  duration,  being  deci- 

duous or  persistent  in  the  same 
sense  as  leaves. 

Varieties  of  Bracts, — Bracts 
have  received  special  names  ac- 
cording to  their  arrangement 
and  other  characteristics.  Thus 
the  bracts  of  that  kind  of  in- 
florescence called  an  Amentum 

Fig.  279.  Calyx  of  the  Marsh-   _„   r««*v;«    /««<»    -^^^^    i  QO\ « 

Mallow  UKhoea  officinaiu)  ©^  Catkm  (sec   page  189)  are 

surrounded   by  an   epicalyx  usually   of  a    SCalv   nature,  and 
or  involucre.  a1         j?  j.  n 

are  therefore  termed  squamce 
or  scales ;  or  the  bracts  are  described  as  squamous  or 
scaly.  The  bracts  of  the  pistillate  flowers  of  the  Hop 
(Jig.  300),  are  of  like  character. 

When  a  circle  or  whorl  of  bracts  is  placed  round  one 
£ower,  as  in  the  Marsh  MaWoy?  (^jig.^1^^\  ot  t^skxsA 
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&  number  of  flowers,  as  in  the  Carrot  {Jig.  280)  and 
numerous  other  UmbelliferouB  plants,  they  form  vhat  is 
tenned  an  involucre.  In  some  Umbelliferoua  plants,  as 
for  instance  the  Carrot,  there  are  two  involucres,  one  at 
the  tiase  of  the  primary  dividons  of  the  floral  axis  or 
general  umbel  (Jig.  280,  a)  ;  and  another  at  tlie  base 
of  each  of  the  partial  umbels  or  umbellules,  h,  b  ;  the 
former  is  then  called  the  general  involucre;  and  each  of 
the  latter  an  involucel  or  partial  involucre  (see  page 


FiQ  281 


^.3B(I.CamsoaiUlaniMorUi«C«rrot<itaHeuCanila),  '. 

ioiolnoM.     4.  ft.  PartUl  tnTOlnores  or  Involnoela. 

O^iltiihiin  of  ]lail«iild  fCttkndiilai.abawlDgihii  eowea 


195).  In  plants  of  the  natural  order  Compositte,  such 
utbe  Marigold  (^g.  281),  and  of  some  of  the  allied 
orders,  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  of  bracts  takes 
pUce,  and  the  name  of  involucre  is  also  applied  in  these 
tMra.  The  constituent  bracta  of  the  involucre  of  Com- 
pMite  flowers  have  been  termed  ^%((an'e8.  SomeW-mea 
u  invoSacre  grow  together  at  lhe\i  \ia»«. 
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and  form  ultlmaWly  a  sort  of  cup-ahaped  body  si 
rounding  the  fruit,  as  the  cup  of  the  Accra  (fig-  28i 
and  the  husk  of  the  Filbert  or  Hazel-nut  {Jig.  283 
they  then  form  what  ia  called  a  cupule. 

When  a  bract  is  of  largo  size  and  sheathiog,  a 
surrounds  one,  or  a  number  of  flowers,  so  aa  to  co 
pletely  enclose  them  when  in  a  young  state,  as  in 
Snowflake  (Jig.  284),  the  common  Arum  (fy.  2S 
and  Palms  {Jg  296),  it  iscalled  a  spatke.     The  apa 


Fio.  282 


Fig.  283. 


ia  generally  found  surrounding  thekindof  infloresce 
called  a  spadix  (page  189),  as  in  the  Arum  and  Pal 
and  it  ia  also  very  common  in  other  MouocotyledoD' 
plants.  The  apathe  may  be  either  green  like 
ordinary  leaf,  or  coloured.  Sometimes  the  spadix  o 
Palm  branches  (fig.  296),  and  thea  we  frequently  f 
smaller  spathes  surrounding  its  divisionii,  whicb  k 
been  named  spathella.  Many  botanists  restrict  the  U 
apathe  to  the  large  enveloping  bract  of  the  spadix,  i 
cull  the  other  bracts  of  a  \ite  diaiaatftt  -»(\v\'i\.  -aid 
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only  one  or  a  fcw  flowers,  as  frequently  found  in  Mono- 
wtjltdonous  plants,  tpathaceaus  bracU. 

Besides  the  bracts  which  Buiround  the  head  of 
flowers  in  the  Compodte  and  form  an  involucre,  it. 
frequently  happens  that  the  individual  flowers  {fiff. 
28fi,  a,  a)  are  also  provided  with  little  bracts  or  bract- 

FiG.  284. 


rf  the  BprlBB 

m.  sag.  Spidii  or  Cuckw  -' 

spBtiH,  a  portloD  of  wbicli 

eoJes,  fi,  b,  which  are  then  generally  of  a  meaibranous 
nature,  and  colourless,  as  in  the  Chamomile.  These 
are  sometimea  known  as  palecs  ;  but  as  thia  term  is 
applied  to  certain  special  bracts  found  in  Grasees  (see  be- 
low), they  are  better  named  scales,  or  by  Mme  otlifec 
term  which  espressea  their  texture  and  RhaTaR\.ei, 
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The  only  other  bracts  which  have  received  special 
names  are  those  found  in  plants  of  the  Grass  and  Sedge 
orders.  Thus,  the  partial  inflorescence  of  a  Grass, 
^  termed  a  locusta  or  spikelet  (page  190),  has  at  its  base 
one  or  two  bracts,  which  are  called  glumes  {Jig,  287, 
gl,  gl) ;  while  in  the  Cyperaceae  each  flower  arises  from 
the  axil  of  one  or  two  similar  bracts.  In  the  Grasses 
we  also  find  that  each  flower  has  two  other  bracts,  ps, 
pi  J  which  are  commonly  called  pales  or  palece ;  and 
also  frequently  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  there  are  two 
or  more  little  scales,  also  of 
the  nature  of  bracts,  which  yiGt.  287. 

are  usually  termed  squamulce^ 
glumellules,  or  lodiculce  (^Jig,  "*^^^^^   Sf} 

422,  sp). 

Fig.  286. 


Fig.  286.  Receptacle  of  the  Chamomile  (AntkemU  nobilis)  bearing 
flowers,  a,  a,  and  bracts  or  bracteoles,  b,  b  :  the  latter  are  some- 
times termed  Fales.    The  receptacle  is  here  drawn  much  too 

large  at  the  apex,  it  should  be  conical. Fig.  287.  Locusta  or 

spikelet  of  the  Oat  (Arena  sativa).  gl^  gl.  Glomes,  p*^  pi.  Fttkce 
or  Pales,  a.  Awn  arising  from  the  dorsum  of  the  outer  pale,|>«. 
fi.  An  abortive  flower. 


2.    THE   PEDUNCLE   OR   FLOWER-STALK. 

The  term  peduncle  is  applied  to  the  stalk  of  a  soli- 
tary flower,  whether  axillary  {Jig,  277,  ft,  ft),  or  terminal 
(^^.  307),  or  to  a  floral  axis  which  bears  a  number  of 
sessile  flowers  {Jig,  19, p)  \  Qii\i'^^^^r^^xiSi,\stxsssk'^ 
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and  each  branch  bears  a  flower  i^fig,  301),  the  main 
axis  is  still  called  a  peduncle^  and  the  stalk  of  each 
flower  a  pedicel ;  or  if  the  axis  be  still  further  sub- 
divided, the  general  name  of  peduncle  (^fig.  303)  is 
applied  to  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  stalks 
immediately  supporting  the  flowers,  which  are  in  all 
cases  called  pedicels.  When  the  floral  axis  is  thus 
branched,  it  is  better  to  speak  of  the  main  axis  as  the 
primary  axis  {Jig,  303,  a  ),  its  divisions  as  the  secondary 
axes  a",  and  their  divisions  as  the  tertiary  axes  a'" ^  &c. 


Fig.  288. 


Fig.  289. 


Fig.  288.  Pear-shaped  receptacle 
\hy^rUhodium)  of  the  Fig 
{Fieui  Oarica\  bearing  flowers 

on  its  inner  tnrf  ace. F^j.  289. 

Beceptacle  (coenanthium)  of  a 
(pedes  of  Dorstenia. 


Under  certain  circumstances  peduncles  have  re- 
ceived special  names.  Thus,  when  a  peduncle  is  elon- 
gated, and  gives  off  from  its  sides  sessile  flowers  (fig, 
19,  /),  or  branches  bearing  flowers  (Jig.  303),  it 
18  called  the  rachis  or  axis ;  but  if,  instead  of  being 
elongated  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  it»  becomes  short- 
ened, more  or  less  dilated,  and  commonly  bearing  nu- 
merous flowers,  it  is  termed  the  receptacle  (Jig,  286). 
This  receptacle  varies  verj  much  in  form ;  thus,  il  \^ 
flattened  in  the  Cotton  Thistle,  conical  in  the  CVvaiao- 
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ii)ile,  concave  and  fleshy  in  the  Dorstenia  (^fig^  289), 
pear-shaped  and  hollowed  out  in  the  Fig  (^fig*  288) ; 
or  it  assumes  a  variety  of  other  intermediate  forms. 

When  plants  which  have  no  aerial  stem  bear  flowers, 
the  peduncle  necessarily  arises  at,  or  under  the  ground, 
in  which  case,  whether  bearing  one  or  more  flowers,  it 
is  called  a  scape  or  radical  peduncle  {Jig.  284),  as  in 
the  Tulip  and  Hyacinth. 

In  /o77w  the  peduncle  is  generally  more  or  less 
cylindrical,  but  besides  the  departure  from  this  ordinary 
appearance  as  exhibited  by  the  receptacle  just  described, 
it  frequently  assumes  other  forms.  Thus,  it  may  be- 
come more  or  less  compressed,  or  grooved  in  various 
ways,  or  excessively  enlarged  during  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  as  in  the  Cashew-nut ;  or  it  may  assume  a  spiral 
appearance,  as  in  the  Vallisneria ;  or  become  spiny,  or 
transformed  into  a  tendril ;  or  it  may  be  hollowed  out 
at  its  apex,  so  as  to  form  a  cupshaped  body,  to  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  calyx  is  attached,  as  in  Each- 
scholtzta  ;  or  other  modifications  may  occur. 

In  some  cases  again,  the  peduncle  or  pedicel  becomes 
flattened  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  phyllode,  when  it  is 
termed  foliaceous  or  phylloid ;  or  it  is  called  sl phylloclade 
or  cladode.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  Butcher's 
Broom  {fig.  290),  where  the  flowers  arise  from  its  sur- 
face, and  in  Xyhphylla,  in  which  they  are  attached  to  its 
margins.  In  other  plants  the  peduncle,  or  several  pe- 
duncles united,  assume  an  irregular  flattened  appearance, 
somewhat  resembling  the  fasciated  branch  already  de- 
scribed (page  107),  and  bear  numerous  flowers  in  a 
sort  of  crest  at  their  extremities,  as  in  the  Cockscomb ; 
and  in  the  Cauliflower,  where  the  united  fleshy  branches 
of  the  peduncle  form  a  rounded  mass  bearing  on  its 
uj^per  part  abortive  flowers. 

In  some  cases,  the  pedimcle,  instead  of  arising  in 
the  axil  of  a  bract,  may  become  extra-axillary  by  con- 
tracting adhesions  to  the  axis  or  other  parts.     Thus,  in 
the  Lime- tree  {fig*  291^,  vVv^  -^^^wxis^a  «^«s:^^  ta  the 
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midrib  of  the  bract,  b,  for  some  distance,  and  then  be- 
comes free ;  while  in  many  Solanaceae,  as  in  the  W  oody 
Nightshade  (fig,  246),  the  peduncle  also  becomes  extra- 

axSlary  by  Ibrming  adhesions  to  the  stem  or  a  branch 

in  various  ways. 

With  respect  to  their  duration  the   peduncle  and 

pedicel  vary.     Thus,   they  are   said  to  be  caducous^ 

"when  they  iall  off  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  flower, 


Fio.  290. 


Fig.  291. 


Fig.  290.  Portion  of  a  branch  oi  the  Butcher's  Broom  {Ruscus 

acvleatus)f  with  phjlloid  pedicels  bearing  flowers,  a. Fig.  291. 

Peduncle  <of  the  Lime  tree  {Tilia  eu/vpcta)  attached  to  the  bract,  6. 


as  in  the  staminate  or  male  flowers  of  a  catkin  ;  they 
are  deciduous^  when  they  fall  off  after  the  fruit  has 
ripened,  as  in  the  Cherry ;  they  are  persistent  if  they 
remain  after  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  dispersion  of 
the  seed,  as  in  the  Dandelion  ;  and  they  are  said  to  be 
excrescent^  if  they  enlarge  or  continue  to  grow  during 
the  npening  of  the  iruir,  as  in  the  Caahevi-BuX.. 
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3.    KINDS  OF  INFLORESCENCE, 

The  term  inflorescence  is  used  generally  to  indicate 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  upon  the  floral  axis  or 
peduncle,  and  as  these  are  variously  placed  we  have  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  inflorescence,  to  each  of 
which  a  particular  name  is  applied.     All  the  regular 
kinds  may  be  arranged  in  two   divisions,  which  are 
usually  called  Indefinite  or  Indeterminate^  and  Definite 
or  Determinate  Inflorescence,     The  former  is  also  termed 
Botryoid  or  Botryose ;  and  the  latter  Terminal  and  Cy- 
mose  Inflorescence,   In  the  former,  the  primary  floral  axis 
is  terminated  by  a  growing  point,  analogous  to  the  ter- 
minal leaf -bud  of  a  stem  or  a  branch  :  hence  such  an  axis 
has  the  power  of  either  growing  in  an  upward  direction 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  terminal  leaf- bud  of  a  stem 
or  branch  has  the  power  of  elongating,  and  thus  adding 
to  its  length  ;  or  of  dilating  more  or  less  horizontally. 
There  is  consequently  no  necessary  limit  to  the  growth 
of  such  an  axis,  and  hence  the  name  of  Indeterminate 
or  Indefinite  which  is  applied  to  it.     Such  an  axis  as  it 
continues  to  grow  upwards  develops  on  its  sides  other 
flower- buds,  and   these,  like   the  buds  of   a  stem  or 
branch,  are  commonly  situated  in   the  axil  of  leaves 
which  are  here  called  bracts,  as  we  have  seen.     All  the 
flowers  therefore  of  an  Indefinite  Inflorescence  must  be 
necessarily  lateral  or  axillary,  and  hence  this  inflores- 
cence is  also  termed  axillary.     The  general  characters  of 
Indeflnite,  Indeterminate,  or  Axillary  Inflorescence,  de- 
pend therefore  upon  the  indefinite  growth  of  the  primary 
axis;  while   the   secondary,   tertiary,   and  other  axes 
which  are  developed  from  it  are  terminated  by  flower- 
buds.     In  the  Definite  or  Determinate  Infiorescencey  on 
the  contrary,  the  primary  axis  is  terminated  at  an  early 
period  by  the  production  of  a  flower-bud ;  such  an  axis 
liaa  therefore  a  limit  at  oucft  ^xxX.  \Ai  \\j^  ^qtwxJcl  ycl  wl 
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upward  direction,  and  hence  the  names  of  Definite,  De» 
terminate,  or  Terminal,  applied  to  it.  Each  of  these 
divisions  also  presents  ns  with  several,  modifications, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 

1.  Indefinite,  Indeterminate,  or  Axillary  Inflo- 
rescence.— The  simplest  kind  of  inflorescence  in  this 
class  is  that  presented  by  such  plants  as  the  Pimpernel 
{Jig-  277),  in  which  solitary  flowers,  b,  b,  are  developed 
in  the  axils  of  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  the 
ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant,  a,  a,  although  properly 
leafy  bracts,  the  primary  axis  continuing  to  elongate 
in  an  upward  direction  and  bearing  other  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  then  said  to  be  solitary  and 
axillary.  When  such  flowers  are  arranged  in  whorla 
round  the  stem,  as  in  ^^^  292. 

the  common  Mare  s 
Tail,  each  flower  being 
axillary  to  a  leafy  bract 
{fig.  292),  they  are 
said  to  be  whorled. 

When  a  number 
of  flowers  instead  of 
a  single  one  are  deve- 
loped upon   an   elon- 

\.  J     1-   _x        J  J*     ^^9'  292.   Whorled   leaves   or  bracts  and 

gated,  Snortened,  or  dl-    flowers  of  Mare's  Tail  {Hippuria  vulgaris). 

lated  peduncle,  placed 

at  the  extremity  of  a  branch  or  in  the  axil  of  a  bract, 
a  number  of  kinds  of  inflorescence  arise.  All  these 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  floral  axis  branches, 
the  mode  in  which  the  branching  takes  place,  the  com- 
parative lengths  of  the  flower-stalks,  and  other  subor- 
dinate circumstances.  It  will  be  convenient  to  describe 
these  various  modifications  under  two  heads — Ist,  those 
kinds  of  Indefinite  Inflorescence  with  an  Elongated 
Primary  Axis ;  and  2nd,  those  with  a  Shortened  or 
Dilated  Primary  Axis. 

In  all  kinds  of  indefinite  inflorescence  it  will  be 
found  that  the  ^ower-buda  always  open  in  bvvgc^«s^wv 
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Fig.  293. 


from  the  base  tx)  the  apex  if  the  axis  is  elongated  {figs, 
19,/,  and  293),  hence  these  inflorescences  have  been 
also  called  acropetal  or  ascending ;  or  from  the  circum- 
ference towards  the  centre  if  the  axis  is  depressed  or 

dilated  {fig,  304),  therefore  such 
forms  are  also  called  centripetal. 
This  acropetal  or  centripetal  order 
of  expansion  necessarily  arises  from 
the  mode  of  development  of  such 
kinds  of  inflorescence  ;  thus,  the 
flower-buds  situated  at  the  base 
of  an  elongated  axis  are  those  that 
are  flrst  formed  and  are  conse- 
quently the  oldest ;  for  as  the 
axis  elongates  upwards,  it  is  con- 
tinually producing  other  flower- 
buds,  the  age  of  which  necessarily 
decreases  as  we  approach  the  grow- 
ing point  or  apex ;  and  hence  as 
flower-buds  open  in  the  order 
of  their  age,  it  follows  that  those 
at  the  base  will  open  first,  and 
that  the  order  of  expansion  will 
proceed  gradually  upwards  to- 
wards the  apex,  or  acropetally.  In 
the  same  way  the  flower- buds 
situated  at  the  circumference  of 
a  shortened  or  dL'ated  axis  are 
first  formed,  and  those  nearest  the 
centre  or  growing  point  last,  and 
Fig.  298.  Spike  of  Vervain  therefore     their     expansion     will 

proceed  from   the    circumference 
to  the  centre,  or  centripetally. 
A.  Kinds  of  Indefinite  Inflorescence  with  an  Elon- 
gated Primary  Axis. — These  are  as  follow  : — 

a.  The  Spike. — This  is  a  kind  of  inflorescence  in 
which  the  eJongated  peduncle  bears  sessile  flowers,  as  in 
the  Verbena.  {Jig.  293),  andEToom-T«^^V;p.9A^,y^. 
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There  are  five  other  kinds  of  iodefinite  inflorescence, 
which  are  simply  roodifications  of  the  spike,  as  fol' 
Iowa : — Thus,  the  Amentum  or  Catkin  is  a  kind  of  spike 
which  usually  bears  barren  flowers — that  is,  only  stami- 
nate  (/sf.-294),  or  only  pistillate  {Jig.  295)  ones.  All 
plauta  with  thiskind  of  inflorescence  are  called  amenfa- 
ceovs  or  avimlifa'oue.  Out  trees  afford  numerous  ex- 
amples, as  the  Oak,  Willow,  Birch,  and  Poplar.— TAe 
Spadix  is  a  spike  with  a  succulent  axis,  in  which  the 
individual  flowers  have  no  special  bracts,  but  the  whole 


FlQ.  2M. 


inflorescence  enclosed  in  that  rariety  of  bract  which  is 
called  a  spathe.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  Cuckoo-pint 
(^jig.  285).  Sometimes  the  spadix  branches,  as  in  Palms 
{fig.  296),  in  which  case  it  is  called  compound  or 
branching.  The  term  spadix  is  also  frequently  applied 
to  a  succulent  spike,  whether  enveloped  in  a  spathe  or 
not,  as  in  the  Sweet  Flag. — Locusta  or  Spikdet  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  partial  inflcireacenoe  of  Graases  (fig. 
287),  and  of  plants  of  the  Sedge  order.  In  Graaaee  it  ia 
a  spike  with  a  few  Sowers,  and  these  destVtu't,«  o^  b.  \.x>i.ia 
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calyx  and  corolla,  their  place  being  occupied  by  paka 
or  paUs  (Jig.  287,  ps,  pi),  and  the  whole  infloreBcenoe 
Burrounded  at  the  baae  by  one  or  two  empty  bracts 
{fflumes),  gl,  gl.  These  spikelets  may  be  either  ar- 
ranged sessile  on  the  elongated  floral  axis  {fig,  397), 


as  in  Wheat,  or  they  may  be  placed  on  a  more  or  less 
branched  axis,  aa  in  the  Oat  (jig.  298).  The  spikelott 
of  plants  of  the  Sedge  order  present  certain  pecnliari- 
ties,  but  they  are  essentially  of  the  same  nature  ai 
those  of  Grasses.— fAtf  Cone  is  aVmi  o^  s^^t,  Vrox^^ 
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ita  of  the  order  Coniferee,  as  the  Larch,  Pine, 
T(fig.  299).  It  ia  composed  of  a  collection  of 
tted  scales  or  open  carpels  arising  from  the  aiiilH 
to,  and  bearing  one  or  two  ovules  at  their  base 
S,  ov).—The  Strobilus  or  Strobile  is  a  kind  of 


Drmed  o£  persistent  niembranoua  bracts  or  scales, 
'which  bears ut  its  ba.se  a.  pistillate  flower.     It  is 
the  Hop  {Jig.  300).    It  is  but  a  slight  inodifica- 
the  ordinary  amentum, 
TAe  Raceme. — TJjis  name  ia  applied  to  float  ^ono. 
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Fig.  301.  Raceme  of  a  species 
Cherry  i^Prunus). 


of  inflorescence  in  which  the  elongated  peduncle  bears 
flowers    placed   on   pedicels   of  nearly   equal    length 

{fig.  301).     Examples  occur 
Fig.  301.  in  the   Mignonette    and  La- 

burnum. 

c.  The  Corymb, — This  is 
a   kind   of  raceme   in  which 
the  pedicels    are  of  different     \ 
lengths  {fig,  302),  viz.  those, 
a"   a",   at   the    base    of  the 
primary  axis,  a',  longer  than 
those  towards  and  at  the  apex, 
so  that  the  whole  form  a  level, 
or  nearly  level  top.    Examples 
may  be  seen  in  some  species 
of  Prunus  {fig.  302).    When 
the   stalks  or  secondary  axes 
of  a   corymb  {fig»  303,  o!% 
instead  of  bearing  flowers  im- 
mediately,   divide   and   form 
tertiary,  a"'  a'",  or  other  axes, 
upon  which   the   flowers  are 
then  placed,  it  is  termed  C(W»- 
pound    or    branching^    as  io 
some   species  of  Pyrus,     This  may  also  be  called  a 
panicled  corymb,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former  or 
simple  corymby  which  may  also  be  termed  a  racemose 
corymb. 

In  several  species  of  Juncus  and  Luzula,  the  pedicels 
of  the  lower  flowers  are  so  long  that  they  are  elevated 
above  the  upper  ones,  in  which  case  the  inflorescence  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  term  anthela. 

d.  The  Panicle. — This  is  a  form  of  inflorescence  in 
which  the  secondary  axes,  instead  of  bearing  flowers 
directly,  branch,  and  form  tertiary  axes,  &c.,  the  ulti- 
mate subdivisions  of  which  bear  the  flowers.  Examples 
occur  in  the  Yucca  gloriosa^  and  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment  of  the  partial  inftoT^ac^iXiCi^^  oi ^'^  Q>^\.V J.^. *IQ^V 
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When  a  panicle  is  very  compact,  it  is  sometimes  termed 
a  thi/raug  of  Ikt/ree,  as  in  tbe  Lilac. 

B.  Kindt  of  Indefinite  Inflorescence  with  a  Shortened 
w  Dilated  Printary  Axi».~Oi  these  we  distinguiBh  two 
principal  varieties: — the Capitulum  or  Aathodium,  and 
the  Umbel. 

a.  The  Capitulum,  Anthodium,  or  Head. — Thia  in- 
Botescence  was  formerly  called  a  Compound  Flower; 


^.  JIH.  simple  or 

PrlniAry  ulA,  beulng 
nconduy  bzcb  oi  pedlo..-,  _  , . 
tmncliliig,  0[  pMiIolBd  corymb  < 
fffrmfnoiij).     of.  PtimarT  ~~'~ 
«".  TerUuT '  '  ' 


.    b,b.h.  Bi 


and  ita  involucre  a  Common  Calyx.  It  is  usually 
formed  by  a  number  of  sessile  flowers,  or  florets  as 
they  are  called  from  their  small  size,  crowded  together 
OQ  a  receptacle,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  in- 
volncre  (Jg.  281) ;  but  in  some  cases  the  floretH  are  but 
very  few  in  number,  and  in  some  capitula  the  involucre 
IB  absent.     Tbe  receptacle,  as  we  have  aeeu  ^^^^  'Vft^^ 
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ie  of  Tarious  forma,  which  influence  in  a  corresponding 
degree  the  appearance  of  the  capitula.  This  kind  of 
indefinite  inflorescence,  as  well  as  all  others  with  a 
shortened  or  dilated  primary  axis,  exhibit  a  centripe- 
tal order  of  expansion.  This  may  be  well  Been  in  the 
capitulum  of  the  Scabious  (^7.  301),  where  the  outer 
florets  are  fully  expanded,  those  within  diem  less  so,  and 
those  in  the  centre  in  an  unexpended  condition.     The 


capitulum  is  the  -universal  form  of  inflorescence  in 
plants  of  the  natural  orders  Compositas  and  Dipaacaceie ; 
and  it  is  also  found,  more  or  less,  in  some  orders  allied 
to  these. 

b.  The  Umbel. — When  the  primary  axis  is  short- 
ened, and  gives  off  from  its  apes  a  number  of  pedicels 
of  nearly  equal  length,  each  bearing  a  flower,  and  the 
whole  arranged  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella,  an  iimbel 
is  formed  (jig.  305),  as  in  the  Cowslip.^  When  the 
secondarj  axes  or  pediceVa  liiemwiVi««  Si.v*i.%*si4fotm 
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tertiary  a^ea,  wEiich  are  also  Eirranged  in  an  umbellate 
manner,  a  compound  umbel  is  produced.  This  is  seen  in 
Ihe  Carrot  (^ff.  2SU),  the  Fennel  {Jig.  306),  and  other 
allied  plants,  which  are  hence  called  iimbetliferotte,  and 
give  the  name  to  the  natural  order  Umbellifera;,  In 
the  compound  umbel  (fy.  306),  the  primary  umbel,  a, 
is  called  the  general  umbel,  and  the  other  umbels, 
6,6,6,  formed  by  the  divisions  of  this,  partial  vmbets 
or  wabellulet. 


2.  Dekimite,  Determinate,  ok  Terminal  Inflo- 
EESCENCE. — In  all  kinds  of  definite  infioreacence  the 
primary  axis,  as  we  have  seen,  page  180,  is  arrested  in 
its  growth  at  an  early  age  by  the  development  of  a 
terminal  flower-bnd,  and  if  the  axis  bears  no  other 
flowers  this  is  called  a  solitary  Unninal  flower,  and  is 
the  simplest  form  of  this  variety  of  inflaresceuce. 
Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  Stemlea&  Gttti^\a.& 
(jiff.  S07).  When  other  flowers 
03 
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an  axis,  tliey  must  necessarily  arise  irom  axillary  buds 
placed  below  tbe  terminal  flower-bud ;  and  if  these 
Ibrm  secondary  axes  {Jig.  308,  a"),  eaeb  axis  will 
in  like  manner  be 
arrested  in  its  jrrowth 
by  a  terminal  flowet- 
bud/"  ;  and  if  other 
axes,  a"'y  are  de- 
veloped from  the 
secondary  ones,  these 
also  must  be  axillary, 
and  will  be  arrested 
in  a  similar  manner  ' 
by  flowers  f",  and 
these  axes  may  also 
form  other  axes  of  a 
like  character,  and  so 
on.  Hence  this  mode 
of  inflorescence  is  dt- 
finite,  determinate,  or 
terminal,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  former 
or  indefinite  mode  of 
inflorescence,  where 
the  primary  axis  elon- 
gates indeliDitely  un- 
less  stopped  by  some 
'»',  orPr^S'aiis'tem'inBMd~br"»  fnii7  cxtraneous  cause.  In 
expanaed  flower, /.  o".  BeooDdKrj  Bii  definite  inflorescences 

v.hicb  is  bIho  termlunted  by  a  flower,  f,     ,      -  ,      ■, 

natsolQUydefeLopedM/.    o"',Terttary    the  flower-budsneces- 

'  sarily  follow  a  differ- 
ent order  of  expansion 
from  those  of  indefinite  inflorescences,  because  in  them 
the  terminal  flower  is  the  first  developed  and  conse- 
quently the  oldest  {fy.  308,/'),  and  other  flowor-buda 
are  produced  in  succession  from  the  apex  to  the  base, 
if  the  axis  be  elongated,  /",/'";  or  if  shortened  or. 
dilated,  from    the  centte  to  iW  c\tc>MnSCT«ai»i.    Tia. 


1b  Usb  developed  thui 
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uppermost  flower-bud  of  the  elongated  axis  {fig.  310, 
/'),  and  the  central  one  of  the  shortened  or  dilated 
axis  will  accordingly  open  first  (fig.  314);  and  the 
lowermost  of  the  former  {fig.  310  J")y  and  the  most 
external  of  the  latter,  last.  Such  an  order  of  expansion 
is  therefore  called  centrifugal  or  regressive. 

Kinds  of  Definite  or  Determinate  Infiorescence. — The 
more  important  kinds  of  definite  inflorescence  are  dis- 
tinguished by  special  names  as  follows : — 

a.  The  Cyme, — This  term  is  applied  generally  to  a 
definite  inflorescence  which  is  more  or  less  branched, 
the  whole  being  developed  in  a  corymbose  or  somewhat 
umbellate  manner,  so  as  to  assume  either  a  flattened 
head,  as  in  the  Elder;  or  a  rounded  one,  as  in  the 
Hydrangea  ;  or  more  or  less  spreading,  as  in  the  Chick- 
weed  {fig.  309).  In  the  more  perfect  and  compact 
form  of  cyme,  as  found  in  the  Elder,  the  flower-buds 
are  all  nearly  perfect  before  any  of  them  open,  and  then 
the  flowering  takes  place  rapidly,  commencing  in  the 
centre  of  the  cyme,  and  then  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  its  divisions,  and  thence  proceeding  in  an  outward 
direction  ;  and  as  the  central  flower  of  each  cluster 
corresponds  to  the  apex  of  a  branch,  the  expansion 
of  the  whole  is  centrifugal.  In  the  Chickweed  {fig, 
309),  and  many  other  plants,  the  formation  of  the 
secondary,  tertiary,  and  other  axes,  a"^  a'"^  a"",  goes  ou 
throughout  the  growing  season,  and  in  such  cymes, 
which  are  usually  of  a  more  or  less  spreading  nature, 
the  centrifugal  order  of  expansion  may  be  well  ob- 
served. 

The  above  cymes  are  sometimes  characterised 
according  to  the  number  of  their  branches ;  thus  they 
are  dichotomous,  as  in  the  Chickweed  {fig,  309),  when 
the  primary  axis  a'  is  terminated  by  a  flower,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  two  bracts,  each  of  which  develops 
in  its  axil  secondary  axes,  a"^  a^',  ending  in  single 
flowers ;  and  at  the  base  of  each  of  these  iVoNvet^  \)cv^^^ 
are  also  two  other  bracts,  from  which  teTtiax-^  «xfta^ 
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a'",  a"\  are  developed,  also  terminated  by  flowers, 
and  80  on;  and  as  the  division  in  this  case  always 
takes  place  into  two  branches,  the  cyme  is  said  to  be 


Fig.  309. 


Fm.  310. 


Fig.  309.  Dlchasial  cyme  or  Dichasium  of  a  gpecies  of  Chiclcweed 
(Cerustium).  a'.  Primary  axis  terminated  by  a  flower,  o",  a". 
Secondary  axes,  two  in  uamber,  arising  from  the  axils  of  opposite 
bracts,  6,  6,  and  terminated  also  by  flowers.  a"\  a'",  a"'y  a'". 
Tertiary  axes,  four  in  number,  arising  from  bracts,  6,  and  bearing 
other  bracts,  h,  from  which  the  quaternary  axes,  eight  in  number, 
arise,  a"'\  a"",  a''".  The  flowers  are  more  developed  on  the 
primary  axis  than  on  the  other  axes  ;  thus  the  one  terminating 
that  axis  is  in  the  state  of  fruit ;  the  flowers  of  the  axes  of  a"  and 
a'"  are  also  in  fruit,  but  less  developed  than  that  of  a^  while  in 

the  axes  a""  the  flowers  only  are  expanded. Fig,  310.  Racemose 

c>  me  of  a  species  of  Campanula,    a'.  Primary  axis,  terminated 


by  B  flower,  f,  which  is  already  withering, 
dary  axes,  each  ending  in  a  flower,/',/',/". 


a", 


.//  „// 


Secon- 


dtchotomous.      The  dichotomous  cyme  is  also   called 

a  biparous  cyme  or   dic?ia8ium.      This  is  not  a  true 

dichotomous    branching    (^sce  t^tv^^   "^^^^i  "^^^   ^^1 
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Fig.  311. 


itlj  80,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  develop- 
f  the  lateral  axes  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
f  axis. 

ler  cymes  are  also  frequently  characterised  as 
K)se,  or  umbellate,  from  their  resemblance,  except 
order  of  the  expansion  of  their  flowers,  to  the 
rymb,  or  umbel.  Again,  when  a  cyme  has  ses- 
wers,  or  nearly  so,  it  may  be  described  as  a 
cyme;  when  it  has  its  flowers  on  pedicels  of 
equal  length,  as  in  the  Campanula  (Jig.  310),  a 
ie  cyme ;  or  when  it  assumes  the  Ibrm  of  a 
,  as  in  the  Privet,  a  pantcled  cyme. 
ler  kinds  of  definite  inflorescences  have  also  re- 
particular  names,  as  the  Helicoid  or  Scorpioid 
;he  Fascicle,  the  Glomerule,  and  the  Verticillaster, 
'elicoidor  Scorpioid  Cyme, 

is  a  kind  of  cyme  in 
the  flowers  are  only  de- 
:  on  one  side,  and  in 
the  upper  extremity  is 
p  less  coiled  up  in  a  cir- 
manner,  so  as  frequently 
mble  the  shell  of  a  snail, 
ail  of  a  scorpion  ;  hence 
les  helicoid  and  scorpioid 
3h  such  a  cyme  is  distin- 
l.  This  kind  of  cyme  is 
lly  developed  in  plants  of 
^ginaceae,  as  the  Forget- 

Xfig>  311).  In  these 
the  bracts  are  alternale; 
h.  a  cyme  may  also  occur 
Its  with  opposite  bracts, 
e  manner  in  which  it  is 
ommonly  believed  to  be  Fig.  sii.  soorpioid  cyme  of 

in    the  two    cases    is    as      the  Forget-me-not  (i/yo«o<u 

: — Thus  in  plants  where 
wts  are  opposite,  it  arises  by  the  lego^ax  TL<aa- 
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development  of  the  axes  on  one  side,  while  those  on 
the  other  side  are  as  regularly  produced.  This  ^11 
be  readily  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram 
{Jig.  312).  Here  a  represents  the  flower  which  ter- 
minates the  primary  axis;  at  the  base  of  this  flower 
are  two  bracts,  only  one  of  which  develops  a  secondary 
axis,  ft,  which  is  in  like  manner  terminated  by  a 
flower,  at  the  base  of  which  are  also  two  bracts,  only 
one  of  which  (i.e.  that  on  the  same  side  with  the  first) 


Fig.  312. 


Fig.  313. 
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Fig.  312.  Diagram  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  a  heliooid  cyme  in 
a  plant  with  opposite  bracts,  a.  Flower  terminating  the  primary 
axis.  h.  Secondary  axis.  c.  Tertiary  axis.  d.  Qnatemary  axis. 
Each  axis  is  terminated  by  a  flower.    The  dotted  lines  represent 

the  position  of  the  undeveloped  axes. Fig.  313.  Diagram  to 

illustrate  the  formation  of  a  helicoid  cyme  in  a  plant  with  alter- 
nate bracts.  The  figures  represent  the  respective  axes,  and  titie 
dotted  lines  below  the  flowers  the  i)osition  of  the  bracts. 

produces  a  tertiary  axis,  c,  also  terminated  by  a  flower 
with  two  bracts  at  its  base,  one  of  which  gives  origin 
to  another  axis,  c?,  placed  in  a  similar  manner;  and  so 
on.  In  consequence  of  this  one-sided  (or,  as  it  ia 
called,  secund)  manner  in  which  the  successive  axes 
are  produced,  the  direction  of  the  inflorescence  ia 
constantly  drawn  to  one  side  at  the  formation  of  each 
axis,  and  that  in  pTopoitioiv.  to  the  size  of  the  angle 
formed  by  it  with   the  axiE  hoTa.  -wVvSsi  \\»  ^^-ra.'s^ 
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and  thus  when  the  angle  is  large,  and  many  flowers  are 

produced  in  succession,  the  upper  extremity  becomes 

completely  coiled  up  in  a  circinate  manner.     In  plants 

with  alternate  bracts,  the  helicoid  cyme  arises  from  the 

primary  axi8(^^.  313,  1)  being  terminated  by  a  flower, 

and  giving  off  below  it   from  the  uppermost  bract  a 

secondary  axis  2,  which  also  terminates  in  a  flower, 

and  gives  off  below  it  in  like  manner  from  the  same 

side  as    the   former  a  third    axis  3,  which  likewise 

tenninates   in   a   flower,   and   so  on   as   seen   by  the 

figures. 

The  terms  helicoid  and  scorpioid  are  thus  used  by 
us  indifferently  to  indicate  the  same  form  of  unilateral, 
nonochasial,  or  uniparous  cyme.  This  is  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  used  by  De  Candolle,  Le  Maout,  De- 
caisne,  Hooker,  and  many  other  botanists.  We  are 
induced  to  do  so,  because  their  nature  is  at  present  by 
no  means  well  defined,  and  from  the  synonymy  being 
beat  understood  and  practically  exemplified  in  Descrip- 
tive Botany,  at  least  in  this  country.  But  most  Conti- 
iiental  botanists  now  distinguish  two  kinds  of  uniparous 
cymes,  under  the  respective  names  of  helicoid  cyme  or 
oostryx,  and  scorpioid  cyme  or  cicinnus.  Thus  in  what 
^8  termed  the  helicoid  cyme,  the  successive  lateral 
branches  always  arise  from  the  same  side, — that  is, 
either  right  or  left  of  the  main  axis  {see  page  104  and 
fig*  145,  a),  as  in  Hemerocallis ;  while  in  the  scorpioid 
cyme,  the  successive  lateral  axes  are  developed  alter- 
nately right  and  left  of  the  main  axis  (Jig,  145,  b), 
as  in  the  Rock  Rose  and  Sundew. 

c.  The  Fascicle  or  Contracted  Cyme. — This  name  is 
applied  to  a  cyme  which  is  rather  crowded  with  flowers 
placed  on  short  pedicels  of  nearly  equal  length,  and 
arising  from  about  the  same  point,  so  that  the  whole 
forms  a  flattened  top,  as  in  the  Sweet  William  and 
some  other  plants  of  the  Pink  order  to  which  it 
belongs. 

d.  TAe  Glomerule, — This  is  a  cyme'wlaicYvcoti'asX^  ^^ 
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a  few  aesaile  flowers,  or  of  those  where  the  pedJoeli 
are  very  short,  collectal  into  a  rounded  head  or  aboK 
Bpike.  Exfimplea  may  be  seen  in  Labiate  plants.  (Sm 
Verliciilaater^ 

e.  The  Verticillatter. — This  kind  of  cyme  is  seen  in 
the  White  Dead-nettle  {Jig.  314),  and  usually  in  otlier 
plants  of  the  Labiate  order  to  which  it  belongs.    In  it 


the   flowers  appear  at   first  sight  to  be  a „. 

whorls  around  the  axis,  but  upon  examination  it  «iU 
be  seen  that,  in  each  apparent  whorl,  there  are  tm 
clusters  or  glomerules  axillary  to  two  leafy  brecti, 
the  central  flowers  of  which  open  first,  and  hence  the 
mode  of  expanaon  is  centrifugal.  To  these  fidne  whorli 
thus  formed  of  two  axiWary  ^lomerules,  the  termirer- 
ticillasUr  is  frequently  apiplied  ■,  Vi\3A'Ctti»'^»iu*^  ^fiisAsi- 
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acence  is  sometimes  regaided  as  a  contracted  foim  of 
it  dichasium. 

Besides  the  above  regular  kinds  of  inflorescence, 
1  of  which  we  comprehended  under  the  two  divisions 
[  indefinite  and  definite,  there  is  a  third  division, 
'hich  consists  in  a  combination  of  these  two  forms,  to 
■hich  the  term  mixed  infioreecence  has  been  accordingly 

3.  Mixed  Inflorescence. — Thiakind  of  infloresoence 
■  by  no  meana  uncoui-  __ 

ion.  It  ia  formed  by 
IS  general  infloreacence 
iveloping  in  one  way, 
id  the  partial  or  in- 
vidual  inflorescence  in 
other.     Tbos  in  plants 

the  natural  order 
impositte  (jfj.  315),  the 
^inal  capitulum  is  the 
Bt  to  expand,  and  the 
pitola,  as  a  whole,  are 
erefore  developed  in  a 
ntriftigal manner;  while 
«  individual  capituU 
i«n  their  flowers  from 
e  circumference  to  the 
Dtre,  or  centripetally ; 
mce,  here  the  general 
floTescence  u  defiaile, 
d  each  partial  inlio- 
Kence  indefinite.  In  ^'-  •  ^  r,.,L^nn,u. 
ibiate   plants  we  have 

directly  reverse  arrangement,  fcr  here  the  individual 
rticillasters  open  their  flowers  centrifugally  (Jig. 
4),  but  the  general  inflorescence  is  centripetal ;  hence 
i  general  inflorescence  is  here  indefinite,  while  each 
rtial  infloreacence  is  de/inite. 
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Section  2.     Of  the  Parts  op  the  Flower;  andtheib 
Arrangement  in  the  Flower-bud. 

1.   PARTS  OF  the  flower. 

The  Parts  of  a  Flower  have  already  been  treated  of 
in  a  general  manner  (page  18),  and  now,  before  de-     ' 
scribing  them  in  detail,  we  must  treat  of  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  flower-bud. 

2.   estivation  or  PRiEFLORATION. 

As  the  general  arrangement  of  the   rudimentary 
leaves  of  the  leaf-bud  is  called  vernation  (the  spring 
state),  or  prsefoliation,  so  the  mode  in  which  the  different 
parts  of  die  flower  are  disposed  in  the  flower-bud  is 
termed  their  oestivation  (the   summer   state),   or  prc^ 
Jloration,     The  terms  used  in  aestivation  especially  refet 
to  the  relative  positions  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  be- 
cause the  stamens  and  carpels,  from  their  peculiar  forms, 
can  give  us  no  such  arrangements  of  their  parts  as  are 
exhibited  by  the  more  or  less  flattened  parts  of  the 
floral  envelopes. 

In  describing  the  modifications  of  aestivation,  we 
have,  as  in  the  case  of  vernation,  to  include :  1st,  tbe 
disposition  of  each  of  the  component  parts  of  the  floral 
envelopes,  considered  independently  of  the  others ;  and 
2nd,  the  relation  of  the  several  members  of  either  of 
the  floral  envelopes  taken  as  a  whole  in  respect  to  one 
another.     With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  each  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  floral  envelopes  considered  in- 
dependently of  the  others,  the  same  terms  are  used  as 
in  similar  modifications  of  vernation  (page  140),  with 
the  addition  of  the  crumpled  or  corrugated  form,  which  is 
not  found  in  the  parts  of  the  leaf -bud.  This  latter  variety 
may  be  seen  in  the  petals  of  the  Poppy  and  Eock-rose ; 
and  it  derives  its  name  from  the  parts  being  irregularly 
co/Jtracted  into  wrinkled  folds. 

With  respect  to  the  leVatiou  oi  \5ci^.  ^^^T^\c«tsJwsr 
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.  of  either  of  the  floral  envelopes  taken  as  a  whole  to  one 
another,  various  modifications  occur,  all  of  which  may 
be  arranged  in  two  divisions ;  namely,  the  Circular^  and 
the  Imbricated  or  Spiral  ^Estivation.  The  former  in- 
cludes all  those  varieties  in  which  the  component  parts 
of  the  whorl  are  placed  in  a  circle,  and  in  nearly  the 
same  plane ;  and  the  latter  those  where  they  are  placed  at 
slightly  different  levels  in  a  more  or  less  spiral  manner, 
and  overlap  each  other. 

1.  Varieties  of  Circular  ^Estivation, — We  distin- 
guish three  well-marked  varieties  of  this,  i.e.  the  val^ 
vate^  induplicatej  and  reduplicate.  The  valvate  {Jig. 
31 G)  may  be  seen  in  the  calyx  of  the  Lime ;  in  this 

Fig.  316.        Fig.  317.  Fig,  318.  Fig.  319. 


Fig.  316.  IMagram  to  illustrate  valvate  aestivation. FHg.  317. 

Diagram  to  Ulnstrate  indupUcate  sBstivation. Fig.  31 8.  Diagram 

to  illustrate  reduplicate  aestivation. Fig.  319.  Diagram  to  iUus- 

trate  contorted  or  twisted  aestivation. 

variety  the  parts  are  flat  or  nearly  so,  and  in  contact  by 

Aeir  margins  throughout  their  whole  length  without 

any  overlapping.   When  the  component  sepals  or  petals, 

instead  of  being  simply  flattened,  are  folded  inwards  at 

the  points  where  they  come  in  contact  (Jig,  317),  the 

estivation  is  induplicate,  as  in  the  calyx  of  some  species 

of  Clematis,     When  the  margins  are  turned  outwards 

under  the  same  cbcumstances  (Jig.  318),  the  aestivation 

is  reduplicate,  as  in  the  calyx  of  the  Hollyhock,  and  in 

the  corolla  of  the  Potato. 

When  the  parts  of  a  whorl  are  placed  as  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  circular  aestivation,  and  one  margin 
of  each   is  directed  obliquely  inwards,  auOi  \a  ONet- 
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lapped  by  the  part  adjacent  on  that  side,  while  the, 
other  margin  covers  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  ad- 
joining part  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the  whole  presents 
a  more  or  less  twisted  appearance  (^fig»  319),  the  aesti- 
vation is  contorted  or  twisted.     This  kind  of  aestivation 
occurs  frequently  in  the  corolla,  but  is  very  rare  in  the 
calyx.     Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  corolla  of  the 
Hollyhock  and  other  Malvaceous  plants.     When  in  this 
variety  of  SBstivation   the  component   organs  become 
united,  they  are  frequently  plaited,  as  in  the  corolla  of 
the  common  Bindweed,  in  which  case  the  aestivation  is 
termed  plicate  or  plaited, 

2.   VaHeties  of  Imbricated  or  Spiral  Estivation.— 
We  distinguish  five  varieties  of  this  kind  of  aestivation, 
i.e.  the  imbricate^  convolute  or  enveloping^  quincunctd, 
cochlear,  and  veocillary.     The  true  imbricate  aestivation, 
as  seen  for  instance  in  the  calyx  of  Camellia  japonica 
(Jig.   320),  is   formed  by   the  parts  being   placed  at 
different  levels,  and  overlapping  each  other   more  or 
less  by  their  margins  like  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a 
house,  the  whole  forming  a  spiral  arrangement ;  this  is 
a  very  common  variety.     When  the  parts,  instead  of 
merely  overlapping,  completely  envelop  each  other,  as 
in  the  corolla  of    Camellia  japonica,   the  aestivation  is 
frequently    termed   convolute ;  but  this    term   is   now 
more   frequently   applied   to  the  contorted  variety  oi 
aestivation,  when  the  parts  overlap   to  a  considerable 
degree,  as  in  the  Wallflower.     When  the  parts  of  a 
floral   whorl  are  five  in  number,  and  these  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  are  two  parts  placed  on 
the  outside,  two  inside,  and  the  fifth  overlapping  one 
of  the  internal  by  one  margin,  while  it  is  itself  over- 
lapped on  its  other  margin  by  one  of  the  external  parts, 
as  in  the  corolla  of  the  Eose,  the  aestivation  is  said  to  be 
quincuncial  (fig*  321).     In  this  kind  of  aestivation  the 
spiral  arrangement  of  the  parts  is  well  seen,  and  is 
indicated  in  the  diagram  by  a  dotted  line.     When  in  a 
quincuncia].  arrangement  tVie  afceou^  ^^ai^  oC  the  cycle 
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nes  wholly  internal  instead  of  being  external,  the 
arity  of  the  quincunx  is  interrupted,  and  a  variety 
jtivation  occurs,  to  which  the  name  cochlear  has 
given  {fig,  322).  Familiar  examples  of  this 
ifforded  by  the  Snapdragon  {Antirrhinum  majus), 
other  allied  plants.  Another  modification  of  im- 
ted  Aestivation  occurs  in  the  corolla  of  the  Pea  and 
'  allied  plants,  where  the  superior  petal  4,  which 
snerally  the  largest,  and  called  the  vexillum,  is 
d  over  the  others  which  are  arranged  face  to  face 


[G.  320. 


Fig.  321. 


Fig.  322. 


Fig.  323. 


Ig.  320.  Diagram  to  illnstrate  imbricate  aestivation.  The  figures 
1, 2,  8,  4,  5,  show  that  the  successive  parts  are  arranged  In  a  spiral 

manner. Fig.Z21.  Diagram  to  illustrate  quincuncial  aestivation. 

1  and  2  are  external,  4  and  5  internal,  and  3  is  partly  external 
and  partly  internal.    The  spiral  arrangement  is  indicated  by  the 

dotted  line. Fig.  322.  Diagram  to  illustrate  cochlear  aasti- 

vation.  The  part  marked  2  in  the  preceding  diagram  is  here 
wholly  internal  instead  of  external  as  in  the  qnincuncial  arrange- 
ment.   The  dotted  line  marked  2  indicates  its  normal  position  in 

the  true  quincuncial  variety  of  aestivation. Fig.  323.  Diagram 

to  illustrate  vezillary  aestivation.  1  and  2  form  the  ales  or  wings, 
3  and  5  the  carina  or  keel,  4  the  vexillum.  (See  Papilionaceous 
Cbrolla.) 

323).      This  kind   of   aestivation   is   commonly 
led  vexillary. 

besides  the  definite  and  constant  relations  which  the 
\  of  the  floral  envelopes  have  to  one  another  in  the 
3r-bud,  they  also  have  a  definite  and  constant  rela- 
in  the  same  plant  to  the  axis  upon  which  they  are 
3d.  In  describing  these  positions  we  use  the  terms 
nor  or  inferior^  superior  or  posteriory  and  lateral, 
a,  we  call  that  organ  posterior  or  superior.,  which  is 
eid  towards  the  axis ;  and  that  next  the  "btacN*  iiotsv 
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the  axil  of  which  it  arises,  inferior  or  anterior.  When 
there  are  four  organs  in  a  whorl,  one  will  be  superior, 
one  inferior,  and  two  lateral^  as  in  the  petals  of  the 
Wallflower  (^fig>  21,  j?).  If  there  are  five  we  have  two 
arrangements.  Thus,  in  the  calyx  of  the  flowers  in  the 
order  Leguminnsce,  two  sepals  are  superior,  two  lateralj 
and  one  inferior;  while  in  the  corolla  one  petal  is  superior, 
two  inferior,  and  two  lateral  {Jigs.  323  and  344).  In 
plants  of  the  Rose  order  {Eosacece),  we  have  a  predaely 
reverse  position  exhibited  by  the  parts  of  the  two  floral 
envelopes ;  thus,  here  we  have  two  sepals  inferior,  two 
lateral,  and  one  superior ;  while  in  the  corolla  there 
are  two  petals  superior,  two  laiei'al,  and  one  inferior 
{fig.U^). 

The  term  anthesis  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  the 
period  at  which  the  flower-bud  opens. 

Section  3.     The  Floral  Envelopes. 
1.  THE  calyx. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  calyx  is  the  outer- 
most envelope  of  the  flower,  and  that  it  is  composed  of 
one  or  more  leafy  organs  called  sepals.     These  sepals 
are  usually  green  like  true  leaves,  by  which  character, 
as  well  as  by  their  position  and  less  delicate  texture, 
they  may  in  most  cases  be  distinguished  from  the  petals. 
But  in  some  plants  the  green  colour  disappears,  and  the 
calyx   becomes  coloured  with    the  same  tints  as  the 
corolla,  or  with  some  other  bright  hues,  v  In  such  cases 
it  is  said  to  be  petaloid,  and  the  chief  distinctive  charac- 
ter between  it  and  the  corolla  is  then  afforded  by  its 
position  on  the  outside  of  the  latter  organ.     The  Fuchsia 
and  Monkshood  may  be  mentioned  as  affording  familiar 
examples  of  such  a  calyx.     In  the  Monocotyledonous 
plants  generally,  as  in  the  Lily  and  Squill,  the  two  floral 
envelopes  are  usually  coloured,  although  rarely  green, 
and  in  other  respects  so  closely  resemble  each  other, 
that  we  then  use  the  coWectVv^  u^cccvfe  oi  pei^ant^  to  in- 
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J  the  two  whorls  taken  together.     When  there  is 

ne  whorl  of  floral  envelopes,  as  in  the  Goosefoot 

24),  it  is  customary  with  some  botanists  to  call 

the  calyx,  whether  it  is  coloured  or  green  ;  it  is  so 

led  in  this  volume.    Other  botanists,  however,  under 

1  circumstances,  call  the  whorl  that  is  present  a 

lanth  ;  and  others  also  apply  it  in  all  cases  to  flowers, 

ether  of  Monocotyledons  or  Dicotyledons,  when  the 

.•al  envelopes  are  all  coloured  as  in  the  Lily,  or  all 

3en  as  in  the  Dock.     The  term  is  also  sometimes 

aployed  in  a  general  sense  to  signify  all  the  floral 

ivelopes. 

In  their  structure,  venation,  and  characters  gener- 
lly,  the  sepals  resemble  the  true  leaves,  and  are  covered 
ike  them  with  epidermis ;  this  is  also  frequently  f ur- 
lished  on  the  lower  or  outer  surface  with  stomata,  and 
also  occasionally  with  hairs,  glands,  or  other  appendages. 
From  the  duration  of  the  sepals  being  usually  more 
transitory  than  that  of  foliage  leaves,  their  veins  as  a 
rule  essentially  consist  of  spiral  vessels,  and  are  arranged 
like  those  of  the  leaves  in  the  two  classes  of  plants 
respectively — that  is,  reticulated  in  Dicotyledons,  and 
parallel  in  Monocotyledons. 

The  sepals  also  exhibit  various  characters  as  regards 
their  outline,  form,  apex,  &c.,  although  they  are  by 
no  means  so  liable  to  variations  in  these  particulars  as 
the  blades  of  true  leaves.  The  terms  used  in  defining 
these  various  modifications  are  applied  in  the  same 
sense  as  with  the  blades  of  leaves. 

Sepals  are  almost  without  exception  destitute  of  a 
stalk,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  sessile  upon  the 
thalamus.  They  are  also  generally  entire  at  their 
margins,  although  exceptions  to  this  latter  character 
occasionally  occur :  thus,  in  the  Rose  (^fig.  324,  c/),  the 
sepals  are  incised ;  in  many  species  of  Dock  toothed, 
and  in  other  plants  more  or  less  lobed  or  partite. 

In  their  direction,  the  sepals  are  either  erect  OT\.\xtii^^ 
upwards;   connivent  or  turned  inwards  •,    divergent  c 
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spreading  outwards;    or  refiexed,  whon    their  eitre- 
mitiea  are  turned  downwards. 

The  sepala  may  be  either  distinct  from  each  otbet 
as  in  the  Poppy,  or  more  or  less  united  into  one  body 
{fiO».  326-828)  as  in  the  Pimpernel,  Centaury,  md 
Campion.  In  the  former  case,  the  calyx  is  usmU; 
termed  polr/fepalmts  or  diali/sepalmis ;  in  the  latier  it  i< 
commonly  called  monosepalous.  But  this  latter  tern 
ia  incorrect,  as  it  indicates  literally  one  sepal ;  and  hence 
many  botanists  use  instead  the  more  correct  term  of 
Fio.  324.  FlO.  3!5. 


tbalAm^s,  npan  whkh  are  placed  BCfenl  carpelBi  o,  o,  eftcta  oF 
which  is  tnrnishcd  with  i,  sttie  and  itlgms,  *.  e,  i.  Stameni. 
n.  Tnbe  of  ths  calyx,    ef,  cf.  Free  portiane  of  the  cmlyi  divided 

at  their  owiB'ns- Fi^-  356-  Flower  of  MonWioDd  (Hnninim 

Nit/itnm).  witb  tw  iiTfgnlar  poljMpaToiui  calyi.  Tho  D^qjerieiial 
is  petalirid,  and  bonded  or  be1met.3haped. 

gamo$epalous  calyx,  as  this  simply  implies  that  the  sepals 
are  united. 

1.  PoLYSEPALOus  OR  DiALYSEPALOHS  Calyx, — A 
polysepalous  calyx  may  consist  of  two  or  more  sepalR, 
and  is  characterised  accordingly.  It  is  called  regular 
if  it  consist  of  sepals  of  equal  size  and  like  figure  or 
form,  and  arranged  in  a  Hyniraetrical  manner,  as  in  the 
Strawberry  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  irregular  when  these 
conditions  are  not  compiled  with,  as  in  the  Uonka- 
hood  (Jig.  325). 
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2.  MoNOSEPALOUS  OR  Gamosepalous  Calyx. — When 

ibe  sepals  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  monosepalous  calyx, 

'Various  terms  are  used  to  indicate  the  different  degrees 

of  union.     Thus,  the  union  may  only  take  place  near 

tbe  base,  as  in  the  Pimpernel  (^fig>  326),  when  the  calyx 

is  said  to  be  partite ;  or  it  may  take  place  to  about  the 

middle,  as  in  the  Centaury  {fig,  327),  when  it  is  cleft 

or  fissured ;  or  the  sepals  may  be  united  almost  to  the 

top,  as  in  the  Campion  {fig.  328),  when  it  is  toothed; 

or   if  the  union  is  quite  complete,   it  is  entire.     The 

dumber  of  partitions,  fissures,  or  teeth  is  indicated  by 

^he  same  prefixes  as  those  previously  referred  to  as 

Fig.  326.  Fig.  327.  FiG.  328. 


Fig.  326.  Partite  inferior  calyx  of  the  Pimpernel  (Anagalli*). 

Fig.  327.  Cleft  or  flssored  calyx  of  the  Centaury  {Erythrcea). 

Fig.  328.  Dentate  or  toothed  calyx  of  the  Campion  (Lychnis). 

^^^ing   used  in  describing  analogous  divisions  in   the 

'*^mina  of  a  leaf;  thus  a  monosepalous  calyx  where  the 

divisions  are  five,  would  be  described  as  five-partite^ 

^-^ve-clejlj  or  five-toothed,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 

divisions,  and  so   on   according  to  their  number  and 

tiepth.     In  a  monosepalous  calyx  in  which  the  union 

exists  in  a  marked  degree,  the  part  where  the  sepals 

are  united  is  called  the  tube,  the  free  portion  the  limb, 

and  the  orifice  of  the  tube  the  throat  or  faux  (figs. 

329  and  330). 

If  the  union  between  the  sepals  is  unequal,  or  the 
parts  are  of  different  sizes,  or  of  irregular  figures  or 
forms,  the  calfx  is  aaid  to  be  irregular  (Jig.  ^'i^Y^  Si, 
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on  the  contrary,  the  parts  are  alike  in  figure  or  form, 
of  the  same  size,  and  united  so  as  to  form  a  BTmmetrital 
tody,  it  is  regular  (Jig.  329),  Some  varieties  of  lb* 
irregular  and  also  of  the  regular  calyx  have  receivflJ 
Bjwcial  names.  Thus  in  the  Dead-nettle  (Jig.  330), 
the  irregular  calyx  is  said  to  be  labiate  or  bilabiate, 
because  ihe  five  sepals  of  which  it  is  composed  ere 
united  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  two  lips.  Of  the 
■  forms  of  the  monosepalous  calyx   a  nunibei 

Fio.  331. 


Fif.  ssfl.  t: 


<«JT(W 


rceolate  «lyi  of  HSDiMIie  (Br"!- 
— Fiff.  3S0.  IrreEQlor  eoAyx  of  tbe 

le    (iamfum). Pif.   831.  Va- 

loo  of  the  floww  of  Ha  Myrtte 
.    .  mmunit).    taL  Tnbe  of  Ihe  «lfi 

Hdhennt  to  the  anxy,  a.    i.  Stuneni. 


are  distinguished  under  the  names  of  tubular,  campB- 
nulate,  urceolate  {jig.  329),  globose,  Ac.  The  application 
of  these  terms  will  be  better  shown  when  sp^iking  of 
the  corolla,  in  which  similar  forms  occur,  and  in  which 
they  are  usually  more  evident. 

The  tube  of  a  monosepalous  calyx,  or  of  that  of  a 
perianth,  sometimes  adheres  more  or  less  to  the  ovary, 
as  in  the  Myrtle  (Jig.  331),  When  this  takes  place 
the  caJyx  is  said  to  be  adherent,  or,  because  it  appear* 
to  arise  from  the  summit  ot  ftie  o-^aiq ,  iS.  Sfc  ^xn'cifid. 
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9upenor ;  the  ovary  in  such  a  case  being  then  described 
as  inferior.     When   the  calyx  is  free,    or  quite   dis- 
tinct from  the  walls  of  the  ovary,  as  in  the  Pimpernel 
(fig.  326),  it  iasaid  to  hefree^  non-adherent^  or  inferior  \ 
Mxd  the  ovary  is  then  termed  superior. 

When  the  calyx  or  perianth  is  thus  adherent  to 
the  ovary,  its  limb  presents  various  modifications: 
thus  in  the  Iris  it  is  petaloid ;  in  the  Quince,  foliaceous ; 
and  in  the  Sunflower  (Jig.  334)  membranous.  In  the 
ladder   (fg.  332),  it  exists  only  in   the  form  of   a 

Fig.  333.  Fio.  334. 


Fig.  832. 


Iinll 


Fig.  332.  tvAyx  of  the  Madder  (Rubia),  adherent  to  the  ovary,  with 

its  limb  reduced  to  a  mere  rim. Fig.  333.  One  of  the  tubular 

fioreta  of  the  Ox-eye  (Cfirysantfwmutn).    The  calyx  is  completely 

united  to  the  ovary  and  presents  no  appearance  of  a  limb. 

Fig.  334.  One  of  the  florets  of  the  Sunflower  {Helianthus).    The 
limb  of  the  adherent  calyx  is  membranous. 

*<iircular  rim;  while  in  the  Ox-eye  it  is  altogether 
absent  {Jig.  333).  In  the  two  latter  cases  the  calyx  is 
commonly  described  as  obsolete.  In  many  plants  of 
the  order  CompositsB  and  the  allied  orders  Dipsacacea*. 
and  ValerianacesB,  the  limb  of  the  calyx  is  only 
developed  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  tuft  of  bristles, 
hairs,  or  feathery  processes,  to  which  the  name  of  pappus 
is  given,  and  the  calyx  under  such  circumstances  is 
said  to  be  pappose.  The  pappus  is  further  described 
Bs/eaihery  or  plumose,  and  simple  or  pilose',  \}cv\\a\X.Sa» 
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n  the  Valerian  {fig.  335),  when  eaob  of 
s  covered  on  the  sides  by  little  hair-lilte 
projections  arranged  like  tlie  barba  of  a  feather;  and 
pilose,  when  ihe  divisions  have  no  marked  projections 
from  their  sides,  as  in  the  Scabious  {fig.  336).  The 
pappus  is  also  said  to  be  sesgile  wben  it  arisea  im- 
mediately from  the  tube  of  the  adherent  calyx,  and  tiius 
apparently  from  the  top  of  the  ovary  or  fruit,  as  in  the 
Valerian  (fiff.  333)  ;  uud  stalked  if  it  is  raised  above  tbe 
ovary  or  fruit,  on  a  stalk,  as  in  the  Scabious  {fig.  336)- 
Fio.  335.  FlO.  336. 


fttaUc^  piiwv 


Appendages  of  the  Calvx.^T 
subject  to  various  other  irregulariti 
Wallflower  (fiff.  21,  c),  and  other  plants  of  the 
Cruciferae,  the  two  lateral  petals  are  expanded  on  one 
side  at  the  base  into  little  sacs,  when  they  are  termed 
gibbous  or  saccate.  If  the  tube  of  a  gamosepaloua 
calyx  becomes  prolonged  downwards  so  as  to  ibrm  a 
tube,  or  if  one  or  more  of  the  sepals  form  tubular  pro- 
longations downwards,  the  calyx  or  sepal  is  said  to  be 
/tjiuf-red.  Only  one  spur  may  be  present,  as  in  the 
Indian  Cress  (fig.  337,  c),  ■>N\iei:6\iift  s^wtS&l'axawA.Vi'j 
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:ee  sepals ;  or  in  the  Larkspur,  where  it  ia  formed 

one  ;  or  each  of  the  aepals  niay  be  epurred.  In  the 
J&rgonium,  the  apur,  inatend  of  being  free  from  the 
dicel,  B,s  in  the  above  iosiaiices,  is  united  to  it. 

On  the  oiitaide  of  the  calyx  of  some  tlowera,  as  in. 
ose  of  many  plants  of  the  Mallow  {fy.  338),  Pink 
ig.  S41,  b),  and  Hose  orders,  there  is  placed  a  whorl 
:  leaf-like  organs  which  is  considered  by  some  botanists 
i  an  outer  calys,  and  to  which  the  naoie  of  epicalyx 
a  been  accordingly  given;  but  this  outer  whorl  is 
^idently  of  the  same  nature  as  the  involucre  already 
citiced,  and  has  been  so  described  in  this  volume.  (See 
igel79.) 


Duration  of  the  Calyx. — The  duration  of  the 
»lyx  varies  in  different  flovfera.  Thus  it  is  caducous 
t fugacious,  when  it  falls  oiF^hen  the  flower  expands, 
i  in  the  Poppy.  In  the  Eschsckoltzia  the  calyx,  which 
1  caducous,  separates  from  the  hollow  thalamus  or 
edicel,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  or  the  extinguisher  of  a 
Uldle,  when  it  is  said  to  be  calyptrate  or  opercutaU.  if 
ae  calyx  falls  off  about  the  same  time  as  the  corolla,  as 
1  the  Buttercup,  it  is  then  called  deciduous ;  or,  if  it 
emains  aflier  the  flowering  ia  over,  as  in  the  Henbane, 
;  is  described  aa  persistent.  When  the  calyx  is  adherent 
r  Baperior  it  is  necessarily  pereistetit,  and  JoTtaa  b.  ■^a.'rt. 
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of  the  fruit,  as  in  the  Quince  {fig.  340).  When  it  ii 
persistent  and  assuniea  a  shrivelled  or  withered  appear- 
ance, an  in  the  species  of  Campanula,  it  ia  maTcetani, 

Fig.  339.  Fio.  340. 


or,  if  it  is  persistent,  and  continues  to  grow  aftei  lie 
flowering,  so  as  to  form  a  bladdeiy  expansion  round 
the  fruit,  as  in  the  Winter  Cherry,  and  other  species 
of  Physalis  {fig.  339),  it  is  termed  accrescent. 

2.   THE   COKOLLA. 

The  corolla  is  the  inner  envelope  of  the  flower.  It 
connists  of  one  or  more  whorls  of  leafy  organs,  called 
petals ;  and  ia  generally  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
calyx  hy  irs  coloured  nature  and  more  delicate  structure. 
The  corolla  is  usually  the  most  showy  and  conspicuoiis 
part  of  the  flower,  and  what  in  common  language  IB 
termed  the  fiower.  In  some  rare  cases,  however,  it  is 
green  like  the  calyx.  Sometimes,  again,  there  is  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  sepals  to  the  petals,  as  in 
the  WiiiCe  Water-lily*,   and  \iil\\&wxafi  ^luit  there  b 
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a    similar    transition    from    the    petals    to    the 
stamens.  « 

In  structure  the  petals  resemble  sepals  and  leaves, 
being  composed  of  parenchyma,  supported  by  veins 
which  are  formed  of  spiral  vessels,  and  usually  reticu- 
lated. The  whole  petal  is  invested  by  epidermis,  which 
is  commonly  destitute  of  stomata,  but  these  organs  may 
be  sometimes  found  on  the  lower  surface ;  hairs  also 
occasionally  occur.  Petals  are  frequently  narrowed 
below  into  a  stalk-like  portion,  which  is  analogous  to 
the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  as  in  the  Pink  {Jig,  342);  the 
narrow  portion  is  then  termed  the  unguis  or  claiv^  o, 
and  the  expanded  portion  the  limh^  /,  and  the  petal  is 
said  to  be  unguiculaie  or  claived. 

The  shape  of  petals,  like  those  of  sepaL-^  and  leaves, 
is  subject  to  great  variation.     Thus,  they  may  be  linear^ 
oblong,  lanceolate,  ovate,  &c.    The  condition  of  their  mar- 
gins also,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  divided,  and  their 
terminations,  are  also  indicated  by  the  same  terms  as 
those  previously  described  under  similar  heads  in  our 
chapter  on  Leaves.     One  term  is  occasionally  used  in 
describing  the  condition  of  the  margins  which  has  not 
been  alluded  to  when   speaking  of  leaves;    thus   the 
petals  are  said  to  he  fimbriated  or  fringed,  as  in  some 
species  of  Dianthus  (figs.  341  and  342,  /),  when  they 
present  long  thread-like  processes  at  their  margins. 

Again,  the  petals  may  be  either  flat,  as  is  usually 
tne  case,  or  concave,  tubular,  &c.  In  texture  ihey  are 
commonly  soft  and  delicate,  but  sometimes  they  differ 
Widely  from  this,  and  become  thick  and  fleshy,  as  in 
*be  Stapelia ;  or  dry  and  membranous,  as  in  Heaths ; 
or  stiff  and  hard,  as  in  Xylopia, 

In  describing  their  direction,  we  use  the  terms  erect, 
^onnivent,  divergent,  and  reflexed,  in  the  same  sense  as 
^'ready  described  when  speaking  of  similar  conditions 
of  the  sepals  (page  209). 

The  petals  also,  like  the  sepals,  may  be  either  distinct 
or  more  orleaa  united  into  one  body.    In  tb.eiotixvfex  c^^«i^ 
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the  corolla  is  said  to  be  polypelal<ms  or  diidypetaim 
(Jigs.  341-344);   in  the  latter  monopetaloaa  or, more 


properly  (page  210),  gamopetaloua  (Jigs.  345-347). 

i.    POLTPETALOUS  OR  T>lfc\.'£?E.TkVaM^CQ^av.l.l.-— Tb 
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i 

r  of  petals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
olla  is  indicated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poljsepa- 
lyx  by  a  prefix  indicating  that  number, 
len  the  petals  are  all  of  the  same  size,  and  of 
>rm  or  figure,  and  arranged  in  a  symmetrical 
r,  the  corolla  is  termed  regular,  as  in  Rosaceous 
.  (Jig.  343) ;  bat  when  the  petals  vary  in  these 
lars,  as  in  the  Pea  and  allied  plants  {Jig,  344), 
id  to  be  irregular.  Some  varieties  of  polype- 
corollas  have  received  special  names  which  we 
w  describe  imder  the  two  heads  of  regular  and 
ar. 

Regular  Polypetaloua  Corollas, — Of  these  we 
aention  three  varieties,  viz.  the  cruciform  or 
e  ;  the  caryophyllaceous ;  and  the  rosaceous. 
Cruciform  or  Cimciate, — This  corolla  gives  the 
o  the  natural  order  Cruciferce ;  but  it  also  occurs 
ir  orders.  It  consists  of  four  petals,  usually  with 
as  in  the  Wallflower  (Jig.  21  jp),  but  sometimes 
t  claws,  as  in  the  Celandine,  and  the  whole 
3d  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross. 
Caryophyllaceous. — This  consists  of  five  petals, 
»ng  claws  enclosed  in  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and 
beir  limbs  commonly  placed  at  right  angles  to 
iws,  as  in  the  Single  Pink  (Jigs.  341  and  342). 
Rosaceous, — This  is  composed  of  five  petals, 
t,  or  with  very  short,  claws,  and  spreading  in  a 
•  manner,  as  in  the  Single  Rose  {Jig.  343). 
IiTegular  Polypetalous  Corollas, — There  are  many 
3s  of  irregular  polypetalous  corollas  to  which  no 
liar  names  are  applied ;  one,  however,  is  of  much 
ance,  namely,  the  Papilionaceous,  This  derives 
ae  from  the  fancied  resemblance  which  it  bears 
itterfly.  It  is  composed  of  five  petals  (Jig,  323), 
which  is  superior  or  posterior,  and  commonly 
than  the  others,  and  termed  the  vexillum  or 
rd  {Jig,  344,  v) ;  two  inferior  or  anterior,  which. 
lalfy  more  or  less  united  and  foim  a  «iOTaft^\kaXk 
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boat-shaped  cavity,  car,  called  the  keel  or  carina^ 
two  lateral,  a,  called  the  wings  or  alos, 

2.    MONOPETALOUS     OR     GaMOPETALOUS     COROLLi 

When  the  petals  unite  so  as  to  form  a  monopetal 
corolla,  various  terms  are  used,  as  in  the  case  of 
monosepalous  calyx,  to  indicate  the  degrees  of  adhesi 
thus  the  corolla  may  be  partite,  cleft,  toothed,  or  eni 
the  terms  being  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  bd 
explained  (page  211),  as  with  the  calyx.  The  parti 
where  union  has  taken  place  is  in  like  manner  ca 


Fig.  346. 


Fig.  34 


Fig.  345.  Flower  of  Spigelia  maryJandica. 
c.  Calyx,  t.  Tubular  corolla.  I.  Limb  of 
the  corolla,  s.  Summit  of  the  style  and 
stipmas. Fig.  346.  Flower  of  the  Hare- 
bell (Campanula  rotundifolia),  showing  a 

campanulate  corolla. Fig.  347.  Flower 

of  the  Tobacco   Plant    (yicotia»a  Taba- 
eum\  with  infundibuliform  corolla. 


the  tube,  t ;  the  free  portion,  the  limb,  I ;  and  the  or 
of  the  tube,  the  throat  or  faux  {fig,  345). 

The  monopetalous  corolla,  like  the  monosepa 
calyx,  is  regular  when  its  parts  are  of  the  same  i 
and  of  like  figure  or  form,  and  united  so  as  to  for 
symmetrical  body  {figs.  345-350) ;  or,  if  these 
ditions  are  not  complied  with,  it  is  irregular  (figs,  S 
356).  Some  varieties  of  both  regular  and  irreg 
monopetalous  corollas  have  received  special  name 
follows: — 
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A.  Regular  Monopetalous  Corollas, — Of  these  we 
may  describe  the  following : — 

Tubular  {fig,  345),  where  the  form  is  nearly  cylin- 
drical throughout,  as  in  the  central  florets  of  many 
Compositse,  as  the  Ox-eye  and  Sunflower  (^^5.  333 
and  334) ;  campanulate  or  helUahaped,  when  the  corolla 
ia  rounded  at  the  base,  and  gradually  enlarged  upwards 
to  the  summit,  so  as  to  resemble  a  bell  in  form,  as  in  the 
Harebell  {fi>g,  346) ;  infundihuliform  or  Junne I- shaped, 
where  the  form  of  the  corolla  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone, 


Fig.  348. 


Fig.  349. 


^.  34S.  Flower  of  a  species  of  Primula,    e.  Calyx,  within  which 
is  seen  a  hypocrateriform  corolla,  p.    L  Tube  of  the  corolla.    /. 

Limb. Fig.  349.  Flower  of  the  Forget-me-not  {Atyosotis  palus- 

tris).    p.  Rotate  corolla,    r.  Scales  projecting  from  its  limb  close 

to  the  throat. Fig.  360.  Flower  of  a  species  of  Heath  (^Erica). 

c  Calyx,  within  which  is  an  urceolate  corolla,  ^,  I. 

^ike  a  funnel,  as  in  the  Tobacco  (fig.  347) ;  hypo' 
^(Ueriform  or  aalver-shaped  {fig,  348),  when  the  tube 
w  long  and  narrow,  and  the  limb  placed  at  right 
*Dgle8  to  it,  as  in  the  Primrose ;  rotate  or  wheel-shaped y 
^lien  the  tube  is  short,  and  the  limb  at  right  angles 
*o  it,  as  in  Forget-me-not  {fig.  349)  ;  urceolate  or  urn- 
shaped,  when  the  corolla  is  swollen  in  the  middle,  and 
contracted  at  both  the  base  and  apex,  as  in  the  Purple 
Heath  (Jl^,  350). 
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B.  Irregular  Monopetalous  Corollas, — Of  these  we 
shall  describe  the  following : — 

1 .  Labiate  or  Bilabiate, — When  the  parts  of  a  corolla 
are  so  united  that  the  limb  is  divided  into  two  portions 
which  are  placed  superiorly  and  inferiorly,  the  upper 
portion  overhanging  the  lower,  and  each  portion  so 
arranged  as  not  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  so  that 
the  whole  resembles  in  some  degree  the  lips  and  open 
mouth  of  an  animal  {figs,  351-353),  the  corolla  is 
termed  labiate  or  bilabiate,     Tlie  upper  lip  is  composed 


Fig.  351. 


Fig.  352. 


Fig.  363. 


Fig.  351.  Ringent  or  gaping  corolla  of  Dead-nettle  (,Lamium  a1bum\ 

showing  the  entire  upper  lip. Fig.  352.  Back  view  of  the  flower 

of  a  species  of  TeucrHum,  showing  the  bifld  upper  lip  of  the  corolla. 

Fig.  353.  Front  view  of  the  labiate  coroUa  of  Galeobdolon^ 

with  trifid  lower  lip. 

of  two  petals,  which  are  either  completely  united,  as 
in  the  White  Dead-nettle  {fig.  351),  or  more  or  less 
divided,  as  in  the  Germander  {fig,  352) ;  and  the 
lower  lip,  of  three  petals,  which  are  also  either  entire 
as  in  the  Rosemary,  or  bifid  as  in  some  species  of 
Lamiunij  or  trifid  as  in  Galeobdolon  {fig,  353).  When 
a  labiate  corolla  has  its  upper  lip  much  arched,  as 
in  the  White  Dead-nettle  {fig.  351),  it  is  frequently 
termed  ringent  or  gaping.  The  labiate  corolla  gives  thje 
name  to  the  natural  order  Labiatse,  in  the  plants  b^- 
JoDging  to  which  it  is  oi  a\mo?X  \xxvvj«t«i5i  Q^^-vxTt^jace. 
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It ie  found  also  in  certain  plants  belonging  to  Eome  other 
wdere. 

2.  PereoJiate   or  Masked.  —  This  form   of  corolla 
I     K8embleB  the  labiate  in  being  divided  into  fwo  lips, 

but  it  ia  distinguished  by  the  lower  lip  being  approxi- 
oated  to  the  upper,  so  as  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  tube 
or  throat.  This  closing  of  the  throat  is  caused  by  a 
projection  of  the  lower  lip  called  the  palate  (fa.  354,  /). 
Examples  occur  in  the  Snapdragon  and  Toadflax. 

3.  Iiigulale  or  Strap-shaped. — If   what  otherwise 


Frs.  3S4, 


"^onld  be  a  tubular  corolla  is  partly  split  open  on  one 
^ide,  «o  aa  to  become  flattened  like  a  stmp  above  (Jiff. 
^55),  it  ia  called  Uguiate  or  strap-shaped.  This  kind 
^rf  corolla  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  floreta  of  the 
^mpoaitie :  its  apex  frequently  presents  five  teeth 
indicating  the  component  petals  {jig.  S55). 

Apfekoaoes  of  the  Corolla. — The  corolla,  like 
Ihe  calyx,  whether  polypetalous  or  monopeta-loiaa,  \% 
tabjeot  to  rarioua  irregidaritJea,  ariang  from  \,\ift  aa,- 
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pansion  or  growing  outwards  of  one  or  more  of  the  petals, 
or  tube  of  a  monoijetaloua  corolla,  into  processes  of 
different  kinds.  Ttua  in  the  Snapdragon  i^Jig-  354  S), 
and  Vulerian  {Jig.  400),  the  lower  part  of  the  tflbe  of 
the  corolla  becomes  dilated  on  one  side,  so  as  to  form 
a  little  bag  or  sac  :  it  ia  then  termed  saccate  or  gibbmui. 
At  other  times,  one  or  more  of  the  petals  {jig.  357),  or 
the  tube  of  a  monopetaloua  corolla  (fig.  356),  becomi 
prolonged  downwards  and  forms  a  spur,  m  which  ca 
the  petal  or  corolla  is  described  aa  spurred.     Only  oi 


FlO.  357. 


spur  may  be  present  aa  in  the  Heartsease,  or  eacta 
of  the  petals  may  be  spurred  as  in  the  Colurabins 
{fig.  357). 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  petals  of  many  flowers 
we  may  frequently  observe  appendages  of  different 
kinds  in  the  form  of  scales  or  hair-like  processes  of 
various  natures.  Such  appendages  may  be  well  seen 
in  the  Lychnis  {fig.  359,  a),  and  Grass  of  Parnassus 
(Jiff.  358).  Similar  scales  may  be  also  frequently 
noticed  in  monopetabua  cmoWaa  vicax  'Ci\ft'iii.t'aB,i.,«t\^ 
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many  Boraginaceous  plants,  for  i 

nw-not  (jig.  349,  r).     Sometimes  these  Bcalea  become 

more  or  leas  coherent  and  form  a  cup-ehaped  process, 

w  in  the  perianth  of  the  Daffodil 

[fig-  360)  and  other  species  of  ""■  3»^' 

Narcissus ;    to    this    the   term 

corona  ie  commonly  applied,  and 

lb*  corolla  i»  then   said  to  be 

("mmed.    The  beautiful  fringes 

nil  the  corolla  of  the   Passion* 

lower    are    of    an    analogous 

Duration  of  the  Corolla, 
~-Tbe  duration  of  the  corolla 
'*rie8  like  that  of  the  calyx,  but 
'«  almost  always  more  fugitive 
^  it.  It  is  caducous  if  it  falls 
'  tiie  flower  opens,  as  in  the 


A  pMul  ol  a  speolu  of  ZtvAnii.    i 

-       "ng*. Ftf.  3«0.  Flower  ol , 

mi).     The  oap  or  beU-ehap«d  piOMW  Vt 
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Grape-vine;  but  commonly  it  is  rfrnduoiM,  or  (alia  off 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  flower.  In  rare  in*lanMB 
it  is  persistent,  in  which  cftne  it  usually  becomei  diy 
and  shrivelled,  he  in  Heaths  and  the  Bpecies  of  Cm- 
panvla,  when  it  ia  said  to  be  marcescent. 


Fig.  3B1. 


Section  4.    The  Essential  Organs  of  Eepboodctioh. 

The  andrcecium  and  gynfficium,  which  form  ihe 
two  inner  whorls  of  the  flower,  are  called  the  eBeentisl 
organs  of  reproduction,  because  the  action  of  both  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  perfect  seed. 

Flowers  which  posFtesa  both  these  organs  are  csllcA. 
hermaphrodite  or  hiaesrual  {jig.  373) ;  when  only  one  is 
present,  they  are  wiisexM.1  OV 
diclinous,  as  in  the  species  of 
Carex  {jig.  361),  and  Salix  (jfffs- 
294  and  295).  The  flower  is  alsc^ 
then  further  described  as  staminntv 
{figs.  294  and  361)  when  it  con- 

and  carpellary  or  pistillate,  wbeiL 

it   has  only   a  carpel  or   carpels- 

{fig.  295).     When  a  flower  pos- 

seases     neither    andrcecium    nor 

gyncECium,   as  is    soraetimea  the 

case  with  the  outer  florets  of  the 

capitula  of  tbe  CompoaitEe,    it  '•» 

said    to    be    neuter.      When  the 

flowers  are  unisexual  both  stami- 

nate  and  pistillaie  flowers  may  be 

fig  3eJ  Unisrxiiai  Mdmi-    borne  upon  the  same  plant,  as  in 

naie  flower  ot  B  Kpcti™    the    Cuckoo-pint  and    species  of 

Mekong  nml'ca^'ita'r"    Carex,  in  which  case  the  plant  is 

■nil  tiie  Bntbe™  pendu-    gtnted  to  be  mojHBctows ;  or  upon 

loue  and  Innate.  ,.a.         ..iip^i  ' 

different  plants  of  the  same  species, 
as  in  Willows,  when  tbe  piaart  \a  v^V^  be  diacioui. 
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In  some  cases,  as  in  many  Palms,  staminate,  pistillate 
uid  bisexual  flowers  are  situated  upon  the  same  in- 
<iividual,  and  then  the  plant  is  called  polyganuma, 

1.    THE   ANDRCECIUM. 

The  androecium  or  male  system  of  Flowering  plants 

^  composed   of  one  or  more  parts   termed  Stamens, 

£ach  stamen  consists  generally  of  a  stalk,    called  the 

filament  {fig,  23,  /) ;  and  of  a  little  bag  or  case,  a, 

^hich  is  the  representative  of  a  blade  of  a  leaf,  termed 

tile  anther^  and  which  contains  a  powdery,  or  more 

J^rely  waxy,  matter,  called  the  pollen,  p.     The  only 

©*8ential  part  of  the  stamen,  however,  is  the  anther 

^ith  its  contained  pollen  ;  but  in  rare  cases  the  pollen 

^  absent,  and  as  the  stamen  cannot  then  perform  its 

special  functions,  it  is  said  to  be  abortive  or  sterile  \ 

lender  other  circumstances  it  is  fertile.     It  not  unfre- 

lUently  happens  that  flowers  contain  filaments  without 

^litbers,   in  which   case   these  structures    are  termed 

*^ciminode8.     When,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  the  filament 

*  absent,  as  in  the  Cuckoo-pint  {fig.  362),  the  anther 

^  described  as  sessile, 

1.  The  Filament. — In  its  structure  the  filament, 
^lich  corresponds  to  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  consists,  1st, 
^^  a  central  usually  unbranched  bundle  of  spiral  vessels ; 
^^d  2nd,  of  parenchymatous  tissue  which  surrounds  the 
"Undle  of  spiral  vessels,  and  which  is  itself  covered  by 
ttiin  epidermal  tissue.  The  epidermis  occasionally  pre- 
sents stomata  and  hairs ;  and  these  hairs  are  sometimes 
Coloured,  as  in  the  Spiderwort. 

The  filament  varies  in  form,  length,  colour,  and 
other  particulars ;  a  few  of  the  more  important  modifi- 
cations of  which  will  be  now  alluded  to.  Thus,  as  its 
name  implies,  the  filament  is  usually  found  in  the  form 
of  a  little  thread-like  or  cylindrical  prolongation  which 
generally  tapers  in  an  aJmoHt  imperceptible  manner 
from  the  base  to  the  apex,  when  it  is  deacnbedi  «a  jlU* 

Q  2 
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form,  as  in  tbe  Rose ;  or  if  it  is  very  riender,  as  in 
most  Grasses,  it  is  capillar)/  {fig.  363).  At  other  times 
the  filament  beconieH  enlarged,  and  then  beoom€8(;la- 
vate,  or  clah-shaped,  &c.  In  other  eaaea  it  ia  flattened 
in  Tarioua  waya,  either  at  the  base  only,  aa  in  Bpecieaof 
Campanula  (fig.  364);  or  the  whole  of  the  filament  ia 
flattened,  and  then  it  frequently  aaaumea  the  appemwce 
of  a  petal,  when  it  la  described  as  petaloid,  aa  in  tie 


Water-lily  {fig.  375).  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  toothed, 
or  forked,  or  furnished  with  various  appendages,  as  in 
the  Borage  (fig.  365,  a),  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be 
appendimlate. 

The  length  of  the  filament  alao  varies  much.  Thu 
in  the  Borage  (fig.  365,/),  and  plantsgenerally  of  the 
order  Boraginacete  (fig.  366),  the  filaments  are  very 
short;  while  in  Sedgea  (/^.  361),  tbey  are  usually 
rery  Jong. 
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In  colour  the  filaments  are  generally  white,  but  at 
)ther  times  they  assume  vivid  tints ;  thus  in  the  Spider- 
TOrt  they  are  blue,  in  various  species  of  Ranunculus 
'ellow,  in  some  Poppies  black,  in  Fuchsias  red,  &c. 

In  direction  the  filaments,  and  consequently  the 
ftmens,  are  either  erect^  incurved,  recurved,  pendulous, 
c. ;  these  terms  being  used  in  their  ordinary  accepta- 
>n.  But  when  the  filaments  are  all  turned  towards 
le  side  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  Horsechestnut,  they 
a    said  to  be  declinate.     Generally   speaking,  their 

Fig.  366.  Fig.  366.  FiG.  367. 


Fig.  365.  A  stamen  of  the  Borage  (Borago  oJMnalU). 
/.  Filameni.  a.  Curved  appendage  to  the  fila- 
ment. I.  Anther. Fig.  366.  Corolla  of  Myosotis 

or  Forget-me-not  (Boraginacese),  laid  open.  There 
are  five  stamens  with  very  short  filaments  at- 
tached to  the  corolla  and  included  within  its 
tube. Fig.  367.  Male  flower  of  Euphorbia,  con- 
sisting of  a  solitary  stamen,  &,  without  any 
floral  envelopes,  hence  it  is  said  to  be  achlamydcous.    The  anther 
is  two-lobed  and  the  connective  very  small,   a.  Articulation,  indi- 
cating the  point  of  union  of  the  true  fllament  and  peduncle,  p, 

rection  is  nearly  straight,  but  in  other  cases  they  are 
ore  or  less  bent  towards  their  upper  extremity*  This 
ipearance,  however,  sometimes  arises  from  the  pre- 
nce  of  an  articulation  at  the  point  where  the  angle  is 
oduced,  as  in  Euphorbia  (Jig,  367,  a).  In  such  a 
se,  or  whenever  an  articulation  exists  on  the  apparent 
ament,  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  true  filament. 
It  to  consist  in  reality  of  a  flower-stalk  supporting  & 
ogle  stamen,  which  liere  represents  the  Aovfex. 
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The  filament  varies  also  in  duration,   bat  it  naa* 

ly  tails  off  after  the  influence  of  the  pollen  has  been 

jmiDimicated  to  the  carpel,  or,  ia  deciduoiu.    But  in 

rare  cased,  as  in  ihe  speciw 

Fig.  368.  gf  Campanula,  the  fikmenC 

is  penuBtent,  and  renuuaS' 

attached  to   the  ov&rj  in- 

a  withered  condition. 

2.    The    Ahtheb.— /(»■ 
Partg. — The  different  pwt^ 
of  which  the  anther  is  cor 
posed  may  be  beat  seen  b^"^ 
niakinga  transTerseiectioii  ^v 
"^  as  shown  iajig.  368.  Thu^^ 
tie  here  we  observe  two  paralle  - 
■  h™  lobes,  B,  B,  separated  by  & 
ndie  portion,    A,    a,    called   th^ 
BT  of  connective,    to    which    th^^^ 
™'J  filament  ia  attached.    Eacl^^ 
t}iH  lobe  is   divided    into  twi^-" 

ts,  d  dd  d,  by  a  »p ' 

1,  which  passes  from  ^e^^ 

^ nective  to  the  walls  o^^ 

the  anther.      The  oavitiee^* 
thus  formed  in  the  lobes  of  the  anther  are  called  cell^' 
or  lociili.     All  anthers  in  an  early  stage  of  developments 
possess  four  locuU,  and  this  is  considered  the  normnl- 
staCe.     When  a  fully-developed  anther  exhibits  ancb  a. 
structure,  it  ia  four-ceiled  or  quadnlocular  (_Jig».  369 
and386);  or  when,  as  is  far  more  commonly  the  case, 
the  partitions  separating  the  two  loculi  of  each  anther, 
lobe  become  absorbed,  it  ia  two-celled  or  bilocular  {fig. 
33,  a).     In  rare  caaes,  the  anther  is  tmUoeular  or  one- 
celled,  as  in  Milkwort  {fig.  370),  and  Lady's  Mantle 
{fig.  SilV) :  this  arises,  either  from  the  abortion  of  one 
lobe  of  the  anther,  and  the  absorption  of  the  septum 
hetween  the  two  cells  o?  t\\e  \o\:«  \Itia.\  w  left;  or  by 
tie  destruction  of  the  part\\,\on  -m^  *A  &»  ^.■«tl^!i«J 


losull  or  re: 
loculi  b;  & 
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««  well  as  of  the  septa  between  the  cells  of  each  lobe. 

■fa  some  plants,  again,  as  in  many  species  of  Salvia,  the 

connective  becomes  elongated  into  a  kind  of  stalk,  each 

®nd  of  which  bears  an  anther  lobe  {Jig,  372),  in  which 

^s©  there  appear   to  be  two  unilocular  or  one- celled 

Slithers.      When  this  occurs,  one  lobe  only,  //,  contains 

pollen,  the  other,  Zs,  is  sterile. 

That  surface  of  the  anther  to  which  the  connective 


Fig.  369. 


Fig.  370. 


Fig. 372. 


Fig.  371. 


Fig.  369.  Four-celled  anther  of  the  Flowering  Rush  {Bufomtu  um- 
bellattu).  a.  Filament  bearing  an  entire  anther,  b.  Section  of 
the  anther  with  its  four  cells. Fig.  370.  Androecium  of  Milk- 
wort {Polygala),  with  eight  one-celled  anthers  dehiscing  at  their 

apex. Fig.  371.   One  of  the  stamens  of  the  Lady's  Mantle 

(AlehemiUa).    The  anther  is  one-celled, and  deliisces  transversely. 

Fig.  372.   Stamen  of   the   Sage  (Salvia),   f.    Filament,    c 

Connective,  beu^g  at  one  end  a  cell,  //,  containing  pollen,  which 
is  then  said  to  be  fertile ;  and  at  the  other  end  a  sterile  cell,  /«, 
or  one  without  pollen. 

is  attached  is  called  the  hack  {Jig,  368,  a,  a),  and  the 
opposite  surface  is  the/«ce.  The  latter  always  presents 
a  more  or  less  grooved  appearance  {Jigs.  368  and  373, 
c),  indicating  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  lobes. 
Each  lobe  also  commonly  presents  a  more  or  less  evi- 
dent furrow  {Jig,  373,  h),  indicating  the  poiivt  at.>NVv\^\v 
the  mature  anther  will  open  to  discharge  t\ift  ^\V«vi\ 
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this  furrow  18  termed  the  suture.  By  these  furrows  the 
face  of  the  anther  may  be  generally  distinguished  lioiii 
the  back,  which  is  commonly  smooth  (^y.  368,  a),  and 
has  moreover  the  filament  attached  to  it.  The  face  ia 
generally  turned  towards  the  gyncecium,  as  in  the 
Water-hly  (/y.  375),  and  Vine  (Jig.  373),  in  which 
case  the  anther  is  called  introrae ;  but  in  some  instances, 
us  in  the  Iris,  the  face  ia  directed  towards  the  petals, 
when  it  is  extrorse. 


IBBII 

itial  Organs 
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Its  Development  and  Sli-vctwe. — When  first  formec 
the  anther  consists  of  parenchymatous  cells  of  abou' 
the  same  size  and  form ;  but  ultimately  each  lobe  pre- 
sents two  central  masses  of  cells  which  are  termec 
parent  or  mother-cells  (page  243),  irom  being  devoted  b 
the  formation  of  the  pollen  (Jig.  374,  cm),  and  over  whid 
H-eiave  three  distinct  layeraoi.  csfia,   Tiift\m.w>iii*,c 
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— (bat  is,  the  lajer  iDiinediHte]y  encloeiug  each  central 
ause — is  called  the  endothecivm  \  it  is  formed  of  but  a 
UDgle  row  of  delicate  cells  ;  and  commonly  disappears 
u  the  pollen  becomes  matured,  but  it  is  peraiateDt  in 
those  antliera  which  have  porous  dehiscence.  The  layer, 
ct'i  immediately  outside  the  endothecium.  is  termed  the 
"tesotheciujn.  It  is  a  permanent  layer,  and  consists  of 
one  or  more  rows  of  cells,  some  of  which,  except  in  the 
<*8e  of  anthers  opening  by  pores,  contain  spiral,  reti- 


el  tSs  TuUp.    The  s 


culated,  or  annularly  arranged  fibres.  The  third,  or 
^^ternal  layer,  ce,  is  of  an  epidermal  nature,  and  is 
*™led  the  exotbecivni,  and  upon  which  stomata  are  fre- 
^IBently  found. 

,  The  anther  in  its  mature  form  presents  therefore, 
In  nearly  all  cases,  but  two  coats,  as  shown  in  Jig.  368, 
tHat  is,  an  exolkecium,  or  outer  coat,  h,  and  an  endothe- 
cww,  or  inner  coat,  c,  which  corresponds  in  structuro 
to  the  mesothecium  of  the  immature  anther.     The  c 


nective,  bb  a  general  rule,  has  a  similar  stiucttire  li 
(he  filament.  ^ 
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Attachment  of  the  Filament  to  the  Anther. — Thei 
are  three  modes  of  attachment  which  are  distinguishe 
by  special  names.  Thus :  Ist,  the  anther  is  said  to  I 
adnate  or  dorsijixed  when  its  back  is  attached  throogl 
out  its  whole  length  to  the  filament,  or  to  its  continui 
tion  called  the  connective,  as  in  the  Magnolia  (^fig,  878] 
2nd,  it  is  innate  or  haaijixed  when  the  filament  is  oni 
attached  to  its  base,  and  firmly  adherent,  as  in  tl 
species  of  Car  ex  {Jig,  361)  ;  and  3rd,  it   is  versatil 


Fig.  377. 


Fig.  378. 


Fig.  379. 


Fig.  380. 


Fig.  877.  A  stamen  of  the  Lime  (Tilia),  showing  the  large 

connective  separating  the  lobes  of  the  anther. Fig.  378. 

An  inside  view  of  a  stamen  of  Magnolia  glauca,  showing 
the  adnate  anther  and  prolonged  connective.-^— /Y^y.  879. 
Two  stamens  of  the  Heartsease  (Viola  tricolor).  The 
connective  of  one  of  them  is  prolonged  downwards  in  the 

form  of  a  spur. Fig.  380.  Sagittate  anther  lobes  of  the 

Oleander  {Nerium  Oleander),  and  the  prolonged  feathery 
connective. 


when  the  filament  is  only  attached  by  a  point  t 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  connective,  so 
anther   swings  upon  it,  as  in  Grasses  genera 
363). 

Connective. — The   relations  of   the   anthe 
filament,  as  well  as  its  lobes  to  each  other,  i 
influenced  by  the  appearance  and  size  of  the  & 
Thus  in  all  adnate  anthers  the  connective  is 
the  lobes  generally  mor^  oi  \^sa  ^«t«\\A  \Ai 
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jhout  their  whole  length  {fig,  378).  In  other 
the  connective  is  very  amall,  or  altogether  want  - 

8  in  species  of  Euphorbia  {fig-  367),  so  that  the 
of  the  anther  are  then  immediately  in  contact  at 
base.     In  the  Lime  the  connective  completely 

ites  the  two  lobes  of  the  anther  {fig.  377).  In 
age  {fig.  372)  and  other  species  of  Salvia,  the 
ctive  forms  a  long  stalk-like  body  placed  hori- 
lly  on  the  top  of  the  filament,  one  end  of  which 
an  anther  lobe,  If,  containing  pollen,  the  other 
y  a  petaloid  plate  or  abortive  anther  lobe,  Is ;  it  is 
»id  to  be  distractile.  Sometimes  the  connective 
longed  beyond  the  lobes  of  the  anther  ;  either  as 
e  rounded  or  tapering  expansion,  as  in  the  Mag- 
(fig.  378),  or  as  a  long  feathery  process,  as  in  the 
der  {fig.  380),  or  in  various  other  ways.  At 
times  again,  it  is  prolonged  downwards  and  back- 
.  as  a  kind  of  spur,  as  in  the  Heartsease  {fig,  379). 
jrs  with  such  appendages  are  termed  appendicu- 

be  lobes  of  the  anther  also,  like  the  connective, 
mtly  present  appendages  of  various  kinds.  Thus 
I  Erica  cinerea  they  have  a  flattened  leafy  body  at 
base  (fig,  382,  a) ;  at  other  times  the  surface  of 
ither  presents  projections  in  the  form  of  pointed 

9  {fig,  383,  a),  or  warts,  &c.  Such  anthers,  like 
which  present  appendages  from  the  connective, 

•rmed  appendiculate. 

brms  of  the  Anther  Lobes  and  Anther. — The  lobes 
anther  assume  a  variety  of  forms,  as  rounded,  oval, 
',  sinuous  as  in  the  Gourd  tribe  {fig,  381,  Z)  ;  and 
;er  times  they  are  pointed,  or  prolonged  in  various 
These  and  other  forms  which  they  assume, 
ined  with  those  of  the  connective,  determine  that  of 
ither,  which  may  be  oval,  oblong,  &c. ;  or  forked,  or 
ate  {fig*  380),  &c.  In  the  Grasses  the  anthers  are 
»te  at  each  extremity  {fig.  363),  so  as  to  resemble 
vhat  the  letter  x  in  fbrnv 
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Thte  anther  when  young  is  of  a  greenish  hue,  but 
when  fully  matured  it  is  usually  yellow.  There 
are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this:  thus  it  is 
dark  purple  or  black  in  many  Poppies,  orange  ia 
Eschscholtzia,  purple  in  the  Tulip,  red  in  the  Peachy 
&c. 

Dehiscence  of  the  Anther, — When  the  anthers  aw5 
perfectly  ripe  they  open  and  discharge  the  contained, 
pollen  (figs,  23,  p^  and  376)  ;  this  act  is  called  the^ 
dehiscence  of  the  anther. 


Fig.  381. 


Fig.  382. 


Fig.  384. 


Fig.   381.  The  Binnous  anther  lobes,  /,  attached  to  the  filament,/, 

of  the  common  Bryony  {Bryonia  dioica). Fig.  382.  Appen- 

diculate  anther  attached  to  filament,/,  of  the  Fine-leaved  Heath 
{Erica  cinered).    a.  Appendage.   I.  Lobes,  r.  Lateral  slit  where 

dehiscence  takes  place. Fig.  383.  Bifurcate  or  forked  anther 

of  Vaccinium  uliginosum  attached  to  filament,  /.  I.  Anther 
lobes,  a.  Appendages,  p.  Points  of  the  anther  lobes  where  de- 
hiscence takes  place. Fig.  384.  Stamen  of  the  Mallow  {Malvd)^ 

the  anther  of  which  has  an  apparently  transverse  dehiscence. 

The  dehiscence  of  the  anther  may  take  place  in  four 
different  ways,  which  are  respectively  called  longitu- 
dinal^ transverse,  porous,  and  valvular, — Longitudinal 
or  sutural :  this,  the  usual  mode  of  dehiscence,  con- 
sists in  the  opening  of  each  anther  lobe  from  the  base 
to  the  apex  in  a  longitudinal  direction  along  the  line  of 
suture,  as  in  the  Tulip  (Jig,  376). — Transverse:  this 
kind  of  dehiscence  consiala  m  xJcife  «^\\XAXi%  q^^tl  ^^  tk<4 
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^ther  transversely,  that  is,  from  the  connective  to  the 
^^e,  and  mostly  occurs  in  one- celled  anthers,  as  in  those 
^^  Alchemilla  (Jig,  371).  It  sometimes  happens,  as  in 
•^e  Mallow  (Jig.  384),  and  other  plants  of  the  order 
'fe.lvaceae,  that  by  the  enlargement  of  the  connective 
^e  loculus  of  a  one- celled  anther  is  placed  horizontally 
'stead  of  vertically,  in  which  case  the  dehiscence  when 

takes  place  in  the  line  of  the  suture  would  be  ap- 
t^rently  transverse,  although  really  longitudinal;  but 

descriptive  botany  such  anthers,  like  the  former,  are 


^IG.  385. 


Fig.  386.        Fig.  387. 


Fig. 388. 


Fiff.  385.  Anther  of  the  Pyrola  rotundifolia^ 
suspended  from  the  filament,  /.    /.  Locull 

opening  by  two  pores,  p. Fig.  386.  Quad- 

rilocular  anther  of  Poranthera,  attached  to 
filament,/.    2.  Loculi  opening  by  pores,  p. 

Fig.  387.   Anther  of  Tetratheea  Juncea, 

opening  by  a  single  pore  at  the  apex.    The 

above  figures  are  from  Juasieu. Fig.  388. 

Stamen  of  a  species  of  Laurus.  f.  Filament,  with  two  glands,  g^  g, 
at  its  base.    I,  I.  Loculi,  of  which  there  are  four.    v.  Valves. 

iid  to  dehisce  transversely. — Porous  or  Apical:  this 
I  a  mere  modification  of  longitudinal  dehiscence.  It 
i  formed  by  the  opening  of  the  anther  lobes  being 
Tested  at  an  early  period  so  as  only  to  produce  pores 
:  short  slits.  The  pores  or  slits  may  be  either  situated 
;  the  apex,  as  in  the  Milkwort  (Jig,  370)  ;  or  laterally, 
\  in  the  Heaths  (Jig,  382,  r).  There  may  be  either 
ro  pores  as  is  usually  the  case  (Jig,  385,  p),  or  four 
tg,  386, p),  or  many  aa  in  the  Mistletoe,  ox  onVj  otl^  ^^* 
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387). —  Valvular  or  Opercular:  this  name  is  appliec 
when  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  face  of  the  anthei 
open  like  trap-doors,  which  are  attached  at  the  top  anc 
turn  back  as  if  on  a  hinge.  In  the  Barberry  (Jig,  413] 
there  are  but  two  such  valves  or  lids ;  while  in  plantf 
belonging  to  the  Laurel  order  there  are  two  or  foui 
such  lids  (Jig.  388,  v),  according  as  the  anthers  have 
two  or  four  cells. 

The  Stamens  generally,  or  the  Andrcecium.— 
Before  describing  the  pollen  or  contents  of  the  anther 
we  shall  take  a  general  view  of  the  stamens  as  regard? 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  other  whorb 
of  the  flower.  This  part  of  our  subject  will  be  treatec 
of  under  four  heads,  namely  : — 1.  Number,  2.  In 
sertion  or  Position,  3.  Union,  4.  Relative  length. 

1.  Number. — The  stamens  may  be  equal  orunequa 
in  number  to  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  correspondinj 
terms  are  used  accordingly.  When  equal  in  number 
as  in  the  Primrose,  they  are  also  technically  said  t 
be  isostemonous ;  and  when  unequal,  as  in  the  Re< 
Valerian  (Jig.  356),  the  flower  is  anisostemonous,  Th 
flower  also  receives  different  names  according  to  th 
actual  number  of  stamens  it  contains,  without  referenc 
to  the  number  of  parts  in  the  outer  whorls.  This  num 
ber  is  indicated  by  one  of  the  Greek  numerals  prefixe 
to  the  word  androus,  which  means  male,  in  referenc 
to  the  function  of  the  stamen.  Thus,  a  flower  havin 
one  stamen  is  monandrous,  two  diandrouSj  three  triari 
drous,  four  tetrandrcfus,  and  so  on. 

2.  Insertion  or  Position. — When  the  stamens  ai 
free  from  the  calyx  and  pistil,  and  arise  directly  froi 
the  thalamus  below  the  latter  organ,  as  in  the  Crowfoc 
(Jig.  389)  and  Vine  (Jig.  373),  they  are  said  to  b 
hypogynous,  which  signifies  under  the  female  or  pisti 
When  the  stamens  are  attached  to  the  corolla,  as  i 
the  Primrose  (Jig.  390),  they  are  epipetalous ;  whe 
they  adhere  to  the  calyx  more  or  less,  so  that  thei 

position  becomes  somewlaat  laXi^is^.  \Ai  \Jcv%  \\^t\I  instea 
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<rf  below  it,  as  in  the  Cheny  {Jig.  391),  they  are  said  to 
Im  ptriggneus.     When  the  calyx  is  adherent  to  the 


of  the  Crowfoot  (^Ranantitha),  witb  two 

_„ je  thBlamiu  below  it,  or  hjpmnona. 

I.  Terti™i  HecUon  ol  n  flowat  of  the  Primroee 
wing  et^petAloiu  etamen^  The  piatlL  In  the 
ovBTj  wHt%a  £r«e  c«DtnJ  plHctnCa,  ooa  style. 


may  so  that  it  appears  to  rise  from  its  apex,  the  inter- 
uediate  staineDA  and  coiolh  are  neceeaanVj  i^W»&  u\i 
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its  summit,  and  are  said  to  be  epigynous^  as  in  the 
species  of  Campanula  {Jig,  392).  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  stamens  not  only  arise  from  the  top 
o£  the  ovary,  as  in  the  epigynous  form  of  insertion, 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  stamen  or  stamens  and 
style  become  completely  united  also,  and  thus  form  a 
column  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  Orchis 
{Jig.  393),  and  Birthworth  {Jig,  394) ;  this  column  is 
then  termed  the  gi/nosteniium,  and  the  flowers  are  said 
to  be  gynandrous. 


Fig.  394. 


Fig.  396. 


Fig.  396. 


Fig.  394.  The  pistil  and  stamens  of  Birthwort  {ArUtolochid),    The 
ovary  is  seen  below,  and  the  stamens  above  united  Into  a  column 

with  the  style. Fig.  396.  Syngenesious  anthers  of  a  species  of 

Thistle  (Cardvus). Fig.  396.  Monadelphoos   stamens    of   a 

species  of  Mallow  (McUva). 

3.  Uriion  or  Cohesion, — When  the  stamens  are  per- 
fectly free  and  separate  from  each  other,  as  in  the 
Vine  (Jig.  373),  they  are  said  to  be  free  or  distinct; 
when  united,  as  in  the  Mallow  {Jig.  396),  they  are 
coherent  or  connate.  In  the  latter  case  the  union  may 
take  place  either  by  their  anthers,  or  by  their  filaments, 
or  by  both  anthers  and  filaments.  When  the  anthers 
unite,  the  stamens  are  termed  syngenesious  or  synan- 
therous  {Jig,  395),  as  in  the  Composit8B.  When  the 
ant b era  thus  unite,  the  &\ameti\&  ax^  QiO\£L\aoT&:^.jtliQu^h 
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xot  always,  distinct.     When  union  occurs  between  the 

stamens  by  their  filaments,  this  may  take  place   in 

Jjae  or  more  bundles,  the  number  being  indicated  by  a 

^teek  numeral  prefixed  to  the  word  adelphous,  which 

^ifies  brotherhood.     Thus,  when   all  the  filaments 

^nite  together  and  form  one  bimdle,  as  in  the  Mallow 

W.  396),  and  Wood  Sorrel,  the  stamens  are   said  to 

^  monadelphous.     When  the  filaments  unite  so  as  to 

torpa  two  bimdles,  the  stamens  are  termed  diadelphous^ 

«« in  the  Pea  (fig.  397),  in  which  case  the  number  of 

"laments  in  each  bundle  may  be  equal  as  in  the  Milk- 


FiG.  397. 


Fig.  398. 


•t^'ig.  397.  Diadelphoua  stamens  of  the  Sweet  Pea  (Lathyrus  odoratut), 
snrrounding  the  pirtil.   There  are  ten  stamens,  nine  of  which  are 

united  and  one  free. Fig."d9S.  Flower  of  the  Orange,  divested 

of  its  corolla  to  show  the  polyadelphous  stamens. 

"^OTt  (fig.  370),  or  unequal  as  in  the  Pea  (fig,  397), 
^'here  there  are  ten  stamens,  the  filaments  of  nine  o£ 
tiem  being  united  to  form  one  bundle,  while  the  other 
Glament  remains  free.  When  the  stamens  are  united 
bj  their  filaments  into  three  bundles,  they  are  termed 
■riadelphous,  as  in  most  species  of  St.  John's  Wort  (fig. 
199) ;  and  when  in  more  than  three,  polyadelphous, 
A  in  the  Orange  (fig.  398) ;  or  the  latter  term  is 
pplied  in  all  cases  where  there  are  more  than  two 
undies  of  stamens,  in  which  sense  it  was  used  by 
linnsBUs. 

The  union  of  the  Glamenta  in  the  above  ca'&e^  ixvai^ 

R 
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either  take  place  more  or  le»  completely,  and  thiu  rorm 
a  tube  of  varying  heights,  as  in  the  Mallovr  (^fig.  396), 
or  the  union  may  only  take  place  at  the  base,  aa  in 
most  species  of  Hypericum.  When  the  union  taka 
place  so  aa  to  form  a  tube  or  column,  the  term  andro- 
phore  has  been  applied  to  such  a  column. 

4.  Relative  Length. — la  the  first  place,  when  the 
stamens  are  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla  sou 
to  he  enclosed  within  it,  as  in  the  Forget-me-not  {fy. 
366),  they  are  said   to  be   included;  and   when  the 


Fio.  400. 


stamens  are  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla  so  as  to 
extend  beyond  it,  as  in  the  Valerian  (Jig.  400),  they 
are  exserted  or  protruding. 

Secondly,  as  regards  themselves  the  stamens  m*y 
be  as  nearly  aa  possible  of  t^e  same  length,  or  more  <ir 
less  unequal.  This  inequality  may  be  altogether  irre- 
gular again,  following  no  definite  rule,  or  take  place  iB 
a  definite  and  regular  nianner.  Thus  ia  the  case  of 
such  flowers  aa  tlie  Willow  Herb,  where  the  number 
of  Gtamens  is  dou\>le  tVi&t  <ji  '&a  y&i^.,  Uie  stamens 
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alternating  with  the  petals  are  almost  always  longer  than 
those  oppoaite  to  them.  When  the  stamens  are  of 
unequal  length  in  the  same  floirer,  or  in  different 
fttwers  of  the  rame  species,  as  in  tie  Primrose,  they 
tre  said  to  be  dimorphic,  and  will  be  aflerwarda  alluded 
to  in  speaking  of  fertilisation. 

When  there  is  a  definite  relation  Fis.  401. 

txiitting  between  the  long  and  ^ort 
Kamens  widt  respect  to  number, 
certain  namee  are  applied  to  indicate 
nich  forms  of  regularity.  Thus  in 
the  Wallflower  (Jig.  22),  there  are 
six  stamens  to  the  flower,  of  which 
four  are  long  and  arranged  in  pairs 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  alternating 
with  two  solitary  shorter  ones ;  to 
»uch  an  arrangement  we  apply  the 
term  telradynamotu.  When  there  are 
but  four  stamens,  of  which  two  are 
long  and  two  short,  as  in  Labiate  f^,  401.  Diajmamom 
plants  generally  (^3.  353),  and  in  SST/i^'uS^  p"r: 
the  Foxglove  (Jig.  401),  they  are  J'^,*^"""'""" 
said  to  be  didynamout. 

The  Pollen.— Formod'on  of  Pollen.— The  forma- 
tion of  pollen  may  be  described  as  follows : — The  large 
cells  (Jig.  374,  cm),  which  are  developed  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  young  anther,  and  which  are  destined  for 
its  formation,  are  allied  parent  or  mother  celU  ;  these 
are  surrounded  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development  by 
a  single  stratum  of  thin-walled  cells  forming  an  internal 
epidielial  layer,  cl,  which  however  becomes  subsequently 
preased  npon  and  absorbed.  As  development  proceeds 
the  nucleus  of  each  parent  cell  disappears,  and  in  its 
place  four  new  nnclei  are  ultimately  formed  (Jig. 
402,  a).  Then  follows  an  infolding  of  the  protoplasm, 
or,  according  to  Mohl,  of  the  primordial  utricle,  a,  b,  c, 
by  which  the  mother-cell  is  ultimately  completely 
divided  into /bur psrts.     The  four  cells  t\inB  fotmfti  "CciMi 
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become  each  surrounded  by  a  cellulose  membrane  which 
is  in  direct  connexion  with  the  cellulose  coat  of  the 
mother-cell ;  and  thus  constitute  what  are  known  as 
the  *  special  mother-cells,^  Finally,  each  protoplasmic 
mass  of  the  special  mother- cells  separates  from  the  cell- 
wall  and  secretes  around  itself  a  membrane,  so  that 
ultimately  we  have  four  perfect  cells,  £?,  which  are  the 
pollen-cells,  formed  in  each  parent  cell. 

As  development  proceeds  these  pollen-cells  increase 
in  size  and  thus  distend  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell 
and  ultimately  cause  its  absorption ;  and  subsequently, 
by  their  continued  growth,  the   walls   of  the   special 

Fig.  402. 

a  b  e  d 


Fig.  402.  Formation  of  the  pollen  in  the  Hollyhock  {Atthcea  ro*ea). 
After  Mohl  and  Henfrey.  a  shows  four  nuclei  in  the  parent  cell, 
and  four  septa  commencing  to  be  formed.  The  primordial  utricle 
and  cell-contents  are  contracted  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  b. 
The  development  of  the  septa  more  advanced,  c.  The  primordial 
utricle  removed  from  the  parent  cell,  but  not  yet  oompletely 
divided  into  four  parts,  d.  The  division  of  the  parent  cell  into 
four  parts  completed,  and  each  part  containing  one  pollen-celL 

mother-cells  are  generally  absorbed  also,  by  which  the 
pollen-cells  are  set  free  in  the  cells  of  the  anther. 
Sometimes  the  membrane  of  the  special  mother-cells  is 
not  completely  absorbed,  in  which  case  the  pollen-cells 
of  the  mother-cell  are  more  or  less  connected,  and  form 
a  compound  body  consisting  of  four  pollen-cells  ;  or  if 
the  membranes  of  two  or  more  united  mother-cells  are 
also  incompletely  absorbed,  we  may  have  a  mass  con- 
sisting of  eight  pollen-cells,  or  of  some  multiple  of  foiu:, 
as  in  many  species  of  Acacia,  In  the  Onagracece,  again, 
the  pollen-cells  remain  loosely  connected  by  long  viscid 
threads,  which  appear  to  V>e  dexvvft^iTomtAi^  imperfect 
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lolution  of  tbe  mother-cell  a  ;  while  in  the  Orchidacete 
he  poUen-cella  cohere  in  g,  remarkable  degree,  and  form 
yjllen-maHses  which  are  conimonly  of  a  waxj  nature, 
t»  which  the  nnme  of  pollinia  baa  been  given  (Jig.  403, 
)).  Id  the  AeclepiadaccK  aJso,  eomewhat  similar  masses 
)cour  (^g.  404,  p,  and  b) ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  whole 
lurface  of  each  poUen-masa  ia  invested  by  a  special 
;ellular  covering.  By  a  careful  examination  of  these 
wtlinia  we    find  that   they  are  formed  of  compound 


Fia.  403 


Fio.  40*. 


Fio.  405. 


j)K*yiai,  wltbthepollinia,, __..„.. 

nunes  Btpurated. Fip.  406.  Upper  part  ol 

OroblB,  BliDWing  the  pollLtiia  adherlUK  to  tha  stigma  bj  the 
retltmoula.  a. 

naBBBB  agglutinated  together,  and  when  separated,  each 
)f  these  masses  is  found  to  consist  of  four  pollen-cells. 
in  the  pollinia  of  the  OrchidaccE  we  also  find  other 
KCuliarities ;  thus  each  is  prolonged  downwards  in  the 
brm  of  a  stalk  called  'the  caudicle  (fig.  403,  c),  which 
idheres  commonly  at  the  period  of  dehiscence  to  one  (ir 
Trnm  little  glandular  masses  called  retinaeula  (figs.  405  a, 
md  403,  r,  r),  which  are  placed  on  the  upper  surface 
if  a  little  projection  called  the  roilellwm  situated  at  the 
yaee  of  tbe  anther. 
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Structure  of  the  Pollen, — We  shall  treat  of  this 
Bubject  under  three  heads,  viz.: — 1.  Wall;  2.  Con- 
tents ;  3.  Form  and  Size. 

1.  Wall  or  Coats  of  the  Pollen^cell, — When  mature 
the  wall  of  the  pollen-cell  generally  consists  of  two  mem- 
branes ;  an  internal  or  intine,  and  an  external  or  extine. 
But  in  rare  cases,  as  in  Zostey^a,  and  some  other  sub- 
mersed aquatic  plants,  there  is  but  one  membrane, 
which  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  intine. 

The  intine  is  the  first  formed  layer,  and  appears  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  and  appearance  in  all  pollen- 
cells.  It  is  usually  smooth,  very  delicate  and  trans- 
parent, and  composed  of  pure  cellulose.     It  is  generally 

Fig. 406.  Fig.  407. 


Fig.  406.  Pollen  of  Hollyhock  (Althaea  rosea). Fig.  40T.  Elliptical 

pollen  of  Milkwort  (Polygala).    e.  Bxtine.   /.  Slits. 

applied  so  as  to  form  a  complete  lining  to  the  extine, 
except  perhaps  in  those  cases  where  the  latter  presents 
various  processes,  as  in  (Enothera,  when  it  is  probable 
that  the  intine  does  not  extend  into  them  in  the  mature 
pollen. 

The  extiiie  is  a  hard  thick  resisting  layer  forming  a 
kind  of  cuticle  over  the  intine  or  proper  cell- coat;  and 
while  the  latter  usually  presents  a  similar  appearance 
in  the  pollen  of  different  plants,  the  extine  is  liable  to 
great  variation ;  thus  it  is  sometimes  smooth,  and  in 
other  cases  marked  with  little  granular  processes  (Jig, 
54),  or  spiny  protuberances  (fig.  406),  or  reticulations. 
The  native  of  these  markings  is  always  the  same  for 
the  pollen  of  any  paTlicuW  s^^c\^a  oi  ^'axi\.^\sv>x  vaiies 
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ich  In  that  of  different  plants.  The  colour  of  poUen- 
Us,  which  also  resides  in  the  extine,  is  in  by  far  the 
ijority  of  cases  yellow,  but  various  other  colours 
e  also  occasionally  found ;  thus  the  pollen-cells  are  red 

species  of  Verbctsctun,  blue  in  some  species  of  Epilo- 
um,  black  in  the  Tulip,  rarely  green,  and  occasionally 
a  whitish  tint. 

Besides  the  various  markings  just  described  as  ex- 
ing  on  the  extine,  we  find  also  either  pores  or  slits 
Ig.  407,  f)y  or  both  pores  and  slits,  and  which  vary 

number  and  arrangement  in  different  plants.  In  the 
eater  number  of  Monocotyledons  there  is  but  one 
t ;  while  three  is  a  common  number  in  Dicotyledons. 
>metimes  there  are  six,  rarely  four,  still  more  rarely 
'o,  and  in  some  cases  we  find  twelve  or  more  slits. 
le  pores,  like  the  slits,  also  vary  as  to  their  number, 
lus  we  commonly  find  one  in  Monocotyledons,  as  in 
e  Grasses;  and  three  in  Dicotyledons.  Sometimes, 
;ain,  the  pores  are  very  numerous,  in  which  case  they 
e  either  irregularly  distributed,  or  arranged  in  a  more 

less  regular  manner.  The  pores,  also,  may  be  either 
mple,  or  provided  with  little  lid-like  processes,  as  in 
e  Passion-flower  and  Gourd ;  these  are  pushed  off  by 
trresponding  projections  of  the  intine  when  the  pollen 
irsts,  or  when  it  falls  upon  the  stigma  for  the  purpose 
'  fertUising  the  ovules. 

The  pollen  of  all  Angiospermous  plants  is  a  simple 
ill  as  above  described,  but  in  Gymnospermous  plants 
contains  other  small  cells,  which  adhere  to  the  inside 
:  its  internal  membrane  close  to  the  point  where  the 
eternal  membrane  presents  a  slit.  These  minute  cells 
«  termed  daughter-cells. 

2.  Contents  of  Folien-cells. — The  matter  contained 
ithin  the  pollen-cell  is  called  the  fovilla.  This  con- 
sts  of  a  dense  coarsely-granular  protoplasm,  in  which 
•e  suspended  very  small  starch  granules,  and  what 
)pear  to  be  oil  globules.  As  the  pollen- cell  approacKeti 
*  maturitjr  the  fovilla.  becomes  moie  coneenXxaX.^^,  ^.tA 
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contains  less  fluid  matter  and  more  granules.  The 
fovilla  is  without  doubt  the  essential  part  of  the  pollen- 
cell,  but  the  office  it  performs  will  be  explained  here- 
after. 

3.  Forms  and  Sizes  of  Pollen-cells. — ^Pollen-cella 
are  found  of  various  forms.  The  most  common  forma 
appear  to  be  the  spherical  (Jigs,  54  and  406),  and  ovaX 
{Jig.  407) ;  but  in  other  cases  the  pollen-cells  are  poly- 
hedral, or  triangular  with  the  angles  rounded  anA 
enlarged  (trigonal),  as  in  the  Evening  Primrose  ancJ. 
plants  generally  of  the  order  Onagrace®,  or  cubical 
in  Basella  alba,  or  cylindrical  as  in  Tradescantia  vir 
ginicaj  while  in  Zostera  they  are  thread-like  or  of  th( 
form  of  a  lengthened  tube  or  cylinder,  and  other  form 
also  occur.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  form  o 
the  pollen  is  materially  inHuenced  according  as  it  itf 
dry  or  moist.     In  size,  pollen-cells  vary   from  abou^ 

TTTT  *^  "nnyv  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diameter ;  their  size,  however^ 
like  their  form,  is  liable  to  vary  according  as  they 
examined  in  a  dry  state  or  in  water. 

2.   THE   DISK. 

The  term  disk  is  variously  applied  by  botanists  ^ 
but  in  this  work   it  is  understood  to  include  all  bodied 
of  whatever  form  which  are  situated  on  the  thalamus 
between  the  calyx  and  gyncecium,  or  upon  or  in  con- 
nexion with  either  of  these  organs,  but  which  cannot? 
be  properly  referred  to  them,  and  as  it  is  most  commonly 
placed  between  the  andrcecium   and  gynoecium,  it  i» 
best  treated  of  in  this  place.     The  disk  is  developed  in. 
a  variety  of  forms ;  thus  in  the  Rue  (^fig*  409),  it  forms 
a  fleshy  ling  surrounding  the  base  of  the  pistil ;  in  the 
Tree  Paeony   {fig,  410),  it  occurs  as  a  dark  red  cup- 
shaped  expansion  covering  nearly  the    whole   of  the 
pistil  except  the  stigmas;  in  the  Cherry  {fig.  391),  it 
forms  a  sort  of  waxy  lining  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; 
and  in  Umbelliferous  pVanta  \\.  exSsXa  «»a  «»  tsvot^  or 
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**8  evident  Hwelljng  on  the  top  of  the  ovariea  adher- 
ig  to  the  etylee  (^fig.  408,  d)  ;  and  has  been  termed 
H  *t^lopoduan.     Id  other  cases  the   disk  is  reduced 


flaehj  hypogjnoufl 

little  separate  glandular  bodiea,  as  in  Cruciferous 
ants  {Jig.  22,  gl) ;  or  to  scales,  as  in  the  Stflnecrop 
a  petaloid  espanBtooa,  asin  the 


(Pinmla  llcurcn)  invwte 

...  __l.  Ptetil  at  Blonan-op  (i 

distinct  cHipelB,  on  tbe  oatBlde  of  each  of    _, 
bll  HCBis  i>oAj  mftj  be  noticed,    Tbe  platll  Is  co 


When  the  diek  is  situated  under  the  ov&ry,  as  in 
Ike  Kue  {fig.  409),  it  is  termed  hyjiogynoui  \  when  it 
'<»  uttached  to  tbe  calyx,  asin  the  Cherry  (^jig.%'iVj,"& 
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Fig.  412. 


is  per igy nous ;  or  when  on  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  as 
in  Umbelliferous  plants  (^Jig,  408,  d),  epigynous ;  these 
terms  being  used  in  the  sense  already  described  when 
treating  of  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  under  the  head 
of  the  Androecium. 

3.   THE    GYNCECIUM   OR   PISTIL. 

The  gy noecium,  or  pistil  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is 
the  central  or  terminal  organ  of  the  flower ;  and  it  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  modified  leaves 
called  carpels,  which  are  either  distinct 
from  each  other,  as  in  the  Stonecrop 
{fig*  411);  or  combined  into  one  body, 
as  in  the  Tobacco  {fig,  412).  When 
there  is  but  one  carpel,  as  in  Legumi- 
nous plants  {fig,  424),  the  pistil  is 
said  to  be  simple  ;  when  there  is  more 
than  one,  whether  distinct  from  each 
other,  as  in  the  Stonecrop  {fi>g.  411), 
or  combined  into  one  body,  as  in  the 
Tobacco  {fig,  412),  it  is  described  as 
compound. 

The  Carpel. — Each  carpel,  as  we 
have  already  noticed  (page  21),  con- 
sists, 1st,  of  a  hollow  inferior  part  aris- 
ing; from  the  thalamus,  called  the  ovai^ 
{fig,  413,  o),  containing  in  its  interior 
one  or  more  little  somewhat  roundish 
or  oval  bodies  called  ovules,  ov,  and 
which  are  attached  to  a  projection  on 
Fig.  412.  Compound  ^^®  walls  termed  thQplacenta,  p ;  and 
syncarpous    pistil  2nd,  of  a  stiqma  or  space  of  variable 

of  Tobacco  {Nieo-      .  i     j»  i  i 

tiana     Tabacum).  Size,  Composed  of  loose  parenchymatous 
{'woS^^^^'in  ^*  tissue    without  epidermis;    which    is 

Ovary.   «.  Style,  y.  j  j-       fi  ^u  i. 

Stigma.  eith er  placed  directly  on  the  ovary,  when 

it  ia  said  to  be  &eBsile^  as  in  the  Bar- 
berry  (^Jig,  413,  st)  \  ^^  ^^  ^^  e\c^iiX^A  qpc^%i  ^^ui^  ^\^ 
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from  th«  ovaiy,  called  the  Ht/le,  as  in  the  Cherry 
18,  s).  The  onlj  essential  parts  of  the  carpel, 
ire,  are  the  ovary  and  stii^ma,  the  style  being  no 
lecessary  to  it  than  the  filament  is  to  the  stamen. 
srms  ovary,  style,  and  stigma  are  applied  In 
ly  the  same  sense  when  speaking  of  a  com- 
piatil  in  which  the  parts  are  complRtely  united 
12),  an  with  the  simple  carpel.  The  simple 
(page  261)  has  two  sutures,  one  of  which  corre- 
to  the  union  of  the  margins  of  the  lamina  of  the 


«I9.  Verticil  iBotlon  ot  the  OTBry  of  the  Barberry  {Bti-btrit 
letrU).  on  tlia  ouUide  ot  whioli  are  Men  h  Etamvn  debladni 
tvo  TftlvM,  and  a  petal,    o.  Ovary.    >».  OralHattachedtoa 

ijeotlon  called  ttia  plaoenU,  ii.    U.  Staaile  itlgma. Fig-  414. 

itlsal  lection  of  the  Bower  ol  the  Pnony  (ftwnto).    di.  Uonal 

lary  leaf  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  which  ia 
towards  the  axis  of  the  plant;  and  another,  which 
xinda  to  the  midrib  of  the  lamina,  is  directed 
if  the  floral  envelopes  or  to  the  circumference 
fiower  ;  the  former  IB  called  the  ventral  suture 
Hi,  vs),  the  latter  the  dortal,  d«.  (See  also 
76.) 

tture  of  the  Carpel. — That  the  carpel  is  analogous 
leaf  is  proved  in  various  ways,  hut  we  shall  here 
llude  to  the  proofs  of  its  nature  which  are  afforded 
appearance  it  sometimes  pieaentiS  va  doi^\%  ca 
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cultivated  flowers.  Thus,  in  a  double  flower  of  the 
Cherry  the  carpels  do  not  present  a  distinct  ovary,  style, 
and  stigma,  as  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  solitary 
carpel  in  the  single  flower  (^fig*  418)  ;  but  they  either 
become  flattened  into  green  expansions,  each  of  which 
resembles  the  blade  of  a  leaf  {Jig.  415),  or  into  organs 
intermediate  in  their  nature  between  carpels  and  leaves 

Fig.  416.    Ftg.  416.    Fio.  417.        Fig.  418.        FiG.419. 


.m» 


Figs.  415-417.  Carpellary  leaves  from  the  double  flowers  of  the  Cherry 
tree.    /.Lamina,    p.  Midrib.    «.  Prolonged  portion  eorreaponding 

to  the  style  and  stigma  of  a  perfectly  formed  carpeL Fig.  41& 

Carpel  from  the  single  flower  of  the  Cherry,  o.  Ovary.  U  Style. 
$.  Stigma. Fig.  419.  Vertical  section  of  the  carpel  of  the  Apri- 
cot, or.  Ovule,  which  is  enclosed  in  an  ovary,  ep.  Epidermis, 
forming  the  external  coat  of  the  ovary,  me.  Middle  layer,  tnd. 
Inner  coat,    tc  Style  with  a  canal  in  its  centre,    st  Stigma. 

as  represented  by  the  figures  416  and  417.  Here  the 
lower  portion  {Jig.  417,  l\  representing  the  blade  of 
the  leaf,  is  clearly  analogous  to  the  ovary  of  a  complete 
carpel,  and  the  prolonged  portion,  »,  to  the  style  and 
stigma.  The  carpel  of  the  single-flowering  Cherry 
being  thus  convertible  into  a  leaf,  affords  at  once 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  being  an  analogous  structure. 
Structure  oj  the  Carpel. — TLWoN^Tj'^€\\i%'Ccw^\iQa\sy 
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logue  (page  176)  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  it  presents,  as 

tttight  have  been  expected,  an  analogous  structure.  Thus 

itconsistsof  parenchyma,  which  is  often  much  developed. 

Mid  through  which  the  vascular  bundles  composed  of 

Bpiral  and  other  vessels  ramify,  and  either   converge 

towards  the  base  of  the  style,  or  terminate  at  the  upper 

part  of  the  ovary  when  the  style  is  absent.     The  whole 

is  covered  externally  by  a  layer  of  epidermis  (^fig.  419, 

<p).    The  parenchyma  is  usually  of  a  more  lax  nature 

M  we  proceed  towards  the  inside  of  the  ovary,  where  it 

fonns  a  very  delicate  lining,  end,  which  corresponds  to 

tte  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  blade  of  the 

leaf.    The  epidermis  on  the  outside  of  the  ovary  corre- 

^nds  to  that  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  blade,  and 

Ij^e  it  is  frequently  furnished  with  stomata,  and  some- 

fiines  with  hairs.     The  parenchyma,  me,  between  the 

^ner  lining  of  the  ovary  and  epidermis  corresponds  to 

*ue  general  parenchyma  of  the  blade,  which  is  similarly 

placed.     Where   the  margins  of  the  blade  of  the  car- 

Mlary  leaf  meet  and  unite  at  the  ventral  suture  {^Jig. 

^  U,  r«),  a  layer  of  parenchymatous  tissue  is  developed, 

^hich  forms  a  more  or  less  projecting  line  in  the  cavity 

^f  the  ovary,  called  the  placenta  {fig.  413,  p),  to  which 

^le  ovule  or  ovules  are   attached.     This  placenta   is 

Essentially  double,  the  two  halves  being  developed  from 

the  two  contiguous  margins  of  the  blade  of  the  car- 

pellary  leaf. 

The  style  has  been  considered  by  some  botanists 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  midrib  of  the  blade  {fig.  417, 
;>,  8),  but  from  the  arrangement  of  its  tissue  it  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  prolongation  of  its  apex,  the  mar- 
^8  of  which  have  been  rolled  inwards  and  united.  It 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  process  of  parenchyma,  tra- 
versed by  vascular  tissue,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  sheath  at  its  circumference,  and  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  the  ovary ;  it  proceeds  upwards 
vithout  branching  towards  the  apex  of  the  style,  but 
il  ways  terminates  below  that  point.  The  Bty\e\amN^\^ 
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by  epidermis  continuous  with  that  of  the  ovary,  and 
furnished  occasionally,  like  it,  with  stomata  and  hairs. 
The  style  is  rarely  traversed  by  a  very  narrow  canal 
(Jig. 4l9y  tc)  which  commiinicates below  with  the  cavity 
of  the  ovary,  and  above  with  the  stigma.  But  commonly 
the  centre  of  the  style  is  filled  with  a  tissue  formed  of 
very  loosely  aggregated  cells ;  and  when  the  carpel  is 
fully  matured,  that  is,  at  the  period  when  it  is  adapted 


Fig.  420. 


Fig.  421. 


Fio.  422. 


Fig.  420.  A  portion  of  the  pistil  of  Daphne  Lavreola.    o.  Summit 

of  the  ovary,    t.  Style  terminated  by  a  papilloee  stigma, «. 

Fig.  421.  A  portion  of  the  pistil  of  Plantago  taxaiHis.    o.  Sxunmit 

of  the  ovary,    t.  Style.    «,  s.  Bilateral  stigma. Ftg.  4S2.  Pfatil 

of  Wheat  surrounded  by  three  stamens,  and  two  squamulsa,  9. 
Two  feathery  styles  or  stigmas  arise  from  the  top  of  the  ovary. 


for  receiving  the  influence  of  the  pollen,  these  cells,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  stigma,  secrete  a  peculiar  viscid 
fluid  which  is  called  the  stigmatic  fluid,  so  that  at  the 
period  of  fertilisation,  the  centre  of  the  style  is  filled 
with  very  loose  humid  tissue ;  this  has  received  the 
name  of  conducting  tissue,  because  from  its  loose  nature 
and  nourishing  pTopeitiea  vt.  sexvea  to  conduct  (as  it 
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'were)  the  pollen-tubes  down  the  styles  to  the  placenta 
and  ovules,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

The  Stigma. — The  tissue  of  the  stigma  is  analogous 
to  that  found  in  the  interior  of  the  style,  and  just  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  conducting  tissue ;  in  fact, 
it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  expansion  of  this 
tasftue  externally.  It  may  be  either  on  one  side  of  the 
style  (^g.  423),  or  at  its  apex  (Jig,  420),  or  on  both 


Fio.  423. 


Fig. 424. 


Fig.42Z.  Pistil  of  Dianthui  Caryophiflltu 
on  a  Btalk,  g^  called  the  gynophore,  be- 
low which  lis  the  peduncle.  On  the  top 
of  the  ovary  are  two  styles,  the  face  of 
each  of  which  is  traversed  by  a  con- 
tinuous stigmatic   surface. Fig.  424. 

Pistil  of  a  species  of  Lathyrtu.  o.  Ovar}-. 
c.  Remains  of  the  persistent  calyx.  On 
the  top  of  the  ovary  is  th^  style,  and 
stigma,  »tig. 


sides  (Jig,  421)  ;  and  its  tissue  is  usually  elongated  into 
papillsB  (Jig,  420,  «),  or  hair-like  or  feathery  processes 
(^.  422).  It  is  never  covered  by  epidermis.  By 
means  of  the  corresponding  conducting  tissue  of  the 
style  it  is  in  direct  continuity  with  the  placenta.  At 
the  period  of  fertilisation,  as  just  noticed,  it  becomes 
moistened  by  a  viscid  fluid  which  renders  the  surface 
more  or  less  sticky,  and  thus  admirably  adapted  to 
retain  the  pollen,  which  is  thrown  upon  it  in  various 
ways  in  the  process  of  pollination. 

The  Gtncecium. — Having  now  described  the  parts, 
nature,  and  structure  of  the  carpel,  we  ptoe^^d  \a  «xa.- 
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mine  generally  the  gynoecium  or  pistil,  wliich  is  mad 
up  of  one  or  more  of  such  carpels. 

When  the  gynoecium  is  formed  of  but  one  carpel, 
in  Leguminous  plants  {fig.  424),  it  is  called  simple,  an(3 
the  terms  gynoecium  and  carpel  are  synonymous ;  wher^ 
there  is  more  than  one  carpel,  the  gynoecium  is  callecj 
compound  {fig.  411).  In  a  compound  pistil,  again,  th^ 
carpels  may  be  either  separate  from  each  other,  as  in  th.e 
Stonecrop  {fig.  411)  ;  or  united  into  one  body,  as  in 
the  Tobacco  {fig.  412)  :  in  the  former  case  the  pistil  is 
said  to  be  apocarpous,  in  the  latter  syncarpmis. 

When  the  pistil  is  apocarpous,  the  number  of  car- 
pels of  which  it  is  composed  is  indicated  by  a  Greek 
numeral  prefixed  to  the  termination  gynous,  which  means 
female,  in  reference  to  the  function  it  performs  in  the 
process  of  fertilisation ;  and  the  flower  receives  cor- 
responding names  accordingly.  In  a  syncarpous  pistil, 
the  number  of  the  styles,  or  of  the  stigmas  if  the  styles 
are  absent,  is  also  defined  in  a  similar  way.  Thus,  a 
flower  with  one  carpel,  style,  or  stigma  is  monogynous, 
w^ith  two  digynous,  with  three  trigynous^  and  so  on. 

1.  Apocarpous  Pistil. — An  apocarpous  pistil  may 
consist  of  two  or  more  carpels,  and  they  are  variously 
arranged  accordingly.     Thus,  when  there  are  but  two, 
they  are  always  placed  opposite  to  each  other ;  when 
there  are  more  than  two,  and  the  number  coincides 
with  the  sepals  or  petals,  they  are  opposite  or  alternate 
with  them ;    it  is  rare,  however,  to  find  the  carpels 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  sepals  or  petals,  they 
are  generally  fewer,  or   more  numerous.      The  carpels 
may  be  either  arranged  in  one  whorl,  as  in  the  Stone- 
crop  {fig.  411)  ;  or  in  several  whorls  alternating  with 
each  other,  and  then  either  at  about  the  same  level,  or,  aa 
is  more  generally  the  case,  at  different  heights  upon  the 
thalamus  in  a  more  or  less  spiral  manner;  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  thalamus  becomes  variously  modified, 
as  will  be  explained  hereafl;er  when  it  is  described. 

2.  Syncarpous  Pistil.    "W^  Wn^  ^Ixoady  seen,  in 
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•dicing  of  ihe  floral  envelopes  and  and: 
'    different  parts  at  which  these  whorls 

mposed  may  be  distinct  from  each   other, 


>*-e  ._  

til  respect  to  i 

a  flower.  Th 
entirely,  and 
*  base  of  the 
QnihoTt/lon  fr 

Fig.  425. 


that 
respect- 


From  the  position  of  the  carpels 
.e  another,  and  from  their  nature,  they 
ally  united  than  any  other  parts  of 
union  may  take  place  either  partially, 
;  may  commence  nt  the  summit,  oi  at 
irpels.  Thus  in  the  former  case,  as  in 
(fg.  425),  the  carpels  are  united 


t.  Pistil  ot  XnnUDrr'm  /mrinnin  soppoited  on  i 
lie  ovRrin.  0,  and  Myles  are  dletlnct,  but  tho  a 
ed: Flf.  428.  Pistil  of  Jftioiolti,  a  Buiagliia 


y  (heir  stigmas  only ;  in  Dietamnus  Fraxindla  {Jig. 
33),  the  upper  parts  of  (heir  styles  are  alone  united  ; 
'hile  in  the  order  Labiatte,  and  most  Boraginaceie  {^g. 
26,  d),  the  whole  of  the  styles  are  united,  the  ovaries 
eing  distinct  as  in  the  former  c 


It  i 


!,  far  n 


to  And  the  carpels 

ion  may  also  take 

the  Rue  {Jig.  427, 

the   base  of  the 


nited  by  their  ovaries,  and  this  ur 

lace  to  various  extents.     Thus,  in 

p),   the  union  only  takes  place    at 

varies;  in  Dianthue  {Jig.  423)  the  ovaries  are  com- 

letely  united,  the  styles  being  distinct ;    while  in  the 

'obacco  (^ff.  412),  the  ovaries,  stylea,  aud  alvgoiaa  m* 
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all  united.  When  two  or  more  ovaries  are  thus  com- 
pletely united  so  as  to  form  one  body,  the  organ  resulting 
from  their  union  is  called  a  compound  ovary. 

Compound  Ovary, — The  compound  ovary  formed  as 
just  stated  may  either  have  as  many  cavities  sepa- 
rated by  partitions  as  there  are  component  ovaries; 
or  it  may  only  have  one  cavity.  These  differences 
have  an  important  influence  upon  the  attachment  of  the 
ovules,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen  when  speaking  oi 
placentation ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  explain  at  once 

Fig.  428.  Fio.  429. 


Fig.  428.  a.  Diagram  of  three  carpels  placed  side  by  Bide  but  not 

united.    6.  A  transverse  section  of  the  ovaries  of  the  same. 

Fig.  429.  a.  Diagram  of  three  carpels  united  by  tbeir  ovaries,  the 
styles  and  stigmas  being  free.  b.  A  transverse  section  of  the 
ovaries  of  the  same. 

the  causes  which  lead  to  these  differences     Thus  if  ve 
have  three  carpels  placed  side  by  side  (^fig.  428,  a), 
each  of  these  possesses  a  single  cavity  corresponding  to 
its  ovary,  so  that  if  we  make  a  transverse  section  of  the 
whole,   i,  we  necessarily  have  three  cavities,  each  of 
which  is  separated  from  those  adjoining  by  two  walla, 
one  being  formed  by  the  side  of  its  own  ovary,  and  the 
other  by  that  of  the  one  next  to  it.     But  if  these  three 
carpels,  instead  of  being  distinct,  are  united  by  their 
ovaries  (Jig.  429,  a),  so  as  t»  ioxm  «w  o^m-^McA  ^-h^m^^ 
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the  latter  must  necessarily  also  have  as  many  cavities,  b, 
as  there  are  component  carpels,  and  each  cavity  must  be 
separated  from  those  adjoining  by  a  wail  which  is  called 
a  dissepiment  or  partition,  and  which  is  necessarily 
formed  of  the  united  sides  of  the  two  adjoining  ovaries. 

The  cavities  of  the  compoimd  ovary  are  called  cells 
or  loculi,  and  such  an  ovary  as  that  just  described  would 
be  therefore  termed  three-celled  or  triloculare  as  it  is 
formed  of  three  united  ovaries ;  or  if  formed  of  the  united 
ovaries  of  two,  four,  five,  or  many  carpels,  it  would  be 
described  respectively  as  two-celled,  four-celled,  five^ 
celled,  or  many-celled.  As  all  dissepiments  are  spurious 
or  false  which  are  not  formed  by  the  united  walls  of 
adjoining  ovaries,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  a  single 
carpel  can  have  no  true  dissepiment,  and  is  hence,  under 
ordinary  and  normal  circumstances,  one-celled. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  must  also  follow 
that  when  ovaries  which  are  placed  side  by  side  cohere, 
and  form  a  compound  ovary,  the  dissepiments  must  be 
vertical,  and  equal  in  numbers  to  the  ovaries  out  of 
which  that  ovary  is  formed.  When  a  compound  ovary 
is  composed,  however,  of  several  whorls  of  ovaries  placed 
in  succession  one  over  the  other,  as  in  the  Pomegra- 
nate, horizontal  true  dissepiments  may  be  formed  by 
the  ovaries  of  one  whorl  uniting  by  their  bases  to  the 
apices  of  those  placed  below  them. 

We  have  just  observed  that  all   dissepiments  are 
said  to  be  spurious  except  those  which  are  caused  by  the 
union  of  the  walls  of  contiguous  ovaries,  and  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  such  spurious  dissepiments   are 
formed  in  the  course  of  growth,  by  which  the  ovary 
acquires  an  irregular  character.     These  false  dissepi- 
ments commonly  arise  from  projections  of  the  placentas 
inwards ;  or  by  corresponding  growths  from  some  other 
inner  part  of  the  walls  of  the  ovaries.     Some  of  these 
are  horizontal,  and   are   called  phragmata,   as  in  the 
Cassia  Fistula  {fig,  487),  where  the  ovary,  after  fertili- 
sation^ ia  divided  by  a  number  of  traii&\et%^  ^\«sfe^\- 

b2 
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ments,  which  are  projections  from  its  walla.  Others  are 
vertical,  as  in  Cruciferous  plants,  where  the  dissepiment, 
called  a  replum  {Jig,  503,  cl),  is  formed  from  the  pla- 
centas. 

When  a  compound  ovanj  presents  hut  one  cavity,  in- 
stead of  two  or  more,  as  in  that  just  alluded  to,  such  an 
ovary  is  formed  either  by  the  union  of  the  contiguous 
margins  of  the  flattened  open  ovaries  of  the  carpels  of 
which  it  is  composed,  as  in  the  Mignonette  {fig*  430) ; 
or  by  the  union  of  carpels,  the  ovaries  of  which  are 

Fig.  430.  Fig.  431.  Fig.  432. 

plae 


Fig.  430.  Transverse  section  of  the  one-celled  ovary  of  Mignonette 
(Reseda),  c.  The  lower  flattened  portion  or  ovary  of  one  of  the 
tliree  carpels  of  which  it  is  formed,    pi.  One  of  the  three  parietal 

placentas. Fig.4Zl.  Transverse  section  of  the  one-celled  ovary 

of  an  Orchis,  c.  The  lower  portion  or  ovary  of  one  of  the  three 
carpels  of  which  it  is  formed,  slightly  infolded,    pi.  One  of  the 

three  placentas. Fig.  432.  Transverse  section  of  the  ovary  of  a 

species  of  Poppy,  ov.  Ovules,  plac,  plae.  Placentas,  which  in 
the  young  ovary  nearly  meet  in  the  centre,  and  thus  the  ovary 
becomes  almost  many-celled,  but  as  the  ovary  progresses  in 
development  it  becomes  distinctly  one-celled. 

only  partially  folded  inwards,  so  that  all  their  cavities 
communicate  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  Orchis  {fig.  431)j 
and  Poppy  {fig.  432). 

Having  now  described  the  parts,  nature,  and  struc- 
ture of  the  carpel,  and  of  the  gynoecium  generally,  we 
proceed  in  the  next  place  to  allude  separately  to  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  carpel,  both  in  a  free  and  com- 
bined state,  namely,  the  ovary,  style,  and  stigma. 

1.  The  Ovary. — The  ovary,  as  already  mentioned 

(page  258),  is  called  compound  when  it  is  composed  o£ 

two  or  more  ovaTiea  coiiOcAiift^  \.o^oOcifc\\  ot.^  on  the 
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jr,  it  is  simple  when  it  constitutes  the  lower  part 
iple  pistil  {fig.  424,  o),  or  of  one  of  the  carpels 
pocarpous  pistil  (^fig.  411).  It  should  be  noticed, 
re,  that  the  terms  simple  pistil  and  simple  ovaty 
in  all  cases  synonymous  terms;  thus,  a  pistil  is 
id  to  be  simple  {fig,  424),  when  it  is  formed 
>ne  carpel,  the  terms  pistil  and  cai'pel  being  then 
y  convertible;  but  an  ovary  is  simple,  as  just 
,  whether  it  forms  part  of  a  simple  pistil,  as  in 
nous  plants  {fig,  424),  or  of  one  of  the  carpels 


Fig.  433. 


Fig.  434. 


J3.  Pistil  of  Dictamnus  Frazinella.    The  ovary  la  supported 

.  gynophore,  g,  and  is  superior. Fig.  434.  Vertical  section 

36  flower  of  a  Saxifrage,  showing  the  ovary  partially  adherent 
36  calyx. 

pocarpous  pistil,  as  in  the  Stonecrop  {fig*  411). 
ry  is  also  said  to  be  monomerous  when  it  is 

of  only  one  carpel;  or  dimerous,  trimeroits, 
"ous,  or  ijolymerous,  when  it  is  formed  by  the 
ce  of  two,  three,  four,  or  many  carpels, 
erally  speaking,  the  ovary  is  sessile  upon  the 
IS,  but  in  rare  cases  it  is  more  or  less  elevated 
be  outer  whorls,  when  it  is  said  to  be  stalked  or 
,  as  in  the  Dictamnus  {fig,  433,  g),  and  the 
8  received  the  name  of  gj/nophore. 

ovary,  whether  simple  or  compouii^,  Tcia.-^  \i^ 
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either  adherent  to  the  calyx  or  free  from  it.  When 
adherent,  as  in  the  Myrtle  {fig.  331),  it  is  inferior  or 
adherent,  and  the  calyx  superior ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  in 
Dictamnus  {fig.  433 ),  it  is  superior  or/rce,  and  the  calyx 
inferior.  In  some  flowers  the  ovary  is  but  partially  ad- 
herent to  the  calyx,  as  in  the  species  of  Saxifrage  {fig, 
434),  in  which  case  it  is  sometimes  termed  half-cidherent 
or  half-inferior  ;  and  the  calyx  is  then  said  to  be  half- 
superior.  These  latter  terms  are  however  but  little  used. 
The  ovary  varies  much  much  in  form,  and  in  the 
character  of  its  surface,  but  as  in  these  cases  the  same 
terms  are  used  as  in  describing  similar  conditions  of 

Fig.  435.  Fig.  436. 


Fig.  435.  Pistillate  flower  of  a  species  of  Euphorbia^  with  three 

forked  styles. Fig.  436.  Vertical  section  of  the  flower  of  the 

Stonecrop,    pi.  Placenta  of  one  of  the  ovaries  arifiing  from  the 
ventral  suture. 

the   leaves,    and  the  other  orgaps   of  the  plant,  they 
require  no  further  notice. 

When  the  ovary  is  compound,  the  number  of 
carpels  of  which  it  is  composed  may  be  ascertained  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  ways.  Thus,  when  the 
styles  (fig,  332),  or  stigmas  (fig,  375),  remain  distinct, 
the  number  of  these  generally  corresponds  to  the 
number  of  carpels.  It  does,  however,  occasionally 
happen,  as  in  Euphorbia  (fig.  435),  that  the  styles  are 
themselves  divided,  in  which  case  they  would  of  course 
indicate  a  greater  number  of  carpels  than  are  actually 
present ;  we  must  then  resort  to  other  modes  of  ascer* 
taining  this  point,  aucVi,  for  insfcasic,^,  \5a  ^^^  \^ax^>H^  ot 
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lobes  on  the  external  surface  of  the  ovary,  which  com- 
monly correspond  to  the  points  of  union  of  its  component 
ovaries ;  or  the  number  of  partitions  or  cells  which  it  con- 
tains, as  these  commonly  correspond  in  number  to  the 
carpels  of  which  that  ovary  is  composed ;  or  in  other 
cases  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ovules  are  attached, 
which  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Placentation, — The  term  placenta  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  more  or  less  marked  projection  found 
in  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  {figs,  413,  /?,  and  436,  pi),  to 
which    the  ovule  or  ovules   are  attached.     The  term 

Fig.  438. 


Fig.  437.  Transverse  section  of  the  compound  ovary  of  the  Lily. 
The  ovary  is  three-celled  or  trilocular.    The  placentas,  ply  are 

axile  or  central. Fig   438.  Transverse  section  of  the  ovary 

of  a  species  of  Campanula.    The  ovary  is  five-celled  or  quin- 
quelocular,  and  the  placentation,  p/,  axile  or  centraL 

placentation  is  used  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the 
placentas  are  distributed. 

1.  Kinds  of  Placentation, — In  the  simple  ovary  the 
placenta  is  always  situated  at  the  ventral  suture,  or  that 
point  which  corresponds  to  the  union  of  the  two  margins 
of  the  lamina  of  the  carpellary  leaf  (fig,  436)  out  of 
which  it  is  formed ;  such  a  placenta  is  therefore  usually 
termed  marginal. 

In  compound  ovaries  we  have  three  regular  kinds  of 
placentation ;  namely,  axile  or  central^  parietal^  and  free 
centraL  The  axile  occurs  in  all  compound  many -ceUad 
ovariea,  because  in  these  each  of  the  ovaxiea  oi  >;)cv^  ^wxi- 
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ponent  carpels  is  placed  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of 
the  simple  ovary  {Jigs.  428,  6,  and  429,  6),  and  hence 
the  placentas  situated  at  their  ventral  sutures  "will  he 
arranged  in  the  centre  or  axis,  as  in  the  Lilj  {fig.  437), 
and  Campanula  (fig,  438,  pi). 

In  a  compound  one- celled  ovary  there  are  two  forms 
of  placentation,  namely,  the  parietal^  and  the  frte- 
central.  The  placentation  is  termed  parietal,  when  the 
ovules  are  attached  to  placentas  either  placed  directly 
on  the  inner  wall  of  the  ovary,  as  in  the  Mignonette 


Fig  439. 


Fig.  440. 


sti^i; 


Fi(j.  439.  Vertical  section  of  Cerastium  kinutum  {Caryophyllacece). 
0.  Ovary,    p.   Free  central  placentjL    g.  OvuleB.    *.  Styles  and 

stigmas. Fiy.  440.  Vertical  section  of  the  pistil  of  Cyclameu 

{Pnmvlacew).     s.  Sepals,    pi.  Free  central  placenta,    tt.  Style. 
»tig.  Stigma. 

{/tg.  430,  pi) ;  or  upon  incomplete  dissepiments  formed 
as  already  noticed,  by  the  partially  infolded  ovaries,  as  in 
the  species  of  Orchis  (fig.  431,  pi)  and  Poppy  (fig,  432, 
plac).  When  the  placentas  are  not  attached  to  the  inner 
wall  of  the  ovary,  but  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
cavity  and  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  wall,  they  form 
what  is  called  afi'ee  central  placenta,  as  in  the  Caryophyl- 
lacete  {fig.  439),  and  the  Primulacece  {fig.  440,  pi). 

Besides  the  above  regular  kinds   of  placentation, 
it  rarely  happens  that  t\iG  o\\3\e«.  ^^  ^w«^  xc^<c^\^  ^x 
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•egularly  in  the  cavity  of  the  ovary.  Thus,  in 
jwering  Rush  (^Butomus)  they  cover  the  whole 
urface  of  the  ovary  except  the  midrib ;  in  this 
e  placentation  is  sometimes  described  as  super- 
Other  irregularities  also  occur. 
Origin  of  the  Flacenti, — It  is  generally  believed 
e  placenta  is,  in  most  cases  at  least,  a  cellular 

developed  from  the  confluent  margins  of  the 
,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  from  the  confluent 
s  of  the  laminae  of  the  carpel lary  leaves,  and 

as  is  generally  the  case,  extending  along  the 
line  of  union  of  the  carpel  (Jig.  436,  pi),  or,  in 
ises,  confined  to  its  base  or  apex.  Each  placenta 
efore    to    be    considered   as   composed  of    two 

one  half  being  formed  by  each  margin  of  the 
Thus  in  simple  ovaries  the  placenta  is  de- 
I  by  a  single  carpel ;  in  compound  two  or  more 
Dvaries  the  placentas  are  in  like  manner  formed 
16  contiguous  margins  of  each  individual  carpel 
ch  it  is  composed  ;  while  in  compound  one-celled 

presenting  parietal  placentation,  each  placenta 
led  from  the*  contiguous  margins  of  two  carpels 
hence  produced  by  two  adjoining  carpels. 
b  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  free  central  pla- 
wo  different  views  are  entertained.  Thus  it  was 
ly  supposed  that  this  also  was  a  development  from 
.rgins  of  the  carpels.     It  was  thought  that  the 

of  which  the  compound  ovary  was  formed 
lly  met  in  the  centre  and  developed  placentas 
leir  margins  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary 
>lacentation,    but   that    subsequently    the   walls 

ovary  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  dissepi- 
so  that  the  connexion  between  them  was  soon 
ed  ;  and  that  from  this  cause,  and  also  from  the 
ibsequent  development  of  the  placenta,  the  septa 
ely  became  almost  or  quite  broken  up,  so  that  the 
a  was  left  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  ovary.  TUi* 
IS  atrengthened  by  the  fact,  that  in  aevet'aX  o^i  xJckfe 


1 
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Caryophyllaceae  we  often  find  dissepiments  in  the  young 
ovary ;  and  even  traces  of  these  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
mature  ovary  ;  hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  these 
are  the  remains  of  dissepiments  which   have  become 
ruptured  on  account  of  the  unequal  development  of  the 
parts  of  the  ovary.     In  the  Primrose,    however,  and 
many  other  plants,  which  have  a  free  central  placenta, 
no  traces  of  dissepiments  can  be  found  at  any  period  of 
the  growth  of  the  ovary.     The  formation  of  such  a  free 
central   placenta   cannot  therefore  be   well  explained 
upon  the  marginal  theory,  as  the  carpels  have  never  had 
any  connexion  with  it  except  at  their  bases.   Hence  this 
kind  of  placentation  has  been  supposed  by  many  botanists 
not  to  be  formed  from  the  carpels  at  all,  but  to  be  a 
prolongation  of  the  axis,  which   bears  ovules,  instead 
of  buds  as  is  the  case  with  branches.     It  seems  most 
I)robable  therefore  that  the   origin  of  the  free  central 
placenta  is  sometimes  from  the  axis,  as  in  the  Primrose; 
and   that  at  others,  as  in  the    Caryophyllaceae,  it  is 
originally  axile,  and  becomes  ultimately  free  by  the 
obliteration  of  the  dissepiments. 

2.  The  Style. — The  style  usually  arises  from  the 
geometrical  summit  of  the  ovary  of  which  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation in  an  upward  direction,  as  in  the  Tobacco 
{Jig.  412) :  it  is  then  termed  apicilar  or  apical.  In  other 
cases  the  apex  of  the  ovary  becomes  inflected  towards  the 
side  or  base,  from  the  carpel  or  carpels  of  which  it  is 
formed  being  folded  like  ordinary  leaves  in  reclinate 
vernation;  the  style  then  becomes  lateral  as  in  the  Straw- 
berry (Jig.  441),  or  basilar  as  in  Alchemilla  (fig,  442). 

The  style  is  generally  directly  continuous  with  the 
ovary,  in  which  case  it  is  more  or  less  persistent,  and  then 
forms  a  more  or  less  evident  part  of  the  fruit  (page  271) ; 
at  other  times,  however,  the  style  always  falls  off  after  the 
process  of  fertilisation  is  completed,  in  which  case  it  ifl 
said  to  be  deciduous,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  fruit 

When  the  style  ia'  basvlai  or  lateral,  and  the  ovary 
to  which  it  is  attached  «iOTft  ot  \^«a  \x?^^\^  ycl>Joa 
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tbalamtiM,  it  frequently  appeam  to  spring  from  the  latter 
part ;  such  an  arrangement  if*  called  a  tiynohase^  and  the 
ovary  in  aaid  to  be  (jyuobuBic.  Thus  in  the  Labiataj  and 
Boraginaceic  (Jig»  426),  the  four  ovaries  are  free,  but 
the  fftyles  become  connected  anci  form  a  cential  column, 
which  appears  therefore  to  be  a  jirolc»ngation  of  the 
thalamus. 

When  two  or  more  styles  are  united  intf>  one  body, 
this  is  termed  a  compmmd  ntyle*     ThiM  adhesion  may 
take  place  either  entirely, 
as   in   the  Tobaccfj  {JUj,       Vm,  ii\.      Vui.  442. 
412),   when  the   style  is 
termed  fiimple,  or,   more 
properly,   entire:,    or  the 
union  is  more  or  less  in- 
complete   as  wo  proceed 
tfjwards  its  aj>ex,  and  cor- 
resfionding  terms  are  used 
accordingly.    Those  terms 
are  similar  to  those  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  de- 

MriOing      Uie    UCgrees     OI       Htrawhwrry  wltlm  latCTnl  ntylw. 

division  in  the  other  rmrts     J'tg-  442.  i'nrxH^  tit  Ai^h'^miia  with 
of   the   plant:    thus    the     f^;j;-"«^«^>»-  Tbe «tiK»u. u cM- 

ityle  is  said  t<j  be  clfftf 

jKurtite^  &C.J  according  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  di- 
vided, and  further  characterised  as  bifid,  trifid,  bipartite, 
tripartitej  d^c,  according  to  the  number  of  its  divisions. 
The  style  is  also  subjffct  to  variations  of  form  as 
cyliTulricaU filiform,  &c.\  or  when  flattened  and  coloured 
like  a  petal,  as  in  the  Iris  (fig,  448,  itty),  it  is  said  to  be 
petaloid.     Again,  the  surface  of  the  style  may  be  either 
smooth,  or  covered  in  various  ways  with  glands  or 
hairs.     These  hairs  when  situated  on  the   style   fre- 
quently servo  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  |x)llen  as  it 
is  discharged  from  the  anther,  and  are  hence  termed 
collecting  hairt  (fig,   445,  //c).     In    certain    natural 
ordertt,  Mthe  Goodaniaci'te  and  theLobeV\ace«&,\N\^\w'Q^t% 
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form  a  little  ring  below  the  atjgma  {^Jig.  444,  i),  to 
which  the  term  ofindasium  has  been  given. 

3.  The  Sticma. — The  etigma  haa  been  already  de- 
Hcribed  (page  255),  as  being  connected  with  the  placenta 
by  meaaa  of  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style ;  hence  it 
may  be  considered  as  a,  portion  of  the  placenta  protoDged 
upwards,  but  differing  from  it  in  not  bearing  ovules. 

The  stigmas  of  a  ayncarpous  pistil  are  generally 
opposite  to  the  cells  of  the  ovary,  and  alternate  with 


the  dissepiments,  but  it  sometimes  happens,  as  in  the 
Poppy  {Jig.  27),  that  half  the  stigma  of  one  carpel 
unites  with  a  similnr  half  of  that  of  the  adjoimng 
carpel,  and  thus  it  becomes  alternate  with  the  cells, 
and  opposite  to  the  dissepiments,  which  are  here,  how- 
ever, imperfect  {Jig.  432). 

The  lerm  sligma  ia  only  properly  applied  to  thrt 
portion  of  the  style  which  ia  destitute  of  epideimits 
and  which  secretes  the  atigmatic  fluid  ;  but  it  ia  often 
impropeily  given  to  meire  dviiao^Qa  oi  'Cue  w.-jV,    Ttei 
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the  species  of  Iris  {fig.  443),  the  three  petaloid  por- 
as  of  the  style  are  in  descriptive  botany  commonly 
med  petaloid  stigmas;  whereas  the  stigma  is  pro- 
:\y  confined  to  a  little  transverse  space,  atig,  near  the 
3X  of  each  division. 

In  a  syncarpous  pistil  the  stigmas  may  be  either 
ited  together  as  in  the  Tobacco  (^fig.  412),  or  distinct 

in  the   Campanula  {fig,  364)  ;  in  the  latter  case, 


Fig.  446. 


^ 


Fig.  448. 


Fig.  447. 


Fig.  446.  Pistil  of  Lily,  with  one  style  and 

a  trilobate  stigma. Fig.  447.  Lobed 

stigma  of  Melon. Fig.  448.  Pistil  of 

a  species  of  Chrysanthemum,  with  one 
style  and  a  bifid  stigma,  the  divisions 
with  hairs  at  their  extremities. 


stead  of  looking  upon  these  separate  parts  as  so  many 
stinct  stigmas,  it  is  usual  to  describe  them  as  if 
ey  were  portions  of  but  one ;  thus  we  speak  of  the 
igma  as  bffidy  trifid,  &c.,  or  as  hilohate,  trilobate^  &c., 
cording  to  the  number  and  character  of  its  divisions, 
bus  the  term  lobe  is  usually  applied  when  the  divi- 
)ns  are  thick,  as  in  the  Lily  {fig,  446)  and  Melon 
Ig,  447) ;  or  when  these  are  flattened  and  somewhat 
rap-shaped,  as  in  the  Compositae  {fig.  448),  the  stigma 
fissured  or  cleft  j  or  when  flattened  into  plates  or 
nds  ihej^  are  termed  lamellcB,  as  in  the  Biguouia  ^ji<j< 
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440).  The  number  of  these  divisions  in  the  mBJoritf  o[ 
instances  correspondB  to  the  number  of  carpels  of  which 
the  pistil  is  composed  ;  and  if  the  compound  onij  of 


Fin-  449,  Stiprms.  I,  attHoliBd  to  atyle, 
sLowiug  friagod  stigmAH,  pt. 

the  kttcT  is  two  or  more  celled,  the  number  of  cells  will 

generally  correspond  also  to  the  divisions  of  the  stigma. 

Fio.  451.  Pio.  462.  FlO.  453. 


-  Dapilne.  0-  Druf. 
p(  Pftiuiy  tTitla  tri- 
/.  Btjlo,aannnnnlid 


The  lobes  assume  different  appearances :  thus,  thej 
mny  be  smooth,  or  tkick  and  fleshy,  as  in  the  Melon 
(Jl^.  447),  or  feathery,  aa  in  many  Grasses  Qfig.  422), 
or  fringed  or  laciuiate,  aa  in  tte  Ruiuta;  IJlg.  «iQ,  ■^ 
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Vhen  the  stigmas  are  united^  the  number  of  parts 
le  compound  stigma  is  usually  indicated  by  radia- 
furrows  or  grooves.  When  the  stigmas  unite  and 
.  a  compound  body  upon  the  top  of  the  style,  which 
rger  than  it,  this  compound  stigma  or  head  is  said 
3  capitate  ;  and  this  head  may  be  either  globular,  as 
>aphne  (^Jlg.  452,  stig)  ;  or  hemispherical,  as  in  the 
irose ;  or  polyhedral,  or  club-shaped,  or  peltate  or 
d-shaped,  as  in  the  Arbutus  {Jig,  451,  s).  In  the 
et  {fig,  453),  the  stigma  presents  an  irregular 
led  appearance. 

4.   THE   THALAMUS. 

'he  extremity  of  the  peduncle  or  pedicel,  or  any  part 
e  axis  upon  which  the  parts  of  a  solitary  flower  are 
iged,  has  been  variously  distinguished  by  botanists 
le  thalamus,  receptacle,  and  torus.  The  use  of  these 
BS  indifferently  has  led  to  much  confusion;  and 
incertainty  is  still  further  increased  in  consequence 
le  terms  receptacle  and  torus  being  also  sometimes 
led  in  a  different  sense.  Thus,  that  of  receptacle  is 
loyed  in  a  special  manner,  as  already  mentioned 
e  183)  ;  while  the  term  torus  is  used  by  some 
nists  as  synonymous  with  disk.  To  prevent  con- 
•n,  therefore,  it  would  be  far  better  to  limit  the 
.8  receptacle  and  torus  to  their  special  applications ; 
use  the  term  thalamus  only  as  defined  above,  and 

is  employed  in  this  work. 

n  the  majority  of  plants  the  thalamus  is  a  little 
jned  surface  or  point,  but  in  other  plants  it  becomes 
h  enlarged,  and  then  assumes  a  variety  of  appear- 
s,  and  thus  modifies  to  a  considerable  extent  the 

of  the  flower.     Thus  in  the  plants  of  the  order 
noliaceae   generally,    the    thalamus   is    cylindrical 

454,  a)  ;    in  the   Raspberry    {fig.  456,  /)   and 
ies  of  Ranunculus  it  is  conical ;  in  the  Strawberry 

455),   hemispherical ;    in  ^elwmbium  ^^jlg.  ^Vl^^ 
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that),  it  18  a  large  tabular  expansioo,  in  wbich  there 
are  a  number  of  cavitiea  containing  the  separate  carpels. 
In  ihe  Hose  it  forma  a  concavity  upon  which  the  car- 
pels are  placed  (^.7.  324,  r,  r). 

Fia.  454.  Fig.  46S.  Fio.  i56. 


',?,  4H.  C«i 

art  of  the  flower  of  tbc 

i  Tulip  tree  (ZirindrnirM 

Mipiftn.). 

or  lUS  OTliD 

drieaL    t.  e. 

Csrpols.    t. 

lower  ot  t1i> 

Dibber  uf 

emisphericaJ, 

andbouat 

Soctlon  nt  1 

ttfh 

■ultnt  tteBaspberry 

ices.- 

conical  tha- 

In  the  Primulaceie    Santalacete,  and   m  all  cases 
where  the  placenta  is  Iree  from  the  wall  of  the  ovarj 
lio  4ST  ^"""  '^^  earhest  appearance, 

the  thalamus  becomes  pro 
longed  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
oiary  and  forma  the  placenta 
{Jig  440)  At  other  times 
the  thaldmna  becomes  pro- 
longed beyohd  the  ovary,  as 
in  the  Geraniacete  and  Um- 
telliferie  this  prolongation 
is  termed  a  carpophore  la 
the  apecies  of  Geranium  (jig. 
j-Jc  «7  lAot  Tl,aian,u.  of  Se-  458  A,  thia  carpophore  forms 
lumblum.    carp.  Carpels.  1  i_      i     11     "^ 

a  long-  beak-like  process  to 
which  the  carpela,  car,  are  attached,  and  from  which  they 
separate  when  the  fruil  ia  I'l-^e, 
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soma  plants  the  thalamua  becomes  prolonged 
d  the  calyx,  and  forniH  a  st^k  to  the  ovaiy,  to 

the  tenn  gynophore  has  been  applied  ;  and  upon 
alk  the  stamens  are  also  commoDly  placed,  and  in 

Fio.  *B8.  Fig.  469. 


M,  The  carpophors^  c.  of  a  speclM  or  ^i-un^vrn,  with  tha 

d-back  (arpeli  Hi*'. Fig  450.  Flowfr  of  atpecieaof  0[T>ijn. 

v^  belon^fl^  to  the  CappvliUcecB.    caL  Qeiyx.    ear.  CoroUa. 
.  Prolonged  tlialaiuiig  oi  gjnophore,  lupportlng  tbe  HHuneiia, 

aa  OTBD-,  M. 

»BeB  the  petals  as  well.  Examples  of  this  may 
n  in  some  of  the  Capparidacete  {^fig.  459,  that). 
Pink  (Jig.  423,  g),  Dictamnua  (fig.  433,  g),  and 
oxylon  {Jig.  425,  g). 

Section  5.     The  Fruit. 

.TURE  AND  Gekebal  Characters  of  the  Fruit. — 
the  process  of  fertilisation  has  been  effected, 
ant  changes  take  place  in  the  gyncectum  and  sur- 
ng  organs  of  the  flower,  tlie  result  of  which  ia 
rmatjon  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  however  conaiaU 
ai}y  of  the  ripened  ovary  or  o\aii%a  cA'tA^'vciui^ 
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the  fertilised  ovule  or  ovules,  virliich  are  then  termed 
seeds.  Even  the  styles  and  stigmas  mostly  disappear, 
but  the  remains  of  the  style  frequently  exist  in  the  form 
of  a  little  point  on  the  fruit,  which  is  then  commooly 
described  as  apicilar,  and  in  this  way  small  fruits,  such 
as  those  of  Labiate  plants,  and  of  the  Boraginaceae,  Um- 
belliferae,  and  others,  may  be  known  from  seeda 

Although  the  fruit  is  thus  described  as  consistiog 
of  the  fertilised  gynoecium,  other  parts  of  the  flower  are 
also  frequently  present,  and  enter  into  its  composition. 
Thus,  in  those  cases  where  the  calyx  is  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  as  in  the  Quince  {fig,  340),  Melon,  and  Goose- 
berry, it  necessarily  forms  a  part  of  the  fruit ;  in  the 
Rose  the  concave  thalamus  (fig,  324,  r,  r),  which  bears 
the  carpels  on  its  inner  surface,  and  the  adherent  calyx- 
tube,  cty  become  a  portion  of  the  fruit;  in  the  Strawberry 
(fig.  455  and  495),  the  fruit  consists  of  the  succulent 
hemispheric  thalamus,  bearing  the  carpels  on  its  convex 
surface ;  in  the  Acorn  {fig.  282),  it  consists  of  pistil, 
calyx,  and  bracts,  combined  together;    while  in  the 
Pineapple  (fig.  278),  it  is  composed   of   the  ovaries, 
floral  envelopep,  and  bracts  of  several  flowers ;  in  the 
Fig  also  (fig.  288)  we  have  a  fruit  which  is  formed  of 
a  number  of  separate  flowers  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  re- 
ceptacle.    These  examples  will  show,  that  although  the 
fruit  consists  essentially  of  the  mature  ovary  or  ovaries, 
enclosing  the  fertilised  ovules  or  seeds,  yet  the  term  is 
also  applied  to  whatever  is  combined  with  the  gynoe- 
cium, so  as  to  form  a  covering  to  the  seed  or  seeds. 
All  fruits,  however,  which  are  not  formed  entirely  out 
of  the  fertilised  gynoecium,  but  which  consist  in  part  of 
other  portions  of  the  flower  or  pedimcle,  are  frequently 
called  spurious  fruits. 

As  the  fruit  is  formed  essentially  of  the  ovary,  the 

modifications  which  it  presents  are  described  by  similar 

terms.    Thus  we  may  have  simple  and  compound  fruits, 

as  also  apocarpotis  and  syncarpous  ones.     Simple  fruits, 

like  simple  ovarieB,  are  noxiu'eXVj  oue-ceWed  ^x  unt'Zo* 
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hile  a  compound  fruit  may  have  one  or  more 
>culi,  according  as  the  dissepiments  are  absent 
it,  and  the  number  of  cells  is  indicated  by 
srms  to  those  used  when  speaking  of  the  com- 
ary  (page  259). 

Tuit,  like  the  ovary,  also  necessarily  possesses 
a,  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached;  and  the 
as  are  used  in  describing  the  different  kinds 
ation,  as  with  those  of  the  ovary ;  these  kinds 
ly.  more  evident  in  the  fruit, 
ruit,  again,  is  described  as  superior  or  inferior, 
me  sense  as  these  terms  are  used  in  speaking 
7ary.  Thus  a  fruit  is  inferior,  when  it  is 
om  an  inferior  ovary,  in  which  case  the  calyx 
y  enters  into  its  composition,  as  in  the  Melon, 
jid  Gooseberry ;  or  it  is  superior,  as  in  the 
id  Orange,  when  the  ovary  is  superior,  and 

non-adherent. 

)SITI0N  OF  THE  Fruit. — The  fruit  when  per- 
med consists  of  two  parts;  namely,  the  shell 
•p,  and  the  seed  or  seeds  contained  within  it. 
s  will  be  fully  noticed  after  we  have  become 
d  with  the  structure  of  the  ovules,  but  we 

proceed  to  describe  the  pericarp. 
J  majority  of  fruits  the  pericarp  consists  simply 
alls  of  the  ovary  in  a  modified  state ;  but, 
i  calyx  is  adherent,  it  necessarily  presents  a 
aplicated  structure.  The  pericarp  exhibits 
ers  or  regions  (Jig,  490) :  an  external,  called 
rp,  ep ;  a  middle,  the  rnesocarp,  mt ;  and  an 
e  endocarp,  en.  The  middle  layer,  being  f re- 
)f  a  fleshy  or  succulent  nature,  is  also  then 
e  sarcocarp ;  while  the  inner  layer,  from  its 
in  some  fruits,  is  likewise  called  the  stone  or 
In  many  fruits  these  layers  are  not  clearly 
bable,  but  in  others  readily  so.  Thus  in  the 
herry,  and  Plum,  the  separable  skin  is  the 
the  pulpy  part,  which  is  eaten,  ttie  me«^cax'^  ot 

T  2 
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sarcocarp  ;  and  the  stone  enclosing  the  seed,  the  endo- 
carp  or  putamen.  In  the  Apple  and  Pear,  the  skin 
is  the  epicarp;  the  fleshy  part,  which  is  eaten,  the 
mesocarp  or  sarcocarp ;  and  the  core  containing  the 
seeds,  the  endocarp.  A  similar  disposition  of  parts 
occurs  in  the  Medlar,  except  that  here  the  core  becomes 
of  a  stony  nature.  In  the  Walnut,  the  woody  shell  en- 
veloping the  seed,  which  is  commonly  termed  the  nut, 
is  the  endocarp ;  and  the  green  covering  of  this,  called 
the  husk,  consists  of  the  mesocarp  and  epicarp  com- 
bined. In  the  Orange,  the  outer  separable  rind  is  also 
composed  of  the  combined  mesocarp  and  epicarp ;  and 
the  thin  membranous  partitions  which  divide  the  pulp 
into  separate  portions  form  the  endocarp ;  the  edible 
pulp  itself  is  a  development  of  succulent  parenchyma 
from  the  inner  lining  of  the  ovary,  or  probably  from  the 
placentas  only.  These  few  examples  of  fruits,  together 
with  those  previously  alluded  to,  will  show  in  a  striking 
manner  the  very  varying  nature  and  origin  of  the  parts 
which  are  commonly  eaten. 

Sutures. — In  describing  the  structure  of  the  carpel, 
we  found  that  the  ovary  presented  two  sutures  (page 
251) ;  one  of  which,  called  the  ventral  suture,  corre- 
sponded to  the  union  of  the  margins  of  the  lamina  of 
the  carpellary  leaf,  and  was  consequently  turned  towards 
the  axis  or  centre  of  the  flower ;  and  the  other,  termed 
the  dorsal  suture,  corresponded  to  the  midrib  of  the 
lamina  of  the  carpellary  leaf,  and  was  directed  towards 
its  circumference.  The  simple  fruit  being  formed,  in 
most  cases,  essentially  of  the  fertilised  ovary,  also  pre- 
sents two  sutures,  which  are  distinguished  by  similar 
names.  These,  like  those  of  the  ovary,  may  be  fre- 
quently distinguished  externally,  either  by  a  more  or 

less  projecting  line,  or  by  a  slight  furrow ;  thus  in  the 
Peach   (Jig.  488),  the  ventral  suture  is  very  evident, 

although  the  dorsal  suture  has  become  nearly  eflTaced  ; 

w^i2i]ein  the  Pea,  and  other  fruits  of  the  Leguminosae,  both 

dorsal  and  ventral  BUtuteaai-^  cX^&^xVj  V^ssX^^  «iL\.<srcka.V\.^. 
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In  a  compound  ovary  with  two  or  more  cells,  in 
which  the  placentation  is  axile,  it  must  be  evident,  of 
course,  that  the  dorsal  sutures  can  alone  be  observed 
externally,  as  the  ventral  sutures  of  the  component 
ovaries  are  turned  towards,  and  meet  in,  the  axis  of  the 
flower,  and  are  hence  removed  from  view ;  it  follows 
also  that  the  number  of  dorsal  sutures  will  necessarily 
correspond  to  the  number  of  component  ovaries  of 
which  such  an  ovary  is  formed.  In  a  fruit  presenting 
similar  characters,  we  find  of  course  a  similar  dispo- 
sition of  the  sutures.  When  an  ovary,  on  the  contrary, 
is  formed  of  the  blades  of  two  or  more  carpellary  leaves, 
the  margins  of  which  are  not  inflected,  or  only  partially 
feo,  and  therefore  one- celled,  and  the  placentation  parietal 
or  free  central,  both  ventral  and  dorsal  sutures  may  be 
observed  externally  alternating  with  each  other.  The 
fruit,  which  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  necessarily 
presents  a  similar  alternation  of  the  sutures  on  its 
external  surface. 

Dehiscence. — The  pericarp  at  varying  periods,  but 
commonly  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  either  opens,  so  as  to 
allow  the  seed  or  seeds  t^  escape  ;  or  it  remains  closed, 
and  the  seeds  can  then  only  become  ir^Q  by  its  rupture 
or  decay.  In  the  former  case  the  fruit  is  said  to  be 
dehiscent ;  in  the  latter,  indehiscent.  Those  fruits,  such 
as  the  Nut,  Cherry,  Apple,  and  Date,  which  have  very 
hard  or  fleshy  pericarps,  are  usually  indehiscent. 

Dehiscent  fruits  open  in  various  ways : — 1st.  By 
Bplitting  longitudinally  in  the  line  of  one  or  both  of  the 
sutures;  or  at  the  junction  of  the  component  ovaries 
only ;  or  at  these  points  as  well  as  at  the  dorsal  sutures. 
In  all  the  above  cases  the  pieces  into  which  the  fruit 
separates  are  called  valves^  and  these  valves,  when  the 
fruit  is  normal  in  its  structure,  are  either  equal  in 
number  to  the  cells,  or  component  ovaries,  or  they  are 
twice  as  numerous.  Thus  in  fruits  formed  of  a  single 
carpel  or  ovary,  which  only  open  by  the  ventral  (j?g. 
462^  or  dorsal  (Jig.  463)  suture,  there  wiW  \)e  oiA.^  Qxv% 
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valve,  corresponding  to  the  one  ovary,  or  its  one  cell; 
but  if  the  carpels  open  by  both  sutures  {fig.  464),  there 
will  be  two  valves.  In  fruits  formed  of  compound 
ovaries  with  two  or  more  cells,  the  valves  will  be 
equal  in  number  to  the  cells  or  component  ovaries,  if 
the  dehiscence  only  takes  place  by  the  dorsal  suture 
{figs,  4G8-470),  or  in  the  line  of  union  of  the  com- 
ponent ovaries  {figs.  465-467)  ;  or  they  will  be  double 
the  number,  if  the  dehiscence  takes  place  by  both  these 
parts.  In  compound  one-celled  fruits  the  valves  will 
be  equal  in  number  to  the  component  carpels,  if  the 

Fig.  460.  Fig.  461.  Fio.  462. 


Fig,  iSO.  FrvdtotLpchnU. Fig.  461.  Fruit  of  Mignonette  (/2^«da). 

Fig.  462.   Follicle  of  Columbine  (Aquilegia)^  dehiscing  by 

ventral  suture. 

dehiscence  occurs  only  by  the  ventral  {fig,  475)  or 
dorsal  sutures  {fig.  476)  ;  or  double  the  number,  if  by 
both  sutures.  When  there  is  a  distinct  axis  left  after 
the  separation  of  the  valves  or  carpels,  this  is  called  the 
columella  {fig.  471,  a).  According  to  the  number  of 
valves,  the  fruit  is  described  as  one-valved,  two-valvedy 
three-valvedy  four-valved,  five-valvedy  or  many-valved. 

2nd.  Dehiscence,  instead  of  taking  place  longi- 
tudinally, or  in  a  valvular  manner,  sometimes  occurs 
in  a  transverse  direction,  by  which  the  upper  pai^  of 
the  fruit  separates  from  the  lower  like  the  lid  from  a 
jar  or  box  {figs.  479  arid  -.  80).  And  3rd.  It  may  take 
place  in  an  irregular  irvaiviveT  \>y  \\\x\ft  Y^\«a»  ^jlg.  4^2). 
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Te  have  thus  three  kiadB  or  classes  of  dehiscence,  which 
:e  called  respectively; — 1.  Valvular;  2.  Transverse 
r  Circftmscusile ;  and  3.  Porosis. 
.  1.  Valvular  Dehiscence. — -This  may  be  either 
irtial  or  complete ;  thua,  in  Lychnis  (Jig.  460),  and 
lany  other  Caryophyllaceooa  plants,  the  dehiscence 
ily  talces  place  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fruit,  which 
len  appears  toothed,  the  number  of  teeth  coiresponding 


Fia.  464. 


a  that  of  the  valves  in  complete  dehiscence.  In  the 
lignonette  a  kind  of  partial  dehiscence  may  also  be 
een  (_Jig.  461)  by  which  one  large  orifice  is  formed  at 
he  summit  of  the  fruit  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth, 
hat  is,  long  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  At  other  times 
he  reparation  of  the  fruit  into  valves  is  more  or  less 
omplete,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  dehiscence  ia  at  once 
ivident.  There  are  various  modifications  of  these  com- 
4ete  forma  of  valvular  dehiscence.     TKvia.  m  teivMi 
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which  ai%  formed  of  but  one  carpel  or  ovary,  tiie  deliis- 
ceDce  maj  ta^e  pW«  by  the  ventral  suture  only,  as  in 
the  Columbine  (jjy.  462)  ;  or  by  die  dorsal  suture  only, 
as  in  some  Magnolias  (Jg.  463)  ;  or  by  both  dorsal  and 
ventral  sutures,  as  in  the  Pea  (Jig.  464),  and  most  olhn 
Legumiuous  plants.  This  fonu  of  dehisceuce  ia  com- 
monly kuown  as  »iitural. 

la  compouud  fruits  having  two  or  more  cells,  and 
therefore  with  axile  placentation,  there  are  three  prin- 


Aeptlcidal  dehiscence  ehowlog  tbo 
— x„^  ^Q^  seeds  corrlfid  awAy  with 

e. /tn.    U7.  Diognm  of 

detaiaceofle^   Bhowfug    the 
rfa  breaking  xva-j  from  a  cecml 


cipal  kinds  of  dehiscence,  which  are  called  reapectiyely, 
tepticidnl,  loculicidal,  and  seplifragai. 

A.  Septicidal  Dehiscence. — In  this  the  fruit  iS 
separated  into  its  component  ovaries  or  carpels  1)J  » 
division  taking  place  between  the  two  halves  of  KWD 
dissepiment  (figs.  465-467).  Examples  may  be  seen  in 
the  Colckicum  and  Bhadodendroji.  Here  each  valve 
corresponds  to  an  ovary  or  carpet,  and  the  valves  ate 
Raid  to  have  their  margins  turned  inwards.  In  tbi' 
dehiscence  the  placentas  with  the  seeds  attached  are 
either  caiTied  away  mtii  ftie  fihea  (.jig,  4661,  •*  "? 
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e  Colchicvm;  or  the  valves  break  away  from  the 
acentas,  which  remain  united  and  form  a  central 
.lumn  {Jig.  467). 

B.  Loculicidal  Dehiscence. — This  is  Baid  to  occur 
hen  each  carpel  or  ovary  opens  by  ite  dorsal  suture. 


FIO.  468. 


471.  Fruit  of 


r  through  the  back  of  the  cells,  the  dissepiments 
emaining  undivided  {jigs.  468-470).  Here  each  valve 
I  composed  of  the  united  halves  of  two  adjoining 
varies  or  carpels,  and  the  valves  are  said  to  bear  the 
lissepimenta  in  the  middle.     Examples  moj  >ie  MKO-'wi 
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the  Iris  {Jig,  502)  and  Hibiscus  (Jig,  468).  In  this 
kind  of  dehiscence,  as  in  septicidal  dehiscence,  the 
valves  may  either  carry  the  placentas  and  seeds  with 
them  (Jig,  469),  as  in  the  Hibiscus  and  Iris ;  or  they 
may  break  away  from  the  placentas,  and  leave  them 
united  in  the  form  of  a  central  column  (Jig,  470). 

In  some  forms  of  septicidal  dehiscence  the  ovaries 
or  carpels  separate  without  opening,  as  in  Scrophularia 
(Jig.  501),  in  which  case  they  may  afterwards  open  by 
their  dorsal  sutures,  that  is,  in  a  loculicidal  manner. 
In  other  cases  the  axis  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 
columella,  as  in  the  Castor-oil  Plant  (Jig.  471,  a),  or 
carpophore,  as  in  the  Geraniacese  (Jig*  472,  a),  and 
Umbelliferse  (Jig.  506),  and  the  carpels  which  are 
united  to  it  also  separate  without  their  ovaries  opening. 
The  ovaries  of  such  carpels  frequently  open  afterwards 
by  their  dorsal  sutures  (Jig,  471,  sd).  When  such 
carpels  separate  with  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  from 
the  axis  to  which  they  are  attached,  as  in  certain  of  the 
Euphorbiacese,  they  have  been  called  cocci  (Jig,  471, 
c,  c,  c)  ;  and  the  fruit  is  described  as  dicoccous^  tricoc- 
couSj  &c.,  according  to  their  number.  Others,  again, 
call  all  fruits,  the  carpels  of  which  separate  from  each 
other  without  opening,  schizocarps;  and  term  their  com- 
ponent carpels  cocci  if  there  are  more  than  two,  as  in  the 
Geraniaceae  (Jig.  472) ;  or  if  only  two  in  number,  as  in 
the  Umbelliferse  (Jig.  506),  mericarps, 

C.  Septijragal  Dehiscence, — In  this  form  of  dehis- 
cence the  ovaries  or  carpels  open  by  their  dorsal 
sutures,  as  in  loculicidal  dehiscence,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  dissepiments  separate  from  the  walls  and  re- 
main united  to  each  other  and  to  the  axis  (Jigs,  473 
and  474),  which  in  this  case  is  generally  more  or  less 
prolonged.  Here  each  valve  is  composed  of  the  two 
halves  of  adjoining  ovaries.  This  form  of  dehiscence 
may  be  seen  in  the  Datura  (Jig.  473).  The  placentas 
bearing  the  seeds  are  here  attached  to  the  axis 
(Jg.  47i). 
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In  compound  fruits  irith  one  cell  having  parietal  or 
free  central  placentation,  we  have  two  forma  of  de- 
hiacence ;  these  are  analogous  to  the  ordinary  septicidal 
and  locnlicidaJ  kinds  just  described.  Thus,  in  com- 
pound fruits  with  parietal  placentation,  the  dehiscence 
may  take  place  either  through  the  confluent  margins 

FiQ.  *73.  FiQ.  in. 


or  sutures  of  the  adjoining  ovaries  or  carpels,  so  that 
each  placenta  is  divided  into  its  two  lamellfe,  as  in  the 
Gentian  (^f/.  475),  in  which  case  the  dehiscence  is 
analogous  to  the  septicidal  form,  and  each  valve  there- 
fore represenla  one  of  the  component  ovaries  or  carpels 
of  the  fi'uit;  or  the  dehiscence  may  take  place  through 
the  dorsal  sutures,  as  in  the  Heartsease  (^g.  476),  in 
which  case  it  is  analogous  to  the  loculicidal  form  of 
dehiscence,  and  each  valve  is  composed  ot  ftift  ai'jowrai^ 
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halves  of  two  ovaries  or  carpels.  These  forms  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  varying  attachment  of  the 
placentas  and  seeds  in  the  two  cases;  thus,  in  the 
former  instance,  each  valve  will  bear  the  placentas  and 
seeds  on  its  two  margins  (^fig>  475),  and  the  valves  are 
said  to  be  placentiferous  at  their  borders  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  placenta  and  seeds  will  be  attached  to  the  centre  of 
each  valve  {fig.  476),  and  the  valves  are  then  said  to 
be  placentiferous  in  their  middle.     It  sometimes  hap- 


FiG.  476. 


Fig.  477.        Fio.  478. 


Fig.  476.  One-ceUed  fruit  of  Hearts- 
ease ( Viola  tricolor)^  dehiscing  in  a 

loculicidal     manner. Fig.    477. 

Fruit  or  slUqua  of  theWaUflower, 
showing  the  separation  of  two  valves 

from  the  replum. FigATB.  Fruit 

of  Celandine  (Cheltdonium  majm), 
with  the  two  valves  separating  from 
the  replum. 


pens,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  Cheltdonium  {fig,  478),  and 
Wallflower  {fig.  477),  that  the  placentas  bearing  the 
seeds  remain  undivided,  and  the  valves  break  away 
from  them,  so  that  they  are  left  attached  to  a  frame, 
which  then  receives  the  name  of  replum. 

In  compound  fruits  with  a  free  central  placenta- 

tion,  the  same  forms  of  dehiscence  occur  as  in  those 

with  parietal  placentation,  but  here  it  is  diflScuIt  in 

many  cases  to  speak  poa\tYve\^  a^  \/?i  xJci^  \i^\.\Mt^  of  the 
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dehiscence  from  the  absence  o£  seeds  or  dissepiments 
upon  the  valves.     The  means  usually  adopted  in  such 
cases  is  to  count  the  number  of  the  valves  and  compare 
tbeir  position  with  the  sepals  or  divisions  of  the  calyx. 
Thus,   as   the    different   whorls   of    the   flower   in   a 
Tegular  arrangement   alternate  with   each   other,    the 
component  carpels  or  ovaries  of  the  fruit  should  alter- 
nate with  the  divisions  or  sepals  of  the  calyx.     If  the 
fruit  therefore  separates  into  as  many  portions  as  there 
are  parts  or  sepals  to  the  calyx,  and  if  these  valves  are 
then    placed    alternate   to   them,   they   represent  the 
component  carpels  or  ovaries,  and  the  dehiscence  is 
consequently  analogous  to  the  septicidal  form ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  valves  are  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
sepals  or  divisions  of  the  calyx,  each  valve  is  composed 
of  the  adjoining  halves  of  two  ovaries  or  carpels,  and 
^he   dehiscence  is  analogous  to  the  loculicidal  form. 
Sometimes  the  number  of  valves  is  double  that  of  the 
p^lycine  segments  or  sepals,  in  which  case  each  valve 
^s    formed  of  half  an  ovary  or  carpel,  the  dehiscence 
^^"  the  fruit  having  taken  place  both  by  its  dorsal  and 
^^ntral  sutures. 

In  all  the  above  varieties  of  valvular  dehiscence,  the 
^^paration  may  either  take  place  from  above  down- 
'^sirds  {figs.  465,  468,  and  473),  which  is  by  far  the 
^ore  usual  form ;  or  occasionally  from  below  up- 
"^ards,  as  in  the  Celandine  {Jig.  478),  and  in  Cruci- 
^<^rous  plants  universally  (^fig.  477). 

2.  Transverse  or    Circumscissile  Dehiscence. — ■ 

•*^  this  kind  of  dehiscence  the  opening  takes  place  by 

^  transverse  fissure   encircling   the   pericarp,  so   that 

"the  upper  part  is  separated  from  the  lower,  hke  the 

Ud  of  ajar  or  box,  as  in  the  Hyoscyamvs  {Jig,  479). 

Sometimes  the  dehiscence  only  takes  place  half  round 

the  fruit,  as  in  Jeffersonia^  in  which  case  the  lid  re- 

laiains   attached  to  the  pericarp  on  one  side,  as  by  a 

binge. 

Jn  the  Monkey-pot  (Jig,  480),  the  lower  i^axV.  oi  \)tv^ 
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ovary  is  adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  tbe 
upper  portion  is  free ;  and  when  dehiscence  takes  place, 
it  does  80  in  a  transverse  manner  and  at  the  part  where 
the  upper  free  portion  joins  the  lower  adherent  one,  ao 
that  it  would  appear  as  if  the  adherence  of  the  calyx 
had  some  effect  in  this  case  in  producing  the  transverge 
dehiscence. 

Transverse  dehiscence  may  also  occur  in  fruits 
which  are  formed  by  a  single  ovary  or  carpel,  as  well 
as  in  the  compound  ones  mentioned  above.  Thus,  the 
fruits  of  Coronillay  Hedysai'um  {Jig.  481),  OmithopuSj 


Fig.  479. 


Fig.  480. 


Fig.  481. 


Fig.  479.  Fmit  of  Henbane  (ffyoscyamus)  with  transverse 
dehiscence.  This  fruit  is  termed  a  pyxu^  which  is  the 
name  given  to  a  capsule  with  transverse  dehiscence. 
Fig.  480.  Fruit  of  the  Monkey-pot  (Lecythis  oUaria) , 

showing  transverse  dehiscence. Fig.  481.  Lomen- 

tum  of  a  species  of  Hedysarum  separating  transversely 
into  one-seeded  portions. 

&c.,  separate  when  ripe  into  as  many  portions  as  there 
are  seeds. 

3.  Porous  Dehiscence. — This  is  an  irregular  kind 
of  dehiscence,  in  which  the  fruits  open  by  little  pores 
or  slits,  formed  in  their  pericarps.     These  openings  may 
be  either  situated  at  the  apex,  side,  or  base  of  the  fruit, 
hence  they  are  described  accordingly,  as  apiculary  lateral^ 
or  basilar.     Examples  of  this  kind  of  dehiscence  occur 
in  the  Poppy,  in  which  a  number  of  pores  are  placed 
beneath  the  stigmas ;  in  the  Antirrhinum^  where  there 
are  two  or  three  orifices,  one  of  which  is  situated  near 
tb^  summit  of  the  upper  c^U  ot  oNot^^^x^ji  \Lft  other 
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Fig.  482. 


>ne  or  two)  in  the  lower ;  and  in  various  species  of 
ampanula  (^Jig.  482,  t,  t),   ^ 

Kinds  of  Fruit. — A  number  of  different  kinds  of 
ait  have  been  distinguished  and  named,  and  several 
assifications  of  the  same  have 
een  proposed  at  various  times, 
ut  at  present  there  is  little  ac- 
>rdance  among  botanists  upon 
lis  subject.  In  a  work  like  the 
resent  it  would  be  impossible 
)  describe  all  the  kinds  of  fruits 
hich  have  received  names.  But 
^  the  same  time,  the  subject  is 
r  too  much  importance  to  be 
^tily  disposed  of,  and  as  much 
)ace  as  possible  will  be  there- 
re  devoted  to  its  consideration, 
he  classification  here  adopted  is 

mnded  upon   that  given   many   ^^^.IfTTmSSJtil' 

ears  Since  m  Lmdleys /w^roaiec-  '^   *  

on  to  Botany y  from  which,  how- 
ler, it  differs  in  some  important 
articiilars.  "We  have  taken  the 
ynoecium  as  our  guide,  and  have 
ccordingly  used  the  terms  when  applied  to  fruits  in 
recisely  the  same  sense  as  previously  defined  in  its 
iescription. 

The    leading  divisions    of   the   classification   here 
dopted  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Fruits  formed  by  a  Single  Flower. 

a.  Simple  Fruits. 

b.  Apocarpous  Fruits. 

c.  Syncarpous  Fruits. 

2.  Fruits  formed  by  the  combination   of  Several 
Ffowers. 


p.  Pericarp.  /,  U  Pores 
at  the  sides,  c,  c.  Per- 
sistent calyx  united  below 
to  the  wall  of  the  fruit  so 
as  to  form  a  part  of  the 
pericarp. 
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'  1.  Fruits  formed  by  a  Single  Flower. 

a.  Simple  Fruits. — By  a  simple  fruity  we  mean  one 
which  18  formed  of  a  single  mature  carpel  or  ovary,  and 
only  one  produced  by  a  single  flower.  We  shall  describe 
the  three  more  important  kinds  of  simple  fruits:— 
namely,  the  Legume,  the  Lomentum,  and  the  Drupe. 

1.  Legume  or  Pod. — This  is  a  superior,  one-celled, 
one  or  many- seeded  fruit,  dehiscing  by  both  ventral  and 
dorsal  sutures,  so  as  to  form  two  valves,  and  bearing  its 
seed  or  seeds  on  the  ventral  suture.  Examples  occur  in 
the  Pea  (fg,  464),  and  most  plants  of  the  order  Legu« 

Fig.  483.  Fig.  484.  Fig.  485. 


Fi(7.4SZ.  Coiled-yrplegume of  Scorpiurus sulcata. Fig. iS4.  Snail- 
like legume  of  Medicago  orbiculata. Fig.  485.  Spiral  or  screw- 
like legume  of  Lucerne  {Medicago  sativa). 

minosae,  which  derives  its  name  from  that  circumstance. 
The  legume  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally more  or  less  convex  on  its  two  surfaces  and  nearly 
straight ;  at  other  times,  however,  it  becomes  contorted 
so  as  to  resemble  a  screw  (fg,  485),  or  a  snail  twisted, 
as  in  some  species  of  Medicago  (fg,  484),  or  it  is  coiled 
up  like  a  caterpillar,  as  in  Scorpiurus  sulcata  (^Jig. 
483),  or  it  assumes  a  number  of  other  irregular  forms. 
Certain  deviations  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  a 
legume  are  also  met  with  in  some  plants;  thus,  in 
Astragalus  and  Phaca  it  is  \.y?o-^^^^^\Ti  ^ar^sAcx^ience 
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he  fonnation  of  a  apnrioaB  diaaepitoent,  which  in 
first  plant  proceeds  from  the  dorsal  suture,  a.nd  in 
latter  Iron)  the  ventral.  At  other  timea  a  number 
puriouB  horizontal  disaepimenta  are  formed,  by  which 
legume  becomes  divided  into  as  many  cells  as  there 
seeds,  as  in  the  Cassia  Fistula  {fig.  487).  In  some 
•s  also,  as  in  the  latter  plant,  the  legumes  are  inde- 
«nt. 

2.  The  Lomentum. — Thia  difiers  from  the  legume 
being  contracted  in  a  moniliform  manner  between 


■Fig.  «7.  Vf  niciil 
■Pis.  188-  Drupe 


h  seed,  as  in  the  Hedyaaruvi  {Jig.  481),  and  Acacia 
thora  {fig.  486).  This  fruit,  together  with  the  legume, 
xacterise  the  plants  of  the  LeguminoBS.  When 
lomentum  is  ripe,  it  either  separates  into  as  niaoy 
ces  as  there  are  contractions  on  its  surface  {fig- 
L),  or  it  remains  entire  {fig.  486) ;  in  the  latter 
e  the  aeede  are  separately  enclosed  in  cavities  which 
formed  by  the  production  of  aa  many  intemsl 
irious  dissepiments  as  there  are  external  coritrac- 
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3.  The  Drupe. — This  ie  a  superior,  one-celled,  one 
or  two.Beeded,  indehiBcent  trait,  having  a  flesli;  oi 
pulpy  BBTcocarp,  a  hard  or  bony  endocarp,  md  ttie 
whole  pericarp  readily  separable  into  epicarp,  HRrcocarp, 
and  endocarp,  ae  io  the  Peach  (^figs.  488  aod  483)  and 
Cherry  {_fig.  490).  Any  fruit  which  resembleB  ite 
drupe  in  its  general  cliaractera  is  frequently  termed 
(Inipaceous  or  drupe- like. 

b.  Apocarpous  Fruits. — Under  this  name  wt  «- 
cbide  those  fntite  tehick  are  formed  of  a  single  moiura 
carpel  or  ovari/,  but  of  which  two  or  more  are  producedhg 


a  single  flower.  We  describe  three  kinds  of  Apocarpous 
fruits : — The  Follicle,  the  Achfenium,  and  the  Etferio. 
1.  T/te  Follicle. — Thisia  a  superior,  one-celled,  one- 
or  nany-seeded  fruit,  dehiscing  by  the  ventral  suture 
only,  and  consequently  one-valved  {^g.  462).  By  the 
latter  character  it  is  known  at  once  from  the  legume, 
which  opens,  as  we  have  seen,  by  two  snturea,  and  is 
two-valved ;  in  other  respects  the  two  fruits  are  alike. 
In  Magnolia  glauca  {fig.  463),  and  some  other  species 
of  Magnolia,  the  follicle  opens  by  the  dorsal  suture 
instead  of  the  ventral.  Examples  of  the  foUiele  occur 
in  the  Columbine  {figs.  462  and  491),  Aconite  {fig. 
492),  and  Magnolia  (jig.  46SV 
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.   The  Achtenium  or  Achene  ia  a  superior,  one- 
i,  one-Btieded  fruit,  with  a  dry  indeliiscent  pericarp, 


oe  (Ai/ull/glal. Fig.  4M.  Fol. 

. Fig.  4M.  Vertical  Bcotion  of 

._...        p^i„uila).    The 


li   is   separablo   IVom   the   seed,  although  closely 
ied  to  it    Such  fruits  may  be  geneiaiX'^   &HlC\\i- 
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small  si 


style. 


from  seeds,  with  which,  on  account  of  their 
ze,  they  are  frequently  confounded,  byjiresent- 
lome  point  of  their  surface  the  remwng  o£  the 
This  style  iB  in  Bome  casee  very  evident,  as  in 
e  {fig.  493).  Examples  may  be  seen  in  the 
Clematis  and  Anemone,  and  in  the  plants  of  the  orders 
Labiatte  and  Boraginacefe  {fig.  494). 

3.  The  Etcerio. — When  the  achtenia  borne  by  i 
Hingle  flower  are  so  numerous  that  they  form  more  than 
a  single  whorl  or  aeries,  they  constitute  collectively  an 
eteei-io.     Esamplesmay  be  seen  in  the  species  ofSanan- 

Fig.  496.  FiQ,  496. 


Itaspberry  (Suiai 


It  IfUcrtti  ot 


cuius,  where  the  achceaia  are  placed  upon  a  coovex 
thalamus  of  a  dry  nature ;  and  in  the  Strawberry  (fig. 
495),  where  they  are  situated  upon  a  fleshy  thalamus. 

In  the  Raspberry  (fig.  496)  and  Bramble  we  have  a 
kind  of  etserio  formed  of  a  number  of  little  drupe-like 
fruits,  or  drupels  as  these  small  fruits  are  sometimes 
termed,  crowded  together  upon  a  dry  thalamus. 

In  the  fruit  of  the  Eose  the  achajnia,  instead  of 
being  placed  upon  an  elevated  thalamus,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary etserio,  are  situated  upon  a  concave  thalamus,  to 
which  the  calyx  is  attached  (fig.  324).  This  modifi- 
cation of  the  ordinary  etfcrio  has  been  made  a,  separate 
fruit  by  some  botanists,  to  which  the  name  Cynarrho- 
dum  ias  betn  given. 
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c  Syncarpous  Fruits. —  Under  this  head  we  in" 
dude  all  fruits  which  are  formed  by  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete combination  of  two  or  more  mature  ovaries  or  carpels^ 
and  where  only  one  fruit  is  produced  by  a  single  flower. 
In  the  two  former  classes  the  fruits  are  formed  of  sim- 
ple ovaries ;  in  this  class  from  ovaries  of  a  more  or  less 
compound  nature.  In  describing  these  fruits  they  are 
first  arranged,  from  their  superior  or  inferior  character, 
in  two  divisions ;  and  then  each  of  these  divisions  is 
again  separated  into  others,  derived  from  the  dry  or 
fleshy  nature  of  their  pericarp,  and  its  dehiscent  or  in- 
dehiscent  nature. 


Division  1,     Superior  Syncarpous  Fruits, 

a,  WITH   A   DRY   INDEHISCENT   PERICARP. 

1.   The   Caryopsis   is  a  superior,  one-celled,  one- 
seeded,  indehiscent  fruit,  with  a  thin  dry  membranous 


Fig. 497. 


Fig.  498. 


Fig.  499. 


Fig.  497.  Caryopeifl  or  fniit  of  the  Oat. Fig.  498.  The  same,  cut 

vertically,    o.  Pericarp,    t.  Tntegumente  of  the  seed.    a.  Albu- 
men or  endosperm,    c.  Cotyledon,    g.  Plumule,    r.  Radicle. 

Fig.  499.  Samara  or  fruit  of  the  Maple. 

pericarp,  completely  and  inseparably  Tinited  ^\\J5\  >i!cvfc 
seed  (Jffs.  497  and  498).     This   frmt  Teaem\i\%'9.  xJkv^ 
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achsenium,  but  it  is  distinguished  hy  the  complete 
union  which  exists  between  the  pericarp  and  the  seed. 
It  is,  moreover,  generally  considered  as  being  of  a  com- 
pound nature,  from  the  presence  of  two  or  more  styles  . 
and  stigmas  on  the  ovary  from  which  it  is  formed  {jig. 
422).     It  is  found  generally  in  the  Grass  order. 

2.  The  Samara  is  a  superior,  two  or  more  celled 
fruit,  each  cell  being  dry,  indehiscent,  few-seeded,  and 
having  its  pericarp  extended  into  a  winged  expan- 
sion.    Each  cell  of  the  samara  is  in  fact   a  winged 

achsenium.     Examples  maybe 
Fig.  500.  found  in  the  Maple  (Jig.  499), 

Ash,  and  Elm.  By  some  bota- 
nists each  winged  portion  of 
such  a  fruit  is  called  a  samara, 
and  thus  such  fruits  as  the 
Maple  are  considered  to  be 
formed  of  two  united  samarse. 

Fig.  500.  Carceruleorfruitof  ,^-    ^^^    CarCfrule   is  a  SU- 

the  MaUow  {Maiva).  perior,  many- celled  fruit,  each 

cell  being  dry,  indehiscent,  and 
one-  or  few-seeded,  and  all  the  cells  more  or  less  cohering 
by  their  united  styles  to  a  central  axis.  The  common 
Mallow  {fig.  500)  is  a  good  example  of  this  fruit.  Each 
cell  of  the  carcerule  does  not  differ  essentially  from  an 
achaenium. 

h,   WITH   A   DRY   DEHISCENT   PERICARP. 

1.  The  Capsule  is  a  superior,  one  or  more  celled, 
many-seeded,  dry,  dehiscent  fruit.  The  dehiscence  may 
either  take  place  by  valves,  as  in  Colchicum  (fig.  465)  ; 
or  by  pores,  as  in  the  Poppy ;  or  transversely,  as  in 
Henbane  {fig.  479)  ;  or  only  partially^  as  in  Mignonette 
{fig.  461),  and  Lychnis  {fig.  460).  When  the  capsule 
dehisces  transversely,  as  in  the  Henbane  {fig.  479),  the 
frait  has  received  the  diafcrncxivv^  w^oi^  ^if  Ptj«t».  The 
capsule  is  either  one-celled,  ^t-a  m\)aa  ^xsgaorase^Xfe  V^J^^. 
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1)  ;  or  two-celled,  as  in  the  Scrophvlaria  (fig.  501)  ; 
three-oelled,  as  in  the  Colchicum  [fig.  465)  ;  or  more 
in  three,  as  in  Datura  (fig.  473).  The  capsule  is  a 
ry  common  fruit,  and  is  Ibuad  almost  nniversally  in 
my  natural  orders,  as  Papaveracea:,  CarjophyllaceEe, 
imulaceffi,  Scrophulariacete,  Gentianaceie,  &c.,  &c. 


Fig.  GOl. 


Fio.  503. 


u  of  Serophu'aria,  deliUcIni 
CspmUflj  trait  {dipto/rffia)  o 

numer. Plg.S03.  Vertlcs 

_.    ir.   n.  OtdIw,  ewb  BtWoh» 
cL  Vertical  spnrioae  diBHplmeD 


When  a  fruit  resembles  the  ordinary  capsule  in 
Tcry  respect,  except  that  it  is  inferior,  as  in  tlie 
pecies  of  Iris  (fig.  502)  and  Campanula,  it  has  re- 
eived  the  name  of  Diplotegia,  In  descriptive  botany 
ach  a  iruit  ia  commonly  termed  ca]>niiar, 

2.  Ths  Siliqua  is  a  superior,  one-  ox  X'wo-'afiuA, 
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iiiany -seeded,  long,  narrow  fruit,  dehiacing  by  two 
valvea  separating  from  below  upwards,  and  leaving  the 
Keeda  attached  to  iwo  parietal  placentas,  which  sie 
commonly  connected  together  by  a  Bpurious  Tertical 
dissepiment,  called  a  replum  (Jig.  477).  Thepkcentas 
are  here  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  stigma,  instead  of 
alternate,  as  is  the  case  in  all  fruits  which  are  regular 
in  structure.  When  the  replum  extends  entirely 
across  the  cavity,  the  fruit  is  two-celled  ;  if  only  par- 
tially, it  is  one-celled.  Examples  of  this  fruit  occurin 
the  Wallflower  (^Jigs.  477  and  503),  and  a  large  number 
of  other  Cruciferce.  When  a  fruit  possesses  the  general 
characters  of  the  eiliqua,  but  with  the  iobes  of  the  stigma 
alternate  to,  instead  of  opposite,  tbe 
Fig.  604.  placentas,  as  in  Chtlidonium  (/g. 

478),  it  has  been  named    a   Cera- 
tium  or  a  siliqumform  capsule. 

The  ailiqua  is  sometimes  con- 
tracted in  the  spaces  between  each 
seed,  like  the  lomcntum  (page  289) 
in  which  case  it  is  indehiscent,  as 
in  Saphanus  sativua,  and  is  then 
called  a  lomentaceous  siliqva. 
toX  3.  The   Silimila.  —  This  fruit 

resembles  the  tuliqua  in  every  re- 
as  to  its  length  ;  and  in  usually  cost^ing 
Thus  the  siltqua   may  be  described  ae 
■w,  the  silicula  as  broad  and  short.     Ex- 
in  the  Shepherd's  Purse  (Jig.  504),  and 
many  other  Cruciferie. 

The  siliqua  and  silicula  are  only  foynd  in  plants  of 
the  order  Cruciferse.  Eoth  Iruits  are  occasionally  one- 
seeded,  and  indehiscent. 


C.   WITH   A   FLESHY  INDEHISCENT  PEEICABP. 

The  Henperidium  is  a  superior,  many-celled,  few- 
seeded,   indehiscent   fruit,  «>ua«.\-n%  cii  ».  wsijjras&ia 
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Fig.  OOB.  TrauBvcn 


ind,  formed  of  the  epicarp  and  meeocarp  combined 
.g.ther    (>,.  506    f,    .),  ,„,„,, 

,nd  having  an  endocarp, 
I,  projecting  inteToally  in 
he  form  of  membranous 
lartitions,  which  divide  the 
inlp  into  a  number  of 
lortionB  or  celle,  which  are 
aaily  eeparated  from  each 
ither.  The  seede,  e,  8,  are 
mbedded  in  the  pulp,  and 
.ttached  to  the  ioner  angle 

f  each  of  the  portionB  into        'f°"    ™   '""    vrs^^ge    ilh™. 
1  ■  1    .1       .-     -.    -       1-    --1    1  AiifiiKum).     p.     Epkarp.      i. 

rntcn  tne  iniit  is  divided.       UKCKBrp.    d.  Endocarp.    i,  i. 
rhe  fruits  of  the  Orange,       ^**^*- 
^emOD,  Lime,  Shaddock,  and  others  derived  from  the 
;enu8  Citrus,  are  examples  of  the  heaperidium. 

Division  2.     Inferior  Syncarpoue  Fruitx. 

a,    WITB   A   DR¥   moEBISCEHT  PERICARP. 

1.  The  Cremocarp  is  an  inferior,  dry,  indehiacent, 
wo-celled,  two-seeded  fruit.  The  two  cells  or  halves 
if  which   this   fruit  is  compoeed  are  ■,..„  .Qg 

oined  face  to  lace  to  a  common  axis 
It  carpophore,  from  which  they 
eparate  when  ripe,  but  to  which 
hey  always  remain  attached  by  a 
lendpr  cord  which  suspends  them 
^^.506).  Eachfaalf-lruit  is  termed 
.  hetnicarp  or  mericarp,  and  the  inner 
ace  the  commissure.  Each  portion 
if  the  fruit  resembles  an  acbvnitim, 
«cept  in  being  inferior  ;  hence  the 
lame  diackcenium  has  been  given  to  Fig.  joa.  Oremocmp 
hia  fruit.  Examples  of  the  cremo-  otf^itof  A-s>iita. 
arp  as  above  defined,  are  Ibund  universally  iti  %\i«i 
iante  of  the  order  Umbel lifene,  but  in  no  o\h«i  (niftt. 
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2.  The  Cypsela, — This  differs  in  nothing  eaaential 
from  the  achaenium^  except  in  being  inferior  and  of  a 
compound  nature.  It  occurs  in  all  plants  of  the  order 
Compositse. 

3.  The  Glans  or  Nut  is  an  inferior,  dry,  hard  inde- 
hiscent,  one-celled,  one-  or  two-seeded  fruit,  produced 
from  an  ovary  of  two  or  more  cells,  with  one  or  more 
ovules  in  each  cell,  all  of  which  become  abortive  in  the 
progress  of  growth  except  one  or  two.  The  three  layers 
constituting  the  pericarp  of  the  nut  are  firmly  coherent 
and  undistinguishable,  and  the  whole  is  more  or  less 
enclosed  by  a  cupule.  The  Acorn  (fig-  282),  and  the 
Hazel-nut  {Jig»  283),  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

b,    WITH   A   FLESHY    INDEHISCENT   PERICARP. 

1.  The  Bacca  or  Berry  is  an  inferior,  indehiscent, 
one  or  more  celled,  many-seeded,  pulpy   fruit  {jigi' 

Fig.  607.  Fig.  608.  Fig.  609. 


Fig.  507.  Transverse  section  of  a  berry  of  the  Gooseberry  {Bihet 
Grosmlaria).  pi.  Placentas.  «,  «.  Seeds  imbedded  in  pulp*  ;• 
Fig  608.  Raceme  of  berries  of  the  Bed  Currant  {Rihe*  rubrttm), 
Fig.  609.  Nuculanium  or  fruit  of  the  Vine  (  VitU  vinifera), 

507  and  508).  The  pulp  is  produced  from  the  pla- 
centas, which  are  parietal  (fig.  507,  jo/),  and  have  the 
seeds,  «,  «,  at  first  attached  to  them ;  but  these  become 
uJtimately  separated  aivd  \\^  \oo^  m  \3Rft  '^^1^>  p.  Ex- 
amples may  be  found  in.  t\i^  Gcoo^^etx^  \>sA  ^\»:t«s^. 
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The  fruit  of  tLe  Grape  is  Hometimes  called  a  Nucula- 
nium  (^Jig.  509),  but  it  differs  in  nothing  esaential 
from  the  berry,  except  in  being  superior.  The  name 
baccate  or  berried  is  applied  by  many  botanists  to  any 
fruit  of  a  pulpy  nature, 

2.   The  Pepo  is  an  inferior,  one-celled,  or  Bpurioualy 

three-celled    {fig.  510),  many-seeded,  fleshy  or  pulpy 

fruit.     The  seeds  are  attached  to  parietal  placentas,  and 

are  imbedded  in  pulp,  but  they  never  become  loose  as 

Fio.ElO.  Fio.  611. 


cl,  cl,  ei  Carpels     vt,  pt,  p^  pt.  pi.  pi.  Curved  placentae,  eendln^ 
caiulDe  the  fruit  to  twApurioiulytbree-ceUe'l. .^.  Dll.  Veitl- 

is  the  case  in  the  berry ;  and  hence  this  fruit  is  readily 
distinguished  from  it. 

3.  The  Pome  is  an  inferior,  indehiscent,  two  or  more 
celled,  few-aeeiied,  fleshy  fruit;  the  endocarp  of  which 
is  papery,  cartilaginous,  or  bony,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fleshy  mass  conMsting  of  meaocarp  and  apioarp,  which 
is  generally  conridered  to  be  formed  by  the  cohesion  of 
thegeneral  parenchyma  of  the  ovary  with  the  tube  of  the 
calyx.  Some  botanists,  however,  regard  the  fleshy  portion 
as  consisting  of  the  enlarged  end  of  the  flower-stalk,  in 
which  the  true  carpela  are  imbedded.  Examples  may 
be  seen  in  the  Apple  (fiff.511),  Quince  (, Jig.  MQrl,Mv4. 
Medlar. 
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.  FRtlTS  POBUED  BT  THE 

Flowers. 


f  Seveeul 


These  fruits  have  been  termed  Anlhocarpwi,  " 
they  conaist  not  only  of  the  mature  catpela  or  oTatiestif 
several  flowers  UDited,  but  also  usually  of  the  bnctB^^ 
floral  envelopes  in  combination  with  them,— tb»l  is  w 
Bay,  the  whole  inflorescence  is  blended  to  form  a  foil- 
They  have  been  also  called  MuUiple,  Collective,  mi 
In/rutescences  or  Confluent  Fruits.  Such  fruits  Ibtb 
been  likewise  termed  polythalamic,  to  dietingnieh  tbM 
from  fruits  formed  from  dngle  flowers,  which  are  iaHe<i 
monothalamic.     The  following  may  be  mentioned  :— 

1.  The  Cone  is  a  more  or  less  elongated  frniltMin' 
posed  of  3  number  of  indurated  scales,  each  o!  whidi 

bears  one   or  more  naked  Mcdi. 

FiQ.  SI2.  This  fruit  is  seen  in  the  So*^ 

Fir  {fig.  512),  Larch,  Hemlt"i 

Spruce  (Jg.  299),  and  a  gKat 

many  other  plants  of  the  ordf 

Coniferie,  which  derives  ila  nW 

from   this  circumstance.    There 

are  two  views  as  to  the  nature 

of  the  indurated  scales:  by  wD'e 

botanists   they   are  regarded  w 

carpels  spread   open,   by  oils'* 

as  bracts.     They  certainly  mOf* 

resemble    the    latter    oi^ians  i" 

appearance,  as  they  never  piflW' 

any  trace  of  style  or  sdgm»  <* 

their  sur&ce.    Some  botanists  r^ard  the  cone  »  *f 

spurioug  fruit  (page   271)  or  paeudocarp  of  a  aingl* 

flower,  and  not  as  a  collection  of  fruits,  as  here  described- 

2.  The  GoiSuZua.— This  fruit  is  but  a  modific»t'M' 
of  the  Cone ;  differing  only  in  being  more  or  1* 
rounded  in  form  instead  of  somewhat  conical,  and  U 
h&viof  the  heads  of  the  scales  much  enlarged.  "  " 
seeii  in  theCyprew  (,Jig.  b\4"),  a■a4\tl'0ne5\m\l^(^■ 


«lf.  BIS.  c 
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3).  In  the  latter  the  Bcalee  become  fleshy,  and  are 
lited  together  into  one  mass,  so  that  it  Bomewhat 
aembtee  at  first  sight  a  berry,  but  its  nature  is  atonce 
en  by  examining  the  apex,  when  three  radiftting  lines 
ill  be  observed  corresponding  to  the  three  scales  of 
hich  the  fruit  has  been  formed,  and  which  are  here 
It  imperfectly  united. 

No  other  kind  of  froita  except  the  Cone  and  Gal- 
allB  are  found  in  the  natural  orders  Coniferte  and 
ycadaceie,  the  so-called  fruit  (^sphalerocarpi-wm)  of  the 
tv  being  simply  a  naked  seed  surrounded,  except  at 
la  apex,  by  a  fleshy  oup  or  aril. 

3.  The  Strobtlus  or  Strobile.— The  fmit  of  the  Hop 


ig.  300)  is  by  some  botanists  considered  as  a  kind  of 
me  with  membranous  scales,  to  which  the  name  of 
robilus  or  Strobile  has  been  given  ;  but  the  strobile 
lers  essentially  from  the  cone,  in  having  its  seed  dis- 
ictly  enclosed  in  a  carpel  placed  at  the  base  of  each 
lie.  It  should  be  also  noticed  that  the  term  Strobilus 
ilso  frequently  employed  as  synonymous  with  Cone. 
4.  The  Sorosis  -is  a  collective  fruit,  formed  of  a 
mber  of  separate  flowers  firmly  coherent  into  a  fleshy 
pulpy  mass  with  the  floral  axis  upon  which  fce^  ate 
lated.    An  example  of  this  fruit  may  be  eeen  Va  "^a 
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Pineapple  {fig,  278),  where  each  square  portion  repre- 
sents a  flower ;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  crown 
of  empty  bracts.  The  Mulberry  {fig.  515)  is  another 
well-known  fruit,  which  presents  an  example  of  the 
sorosis. 

5.  The  Syconus  is  a  collective  fruit,  formed  of  an 
enlarged  and  more  or  less  succulent  receptacle,  which 
bears  a  number  of  separate  flowers  {fig.  288).  The 
Fig  is  an  example  of  a  syconus.  In  this,  the  flowers  are 
almost  entirely  enclosed  by  the  enlarged  hollow  pear- 
shaped  receptacle,  and  what  are  commonly  called  seeds 
are  in  reality  one-seeded  fruits  resembling  achsenia. 

Section  6.     The  Ovule  and  Seed. 

Having  now  described  the  nature,  structure,  and 
general  characters  of  the  gynoecium  or  unimpregnated 
pistil,  and  the  fruit  or  fertilised  gynoecium,  we  pass  to 
the  description  of  the  bodies  contained  respectively 
within  them,  namely,  the  Ovule  and  Seed. 

1.    THE   OVULE. 

The  ovule  is  a  small  pulpy  body,  borne  by  the 
placenta,  and  which  when  fertilised  becomes  the  seed. 
It  is  either  attached  directly  to  the  placenta,  when  it  is 
said  to  be  sessile  {figs.  28,  o,  o,  and  439,  ^),  or  indi- 
rectly by  a  stalk  called  the  funiculus  {fig,  503,  or), 
when  it  is  described  as  stalked.  The  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  ovule  to  the  placenta  if  sessile,  or  to  the 
funiculus  when  stalked,  is  termed  the  hilum. 

The  ovules  are  commonly  enclosed  in  an  ovary  {fig- 
28,  0,  o),  but  all  plants  of  the  Coniferae,  Cycadacese,  and 
allied  orders  are  exceptions  to  this ;  thus  in  the  Cyca- 
daceae  they  are  situated  on  the  margins  of  leaves  in  a 
peculiarly  metamorphosed  condition,  and  in  the  Coni- 
fersB  at  the  base  of  indurated  bracts  or  open  carpellary 
Jeaves  {fig.  516,  ov).  Such  ovules  are  therefore  termed 
nakedy  and  as  tlie  seeds  oi  \k^«fc  ^\aAiX&  ^x^  ^^a  x^ed^ 
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Fig.  516.  Bract  or  carpellary  leaf, 
<c,  of  a  species  of  A'ntw,  bearing 
two  naked  ovules,  oo,  at  its 
base,    mic  Micropyle, 


I    plants  are  called   Gymnospermous ;   while  those 

ita  in  which  the  ovules  are  distinctly  enclosed  in  an 

-y,  are  called  Angiospermous,    It  should  be  noticed, 

ever,  that  there  are  some  plants  in  which  the  seeds 

>ine  partially    naked  in  t^      e,/. 

r  i     J       1  Fig.  516. 

course  ot  the  develop- 

it  of  the  ovary  into  the 

t,   as  in  the  Mignonette 

'.  461);  these  should  be 

3fully  distinguished  from 

3  Gymnospermous  plants, 

liose  in  which  the  ovules 

naked  from  their  earliest 

[nation,  as  the  latter  cha- 

ter  is  always    associated 

h    important     structural 

iuliarities    in   the   plants 

mselves,     as     we    have 

eady  noticed  in  treating 

the  stem  and  other  organs.    Other  important  differ- 

jes  will  also  be  described  hereafter,  and  more  espe- 

Uy   in  the  Physiological  part  of  this  volume,  under 

5  head  of  Reproduction  of  Gymnospermia. 

Number  and  Position  of  the  Ovules. — a.  Num.- 
\ — The  number  of  ovules  in  the  ovary,  or  in  each 
its  cells,  varies  in  different  plants.  Thus  in  the 
lygonaceae,  the  ovary  contains  but  a  solitary  ovule ; 
i  in  the  Umbelliferse  there  is  but  one  ovule  in  each 
1.  When  there  is  more  than  one  ovule  in  the  ovary, 
in  each  of  its  cells,  the  number  may  be  either  few  or 
inite,  in  which  case  the  number  is  indicated  ;  or  the 
iiles  may  be  very  numerous,  when  they  are  said  to 
numerous  or  multiovulate^  as  in  Viola  (Jig,  28,  o,  o). 

h.  Position, — The  position  of  the  ovules  with  regard 
the  cavity  or  cell  in  which  they  are  placed  is  also 
ble  to  vary.  Thus  when  there  is  but  one  ovule,  this 
,y  arise  at  the  bottom  of  the  ovary  or  cell  and  be 
ected  towards  the  summit,  as  inllie  Coia^o«vXsfc,\^\vfc^ 
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it  is  said  to  be  erect ;  or  it  may  be  inserted  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ovary  and  be  turned  downwards  {Jig.  517), 
in  which  case  it  is  inverse  or  pendulous  \  or  if  it  is 
attached  a  little  above  the  base,  and  directed  obliquely 
upwards  {fig,  518),  it  is  ascending'^  or  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  arises  a  little  below  the  summit,  and  is  directed 
obliquely  downwards  (^.  519),  it  is  suspended]  or 
if  from  the  side  of  the  ovary,  without  turning  up- 
wards or  downwards,  as  in  Crassula,  it  is  horizontal  or 
peltate. 

Fig.  517.  Fig.  618.  Fig.  619. 


Fig.  517.  Vertical  section  of  the  ovary  of  the  Mare's  Tail  {Hippurii 
vulgaris),  o.  Ovule,  which  is  inverse  or  pendulous,  and  anatro- 
pous.    8.  Base  of  the  style.   /.  Funiculus,    r.  Baphe.    c  Chalaza. 

Fig.  618.  Vertical  section  of  the  ovary  of  the  PeUitory  {Pa- 

rietaria  oficinalis).  with  a  single  ascending  ovule. Pig,  519. 

Vertical  section  of  the  ovary  of  the  Mezereon  {Daphne  Metereum)y 
containing  a  solitary  suspended  ovule.  The  letters  in  the  two 
last  figures  have  the  same  references  as  in  the  previous  one. 

When  the  ovary  or  cell  has  two  ovules,  these  may 
be  either  placed  side  by  side  at  the  same  level,  and  have 
the  same  direction,  when  they  are  said  to  be  collateral ; 
or  they  may  be  placed  at  different  heights,  and  then 
they  may  either  follow  the  same  direction,  when  they 
are  supetposed ;  or  •  one  ovule  may  be  ascending  and 
the  other  suspended.  The  position  of  the  ovules  in 
those  cases  where  they  are  in  definite  numbers,  is  also 
usually  constant  and  regular,  and  similar  terms  are 
employed;  but  when  the  number  of  ovules  in  the 
ovary  or  cell  is  indeftnite,  t\iftTfe\2A.\viii^«c^la«a  constant, 
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pend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  shape  of  the 
d  the  size  of  the  placentas. 

VELOPMENT   AND     STRUCTURE     OF     THE     OvULE. — 

jvule   first  appears  on   the  placenta  as  a  little 

ish  cellular  projection,  which  gradually  enlarges 

Itimately  acquires  a  more  or  less  ovate,  oval,  or 

ivhat  conical  ibrm,  and  constitutes  ultimately  the 

us  (Jig,  620)  of  the  ovule.     This  nucleus  is  at 

perfectly  uniform  in  texture    and    appearance, 

3nting  no  cavities   except  those  of  the  ordinary 

nchymatous  cells   of  which   it   is   composed,  and 

.ng  no  integuments ;  but  as  development  proceeds 

•ecial  cavity  is  formed  at  or  near  its  apex  (Jigs,  621, 

nd  524,  b),  in  which  the  embryo  or  future  plant  is 

'eloped ;  hence  this  cavity  is  called  the  embryo-aac, 

rare  cases,  as  in  the  Mistletoe,  two  or  three  embryo- 

;8  are  formed.     This  sac  is  produced  by  the  special 

velopment  of  one  of  the  cells  lying  near  the  centre  of 

e  nucleus,  which  as  it  continues  to  increase  in  size 

resses  upon   the  surrounding   parenchymatous  cells, 

id  occasions  their  more  or  less  complete  absorption. 

hus  it  sometimes  causes  the  almost  entire  absorption 

\  the  nucleus,  and  even  projects  beyond  it,  either 

irough  the  opening  in  its  coats  afterwards  to  be  de- 

xibed,  called  the  micropyle  (fig,  524,  «),  or  through 

s  sides  in  various  directions,  by  which  one  or  more 

iccate  processes  are  formed.     More  usually,  however, 

le  tissue  of  the  nucleus  is  not  entirely  absorbed,  but 

portion  is  left  surrounding   the  embryo-sac.      The 

.0  contains  at  first  an  abundance  of  semifluid  pro- 

plasmic   matter,  in  which,  before  fertilisation  takes 

ace,  two  rounded  or  oval  large  nucleated  cells  are 

•rmed  at  its  apex,  which  have  been  termed  the  ger* 

inal   or  emhryonic  vesicles ;   or,  less  frequently,  one, 

ree,  or  more  of  these  make  their  appearance.     Dif- 

ent  views  are  entertained  of  the  structure  of  these 

>dies.      Thus,  they  are   now   almost  universally  re- 

irded  &a  simpljr  nucleated  masses  oi  pto\jo^\d»Qi^  <9t^ 

X 
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in  other  words,  primordial  cells ;  while  a  few  helieve 
that  this  protoplasm  and  nncleua  are,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  surrounded  by  a  cell-wall  formed  of  cellalose, 
as  the  ordinary  cells  of  plants.    Besides  these  germiiud 
vesicles,  the  embryo-sac  usually  contains,  before  fer- 
tilisation  has  been  accomplished,  two  or  more  small 
nucleated  cells,  which  have  been  called  antipodal  eeUs^ 
from  being  commonly  situated  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  sac  to  the  germinal  vesicles,  that  is,  at  its  base.  The 
purport  of  these  cells  is  unknown,  but  their  existence 
is  temporary,  as  they  disappear  after  fertilisation. 

Some  ovules,  as  those  of  the  Mistletoe  (^fig.  520), 


Fig.  520. 


Fig.  621. 


Fig. 522. 


Fig.  523. 


Fig.  620.  Ovule  of  the  Mistletoe  (VUeum  aUniin)t  confiisting  of  a 

naked  nucleos. Fig,  521.  The  same  ovnle  cut  vertictulyto 

show  the  embryoHsac,  c,  In  the  nncletis,  n. Fig.  622.  Oyule  of 

the  Walnut  (Jttglaru  regia).    n.  Projecting  end  of  the  nudens. 

s.  Ck)at  covering  the  nucleus  except  at  the  foramen,  end, Fig. 

523.  Ovule  of  a  species  of  Polygonum,  f.  End  of  ovule  where  it 
is  attached  to  the  placenta,  p.  Frimine.  «.  Secundine.  tx, 
Exostome.    end.  Endostome.    n.  Projecting  end  of  nncletis. 

consist  simply  of  the  nucleus,  n,  and  embryo-sac,  c,  as 
above  described,  in  which  case  the  nucleus  is  termed 
naked  \  but  in  almost  all  plants  the  nucleus  becomes 
enclosed  in  one  or  two  coats.  Thus,  in  some  cases, 
there  is  but  one  coat,  which  appears  at  first  as  a  little 
circular  process  around  its  base;  this  gradually  in- 
creases in  size,  and  by  growing  upwards  ultimately 
entirely  closes  the  nucleus  except  at  the  apex,  where  a 
small  opening  may  be  always  observed  (^fig,  522,  end). 
The  coat  thus  formed,  w\ietft  llafite  ia  but  one,  is  called 
the  integumentum  simplex,  s,  axi^xJtv^  otV^^ife,  eud^^^^ 
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apex  of  the  nacleus,  n,  is  termed  the  micropyle  oc/Qra- 
men. 

In  most  plants,  however,  the  ovule  has  two  coats,  in 
which  case  we  observe  two  circular,  or  annular  pro* 
cesses  around  the  base  of  the  nucleus,  the  inner  one 
being  first  developed  ;  these  procesaea  continue  to  grow 
upwards  aa  before  described,  until  tbej  also  ultimately 
form  two  coats  both  of  which  entirely  enclose  the  nucleus 
except  at  its  apex  (^fig.  523).  The  inner  coat  is  usually 
termed  the  secundim  (_fiffs.  528,  a,  and  524,  c),  and  the 
outer  the  primim  (,fig>-  523,  p,  and  624,  d)  ;  and  the 

Fid.  62*.  Fio.  52B.  Fig.  526. 


tn.  K*.  SectlM,  at  mo  omle  {dilgrammalic). 

n,Ni 

icleui.    &.Km- 

brjotaa.    e.  Inner  «*t.    d.  Oater  coat,    i 

Trti/iSK 

Iftift.    (F.  Fonlealm. Fit. 

x.    ch.  Ctudaza. 

Pdmlne.    «. 

SeoimdiM.    iiNoclent    ., 

Embrjo^c,     mriitci 

esB.  Verticil  section  o(  a 

orwaimo^'. 

/.  FudIduIiu.   di.  Chtlua. 

p.  PrinUoe.     , 

r.  SccBodke.    *.  Nu- 

cleos.    mfe  icloropjie  or  [d 

iramen. 

orifice  left  at  the  apes  of  the  nucleus,  as  in  the  former 
instance  where  only  one  coat  is  present,  is  called  the 
foramen  or  mcrvpyle  {Jig-  624,  e).  The  openings  in  . 
the  two  coats,  with  rare  exceptions,  correspond  to  each 
other,  but  it  is  sometimes  found  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  distinct  names ;  thus,  that  of  the  outer 
is  called  the  exostome  {fig.  623,  ac),  and  that  of  the 
inner,  tndoHome,  end. 

The  nucJeuH  and  its  coat  oi  coata  axe  \tfmaiii'i^^ 
connected  at  one  point  by  a  ceUulo-\Bac\Aa.T  "ioTi  »« 
X.  2 
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layer,  called  the  chalaza  (^^^.524,/, and 525, eft);  but 
at  the  other  parts    of   the    ovule  they  are  more  or 
leas   distinct.     This  chalaza   is   the   point  where  the 
vessels  pass  from  the  placenta,  or  when  the  ovule  is 
stalked  from  the  funiculus,  into  the  ovule,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  nourishment  to  it;    it  is  generally 
indicated  by  being  coloured,  and  of  a  denser  texture 
than  the  tissue  by  which  it  is  surrounded.    The  chalaza 
is  by  some  considered  as  the  organic  base  of  the  ovule, 
and  the  micropyle  as  the  organic  apex ;  but  it  is  better 
to  speak  of  the  hilum  as  the  organic  base  of  the  ovule, 
and  the  chalaza  as  the  base  of  the  nucleus. 

The  development  and  structure  of  the  ovules  as 
described  above  refer  only  to  those  of  Angiospermous 
plants;  but  those  of  the  Gymnospermia  present  some 
very  striking  differences,  which  will  be  described  here- 
after when  speaking  of  their  reproduction. 

Relation  of  the  Hilum,  Chalaza,  and  Micropyle 
TO  ONE  ANOTHER. — When  an  ovule  is  first  developed,  the 
chalaza,  or  point  of  union  of  its  coats  and  nucleus, 
is  at  the  base  or  hilum,  close  to  the  placenta  or  funi- 
culus ;  in  which  case  a  straight  line  would  pass  from 
the  micropyle  through  the  axis  of  the  nucleus  and  its 
coats  to  the  hilum.  In  rare  instances  this  relation  of 
parts  is  preserved  throughout  its  development  (^Jig, 
525),  when  the  ovule  is  termed  orthotropotis.  In 
such  an  ovule,  therefore,  the  micropyle  (Jig.  525,  m) 
would  be  situated  at  its  geometrical  apex,  or  at  the  end 
farthest  removed  from  the  hilum,  in  which  case  the 
organic  apex  would  correspond  with  the  geometrical 
apex;  while  the  chalaza,  cA,  would  be  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  ovule  or  hilum. 

It  generally  happens,  however,  that  the  ovule,  in- 
stead of  being  straight  as  in  the  above  instance,  becomes 
more  or  less  curved,  or  even  altogether  inverted.  Thus 
in  the  CrueifeisB  (Jig.  526),  the  apex  of  the  ovule 
becomes  gradually  turned  do^^iTNvvxds^  ^^axda  its  base, 
and  is  ultimately  placed  cVoae  \^  \\.^  ^'i  ^"^^.  ^^  ^^^'^ 
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ovule  is  bent  upon  itself,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the 
micropyle,  mic,  through  the  axis  of  the  nucleus,  n,  and 
its  coats,  would  describe  a  curve ;  hence  such  ovules 
are  called  campylotropous  or  curved.  In  these  ovules, 
the  chalaza,  ch^  and  hilum  correspond  as  in  orthotropous 
ones;  but  the  micropyle,  mic,  instead  of  being  at  the 
geometrical  apex  of  the  ovule,  is  brought  down  close  to 
the  hilum  or  base. 

In  a  third  class  of  ovules  the  relative  positions  of 
parts  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  orthotropous 


Fig.  627. 


Fig,  628. 


?  n 


Fig.  627.  Vertical  section  of  the  anatropous  ovule  of  the  Dande- 
Uon.  A.  Hilum.  f.  Micropyle  or  foramen,  n.  Nucleus,  s.  Base 
of  the  nucleus,  ch.  Chalaza.  r.  Baphe. Fig,  528.  Longitu- 
dinal section  of  the  amphitropous  ovule  of  Lemna  trUulca.  /. 
Funiculus,  n.  Nucleus,  p.  Primine.  tee.  Secundine.  *.  Em- 
bryo-sac.   €h,  Chalaza.    m.  Micropyle.    r.  Raphe. 

ones — Whence  such  are  called  anatropous  or  inverted. 
This  arises  from  an  excessive  development  of  the  ovule 
on  one  side,  by  which  the  chalaza  (Jfig*  527,  cK)  is  re- 
moved from  the  hilum,  fe,  to  the  geometrical  apex  of  the 
ovule ;  the  micropyle,  /,  being  at  the  same  time  turned 
towards  the  hilum,  h.  In  anatropous  ovules  a  connexion 
is  always  maintained  between  the  chalaza  and  the  hilum 
by  means  of  a  vascular  cord  or  ridge  called  the  raphe 
(fig.  627,  r).  A  fourth  kind  of  ovule  is  also  sometimes 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  amphitropous.  In  this 
ovule,  which  Islikewiae  called  heteroiropouB  ox  trauft'oer^t 
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(^fig,  528),  the  hilum,/,  is  on  one  side,  and  the  micropyk^ 
m,  and  chalaza,  ch,  placed  transveraelj  to  it^  and  the 
hilum  connected  to  the  chalaza  \>j  a  short  raphe,  r. 


Fig.  529. 


2,  THE  SEED, 

Nature  and  General  Characters  of  the  Seed  as 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  OvuLE. — The  Seed  is  the  fertilised 
ovule.     Like  the  ovuley  it  is  either  attached  directlj  to 

the  placenta,  in  which  case  it 
is  described  as  sessile ;  or  bj 
means  of  a  stalk,  called  the 
funiculus  ifigs,  463,  464,  /, 
and  629,  /),  when  it  is  said  to 
be  stalked  \    its  point  of  at- 
tachment is   also  termed  the 
hilum.     The   position  of  this 
hilum  may  be  commonly  seen 
Fig.  h29.  Tiie  seed  of  a  Pea,  ^^  seeds  which  have  sepaiated 
\^ith  its  integuments  removed  from  the  fiiniculus  or  placenta, 

on  one  side,    ph  Placenta.   /•    r        ■•  /.     * 

Funiculus,  rap.  Raphe,  eh,  oj  the  presence  ot  a  scar,  or 
?pS!f^r.  '.^.LJt^'^'^fvJ^'  ill  a  difference  of  colour  to 

Testa  or  episperm.    e.  Enao-  ,,  . 

pleura.  The  part  within  the  the  surroundmg  int^ument. 
IL'°'«^r.^atSSSrSl  The   hilum  varies    much  in 

cotyledons  c,  gemmule  or  8i2e,  bcinff  SOmotimeS  VerV  mi- 
plumule  g,  radicle  >*,  and  i  , '  ivi  •  ax.  :* 
stalk  or  tigeUum  between  the    nute,    While  in  Other  CaSCS  K 

plumule  and  radicle.  extends     for    somo    distance 

over  the  surface  of  the  in- 
teguments, as  in  the  Horsechestnut  and  Calabar  Bean. 
The  hilum,  as  in  the  ovule,  indicates  the  base  of  the 
seed,  while  the  apex  is  represented  by  the  chalasa. 
This  chalaza  (^fig,  529,  cli)  is  generally  more  evident 
in  the  seed  than  in  the  ovule,  and  is  frequently  of  a 
different  colour.  It  is  well  seen  in  the  Orange,  and 
commonly  in  anatropous  and  amphitropous  seeds,  in 
which  case  also  the  raphe  may  be  generally  notieed 
ioimin^  a  projection  on  the  surface  of  the  seed. 

The  micropyle  a\ao>  «\\)dlo\x^  «aciaJ\«i  «si\  \^f«i  ^asr 
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tinct  than  in  the  ovule,  owing  to  a  contraction  of  the 
sarrounding  parts,  may  be  frequently  observed  on  the 
seed  (^fig»  529,  m).  It  should  be  noticed  that  while 
the  micropyle  constitutes  the  organic  apex  of  the  ovule, 
the  chalaza  indicates  that  of  the  seed. 

The  terms  orthotropous,  campylotropous,  anatro- 
pous,  and  amphitropous  are  applied  to  seeds  in  the 
Bune  sense  as  to  ovules ;  consequently  the  hilum, 
shalaza,  and  micropyle  have  the  same  relations  to  one 
another  in  the  seed  as  in  the  ovule. 

In  describing  the  position  of  the  seed  the  same 
terms  are  used  as  already  mentioned  (page  804)  under 

FlO.  530.      FlO.  531.        Fig.  532.        FlO.  533. 


Fig-  530.  RoTUided  seed  of  the  Watercresg  {Nasturtium  officinale). 

The  testa  is  reticulated  or  netted. Fig.  531.  Beniform  seed  of 

the  Poppy  (Fapaver),  with  an  alveolate  or  pitted  testa.— /'tgr. 
632.  Obovate  seed  of  the  Larkspur  (Delphinium)^  the  testa  of 

which  is  marked  with  ridges  and  furrows. Fig.  683.  Seed  of 

Chickweed  (Stellaria)^  the  testa  of  which  is  tuberculated. 

the  head  of  the  Ovule.  The  number  of  seeds  is  also 
Indicated  by  corresponding  terms  as  with  ovules. 

Having  now  alluded  to  those  characters,  &c.,  which 
the  seed  possesses  in  common  with  the  ovule,  we  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  its  special  characteristics. 

Forms  of  Seeds. —  Seeds  vary  much  in  form,  and, 
in  describing  these  variations,  similar  terms  are  em- 
ployed to  those  used  in  like  modifications  of  the 
other  organs  of  the  plant.  Thus,  a  seed  may  be 
rounded,  as  in  the  Nasturtium  {fig.  530)  ;  ovate,  as  in 
Polygala  (Jig.  638) ;  oval,  as  in  Aaclepias  (fig*.  536)  ; 
obovate,  as  in  Delphinium  (fig.  532) ;  reniform,  as  in 
Papaver  (Ji^,  631),  <fec.,  (fee. 
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Structure  of  the  Seed. — The  seed  consists  es- 
sentially of  two  parts ;  namely,  of  a  Nucleus  or  Kemtl 
{Jigs.  31,  emb,  alb,  and  537,  n),  and  Integuments  {Jigs. 
31,  int,  and  537,  t). 

1.  The  Integuments  or  Coats. — There  are  usually 
two  coats  to  the  seed.  These  have  been  variously 
named  by  botanists ;  the  terms  employed  in  this  volume, 
and  those  most  frequently  in  use,  are  testa  or  episptrm 
for  the  outer  coat,  and  tegmen  or  endopleura  for  the 
inner. 

a.  Testa,  Episperm,  or  Outer  Coat  (Jig.  529,  te). — 
This  integument  may  be  either  formed  of  the  primine 
of  the  ovule  only,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  by 
the  combined  primine  and  secundine.  The  testa  is 
generally  composed  of  ordinary  parenchymatous  cells ; 
but  in  some  seeds,  as  in  those  of  the  Acanthodium, 
have  in  addition  a  coating  of  hair-like  cells  containing^ 
spiral  fibres. 

In  colour,  the  testa  is  more  generally  of  a  brown-j 
or   somewhat  similar  hue,  as  in  the  Almond,  but  il 
frequently  assumes  other  colours ;  thus,  in  some  Poppic 
it  is  whitish,  in  others  black ;  also  it  is  somewhat  black=: 
in  the  Pseony ;   in  the  Amatto  red ;  in  the  seeds  of  the? 
Castor-oil  Plant  mottled  ;   and  various  other  tints  may" 
be  observed  in  different  seeds. 

The  testa  also  varies  in  texture,  being  either  fleshy, 
or  more  or  less  spongy,  or  membranous,  or  coriaceous, 
or  it  assumes  various  other  degrees  of  hardness,  and 
thus  becomes  woody,  crustaceous,  &c. 

The  surface  of  the  testa  likewise  presents  various 
appearances,  and  is  oflen  furnished  with  different  ap- 
pendages. Thus  it  may  be  smooth ;  or  wrinkled,  as  in 
Nigella;  or  striated,  as  in  Tobacco;  or  marked  with 
ridges  and  furrows  (Jig,  532) ;  or  netted  (Jig,  580) ; 
or  pitted  (Jig,  531) ;  or  tuberculated  (fig,  533) ;  or 
spiny,  as  in  the  Mulberry.  The  testa  of  some  seeds  is 
also  furnished  with  hairs,  which  may  either  cover  the 
€73  tire  surface,  as  in  variowas^^cAe^  oi  Go%%\j'^\>jLm^-'iftsK!tj^ 
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they  coDstitnte  the  material  of  so  much  value  called 
Cotton ;  or  they  may  be  confined  to  certain  points  of  the 
Burface,  as  in  the  Asclepias  (Jig,  536),  and  Kpilohium 
(fig,  540).  In  the  latter  case  the  tufts  of  hairs  thus 
confined  to  certain  points  of  the  testa  constitute  what 
is  called  a  coma,  and  the  seed  is  described  as  comose. 

Other  seeds,  again,  have  winged  appendages  of 
various  kinds ;  thus,  in  the  Sandwort  (fig,  535),  the 
testa  is  prolonged,  so  as  to  form  a  flattened  margin  to 
the  seed,  which  is  then  described  as  marginate  or  bor- 


Fig.  634. 


Fig.  535. 


Fig. 636. 


Fig.  684.  Seed  of  a  species  of  Pinus,  with  a  winged 
appendage,  tr. Fig.  636.  Ifarginate  or  bor- 
dered seed  of  Sandwort  (Ar-enaria). Fig.  636. 

Comose  oval  seed  of  Atclepiat, 


dered ;  while  in  the  seeds  of  the  Pinus  (fig,  534,  w\ 
the  testa  forms  wings,  and  the  seed  is  said  to  be  winged. 
The  testa  is  also  usually  marked  externally  by  a 
scar  indicating  the  hilum  or  point  by  which  it  is  at* 
tached  to  the  funiculus  or  placenta.  The  micropyle, 
may  be  also  sometimes  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  testa, 
as  in  the  Pea  {fig,  529,  m);  and  in  anatropous  and 
amphitropous  seeds  the  position  of  the  raphe  is  com- 
monly indicated  by  a  more  or  less  projecting  ridse 
on  the  surface ;  and  where  it  terminates  it  forms  the 
chalaza.  But  the  latter  can  only  be  seen  by  removing 
the  testa  (J^.  529,  ch). 
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b,  Tegmtn,  Endopleura,  or  Inner  Coat  {fig.  6W,  (}. 
— The  inner  coat  of  the  seed  is  eaaenti&Ilj  pannehj- 
niatous  like  the  outer.  This  int^umeat  nmy  be  fdthei 
formed  from  the  oelU  of  the  nnoleua  left  aurroimdiiig 
(page  305)  theembryo-aac,  Bs  ia  uBuallftfae  case;  qtm 
the  latter  combined  with  the  aac  itaalf ;  or,  in  some  in- 
ataDCea,  it  appeara  to  ariaefrom  the  aecundine  of  the  ovnle. 
Sometimea  the  embryo-sac  in  the  ripe  aeed  remaina  dii- 
tinct  from  the  albumen  of  the  nucleus  (^.  541),  andre- 
tntuns  in  the  form  of  a  aac  whiah  euTelopa  the  embryo, 
as  in  the  Nymphteacem,  Piperacete,  and  Zingiberacea ; 
to  this  the  name  of  vilellug  has  been  given. 

The  endopleura  is  generally  of  a  soft  and  delicate 
nature,  although  sometimes  it  is  of  a  fleshy  character 
either  entirely  or  in  part.  It  is  usually  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  more  or  leas  trans- 
parent. This  layer  is  cloaely 
applied  to  the  nucleos  of  tha 
aeed,  which  it  accompanies  in 
all  its  foldings  and  windings; 
and  in  some  cases  even  dipa 
down  into  the  albumen  of  tlia 
nucleus,  and  thus  divides  it 
more  or  less  completely  into 
a  number  of  parts,  as  in  the 
Nutmeg  and  Betel-nnt  (/^. 
542,  p).     (See  ALBonEtr.) 

Aril  or  AriUtu, — Besidei 

the  two  integnmenta  deaoribed 

bove  aa  thoae  that  are  found 

I  all  aeeds,  we  oocaaionaUjr 

ad  on  the  aurfitoa    of  aeedi 

a   additional  integument,  of 

'  which  no  trace  is  visible  in  the 

ovule.     This  is  generally  of  a 

partial  nature  (^.  537,  A,  i), 

and  to  it  the  name  oE  aritlua  or  aril  has  been  given. 

Two  kinds  of  aril  ba.^e  ai«i  \«iwi.  ""  "     "■ '   '      ' 


leed  of  the  WMW  Water-IJlr 
(StfmpJura  alba)  cqt  Tertt- 
04UV.  r.  Fnnlaaliu.  t,  '- 
Arillus,    T.  iDteoumeatfl. 
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called  respectively  the  true  aril  and  the  false  aril  or 
irillode.  These  have  an  entirely  different  origin ;  thus, 
;he  true  aril  arises  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the 
3oats  of  the  ovule  already  described  (page  806),  that  is 
\jo  say,  it  makes  its  first  appearance  around  the  hilum  in 
l;he  form  of  an  annular  process  derived  from  the  placenta 
or  funiculus,  and  gradually  proceeds  upwards,  so  as  to 
produce  a  more  or  less  complete  additional  covering 
bo  the  seed,  on  the  outside  of  the  testa.  This  arillus 
is  well  seen  in  the  Nymphcea  {fig.  587,  a,  a).  But  the 
false  aril  or  arillode  arises  irom  the  micropyle,  and 


Fig.  538. 


Fig.  539. 


Fig.  540. 


Fig.  638.  Ovate  seed  of  Milkwort  (Polygala),  with  a  canincule  at 

its  base  or  hilum. Fig.  639.  Seed  of  Asarabacca  (Asarum), 

with  a  caruncole  on  the  side  ;  this  is  called  by  some  a  raphian 
arillus.- — Fig.  640.  Section  of  the  comose  seed  of  Epilobium ; 
the  tuft  of  hairs  is  sometimes  called  a  ohalazal  arillus. 

seems  to  be  a  development  or  expansion  of  the  exo- 
fitome,  which  gradually  extends  itself  over  the  testa,  to 
which  it  forms  a  covering,  and  after  thus  coating  the 
seed  it  may  be  even  bent  back  again  so  as  to  enclose 
the  micropyle.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  seed  of  the 
Nutmeg  plant,  where  it  forms  a  scarlet  covering  to  the 
testa,  and  which  is  known  in  commerce,  when  dried  and 
preserved,  under  the  name  of  mace.  In  descriptive 
botany  both  the  true  aril  and  arillode  are  commonly 
designated  under  the  general  term  of  aril. 

Catmncule  or  Strophiole. — This  ia  a  «dqsX\.  Vxt^'^Bc^x 
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protuberance  found  on  various  parts  of  the  testa ;  and 
always  developed,  like  the  aril  and  arillode,  subse- 
quent to  fertilisation.  In  the  Milkwort  {fig,  538)  a 
caruncule  is  situated  at  the  base  or  hilum  of  the  seed; 
in  the  Asarabacca  {fig,  539)  on  the  side ;  while  in  the 
Spurge  it  is  placed  at  the  exostome. 

2.  The  Nucleus  or  Kernel  {figs,  31,  emby  alhj 
and  537,  n). — The  nucleus  of  the  seed  corresponds  to 
the  same  portion  of  the  ovule  in  a  mature  condition 
In  order  to  understand  its  structure,  we  must  briefly 
narrate  the  changes  which  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule 
undergoes  after  the  process  of  fertilisation  has  been 
effected.  We  have  already  stated  that  at  an  early 
period  before  impregnation  has  taken  place,  a  quantity 
of  protoplasmic  matter  of  a  semi-fluid  nature  is  present 
in  the  embryo- sac.  Very  soon  after  fertilisation  has 
been  accomplished,  frequently  even  before  any  change 
is  apparent  in  the  germinal  vesicle,  a  number  of  cells 
are  produced  in  the  layer  of  protoplasm  lining  the 
embryo- sac.  These  cells,  which  contain  nutritive 
matters  of  various  kinds,  especially  designed  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  embryo  which  is  subsequently 
developed  in  the  sac,  are  usually  termed  endosperm 
cells.  The  cells  existing  outside  the  embryo-sac  also 
sometimes  become  filled  with  starch  and  other  nutritive 
material,  forming  what  has  been  called  the  pertsperm. 
But  as  a  general  rule  the  endosperm  is  far  more 
commonly  found. 

The  embryo,  in  the  course  of  its  development  by 
absorbing  the  nourishment  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
begins  to  enlarge,  and  in  so  doing  presses  upon  the  paren- 
chymatous cells  by  which  it  is  enclosed,  and  thus  causes 
their  absorption  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according 
to  the  size  to  which  it  ultimately  attains.  In  some 
qases  the  embryo  continues  to  develop  until  it  ultimately 
produces  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  parenchy- 
matous tissue  witbiu  iJcn^  embtYQ-oac^  as  well  as  the  sac 
itself,  but  also  of  tlaat  of  xl^^  ti\x^«vxa^«xASx»^^Ti.'siSs. 
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hole  interior  of  the  seed,  and  is  coated  directly  by 
iteguments.  But  at  other  times  the  embryo  does 
)velop  to  any  such  degree ;  in  which  case  it  is  sepa- 
f rom  the  integuments  by  a  mass  of  parenchyma- 
issue  of  varying  thickness  which  may  be  derived 
that  of  the  nucleus  itself,  or  from  both  that  of  the 
us  and  embryo-sac  according  to  the  extent  to 
I  the  embryo  has  developed.  To  the  tissue  which 
3h  seeds  thus  remains  and  forms  a  solid  mass  round 
nbryo,  the  name  of  the  albumen  has  been  com- 
f  applied ;  but  as  the  nature  of  this  substance  is 
ent  from  that  called  by  chemists  vegetable  albu- 

it  is  now  often  designated  as  the  perispemi  or 
perm  according  to  its  origin  as  described  above. 

endosperm  and  pertsperm  may 
m  in  the  seeds  of  Nymphasa  {Jig. 

and  Piper.  As  the  general 
albumen  is  the  best  understood 
is  country,  we  shall  in  future 

commonly  employ  it  in  this 
le,  and  so  long  as  we  recollect 
igin  and  nature,  its  adoption  can 
.0  no  confusion. 

rom  the  above  considerations  it 
■e  evident  that  the  nucleus  o£  the 
may  either  consist  o£  the  em- 
alone,  as  in  the  Bean  and  Pea 
529) ;  or  of  the  embryo  enclosed 
mmen,  as  in  the  Nyrtiphcea  {fig, 

and  Poppy  {fig,  31,  alb).  We 
two  parts,  therefore,  to  describe 
istituents  of  the  nucleus,  namely, 
bumen  and  the  embryo. 

Albumen,  Endosperm,  and  Pensperm, — Those 
which  have  the  embryo  surrounded  by  albumen, 
5,  by  either  endosperm  or  perisperm,  or  both,  are 
3  be  albuminous  ;  while  those  in  which  it  is  absent 
aidumtnous. 


Fig.  641.  Vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  ripe  seed 
of  the  White  Water 
Lily,  showing  the 
embryo  imbedded 
in  albumen  {endo- 
sperm)^ and  enclosed 
in  the  remains  of 
the  embryo-sao  or 
Titellus,  and  on  the 
oatside  of  this  the 
albumen  {peri- 
$perm.\  surrounded 
by  the  integuments. 
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The  ce!h  of  the  albumen  coatsin  Tarioas  Bubstances, 
such  as  starch,  aleurone  grains,  oily  matters,  Ac,  sad 
thus  act  as  reservoirs  of  antrimeut  for  the  une  of  the 
embryo  daring  the  process  of  germination.  Them 
varying  contents  of  the  cells,  together  with  certwi 
ditferenceB  in  the  conaisteace  of  their  walls,  cause  the 
albumen  to  assume  different  appearances  in  ripe  oeedi, 
and  thus  frequently  to  afford  good  characteristdc  w 
distinctive  marks  of  different  seeds.  Thus,  the  albumM 
is  described  as  tnealg,  starchy,  or  farinacMus,  when  it» 
cells  are  filled  with  starch-granules,  as  in  the  Cereal 
grains ;  it  ia  said  to  hejleshy,  as  in  the  Heartsease,  whsD 
its  walls  are  soft  and  thick ;  or  when  its  cells  contain  oil- 
globules,  as  in  the  Poppy,it  ia  oily\ 
Fia.  5i2.  or  when  the  cells  are  sofi,  and 

chiefly  formed  of  mucilage,  as  in 
the  Mallow,  it  is  trmcilagiaone ;  or 
when  the  cells  are  thickened  bj 
layers  of  a  hardened   nature,  so 
that  they  become  of  a  homy  con- 
sistence, as  in  the  seeds  of  the 
Coffee  plant,  the  albumen  is  de- 
scribed as  horny.     These  different 
kinds  of  albumen  are  frequently 
^^,  more  or  less  modified  in  different 
je  Beiei-nnc  sceds  by  the  admixture  of  one 
Mm  Mr,M^i«*»).  ..  with  the  other. 

HsTD&^a  of  periantn.   /.  i  .  i         h 

Pericarp,  y.  Rnminnted  Generally  speakiog,  the  albn- 
Cb^.  **"  "^'  ''  »n™  presents  a  uniform  appear- 
ance throughout;  but  at  other 
times  it  is  more  or  leas  separated  into  distinct  compart' 
meiits  by  the  folding  inwards  of  the  endopleura  as 
already  described  (see  page  314).  In  the  latter  caaa 
the  albumen  is  said  io  be  ruminated,  ss  in  the  Nutm^ 
and  Betel-nut  {fig.  542,  p). 

b.  The  Embrt/o  is  ^e  rudimentary  plant,  and  is 
therefore  necesaariVj  ^reaetit  \n  B.\.Vtroa  wsda,  of  which 
it  ia  the  most  important  part,    "i^.  ^»^i\»:^n»'^^S,■et«R.\•M^^ 


Flu.  M!-  VerOcal  Motion  of 
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in  a  rudimentary  state,  all  the  essential  parts  of  which 
a  plant  is  ultimately  composed.     Thus  we  distinguish, 
as  already  noticed  in  our  first  chapter  (page  18),  three 
parts  in  the  embryo ;  namely,  a  radicle,  plumule,  and 
one  or  more  cotyledons.     These  parts  may  be  readily 
recognised  in  many  seeds ;  thus  in  the  embryo  of  the 
Pea  {Jig,  12),  the  two  fleshy  lobes  c,  c,  are  the  coty- 
ledona,  between  which  there  is  situated  a  little  axis, 
t  (tigellum),  the   upper   part   or  bud-like   portion   of 
which  is  the  plumule,  n,  and   the   lower  part,  r,  the 
radicle.     The   tigellum,  or   hypocotyledonary  axis,   is 
generally  a  mere  point,  but  at  other  times  it  forms  a 
short  stalk  (Jig,  14,  t).    Plants  which  thus  possess  two 
cotyledons  in  their  embryo  are  called  Dicotyledonous, 
But  there  are  plants  in  which,  as  already  noticed,  there 
is  commonly  but  one  cotyledon  present  (Jig.  544,  c),  and 
which  are  accordingly  termed  Monocotyledonous,     In 
rare  instances,  however,  a  monocotyledonous  embryo  has 
more  than  one  cotyledon,  and  then  the  second  cotyledon 
alternates  with  the  first,  instead  of  being  opposite  to  it, 
as  is  invariably  the  case  with  the  two  cotyledons  ot 
Dicotyledonous  plants.     By   the  difference  thus  pre- 
sented in  the  embryos  of  Flowering  Plants,  they  are 
divided,  as  already  noticed,  into  the  two  great  classes 
of  Dicotyledones  and  Monocotyledones, 

(a)  The  Monocotyledonous  Embryo, — The  parts  of 
a  monocotyledonous  embryo  are,  in  general,  by  no 
means  so  apparent  as  those  of  the  Dicotyledones. 
Thus  the  embryo  at  first  sight  externally  usually 
appears  to  be  a  solid  undivided  body  of  a  cylindrical  or 
somewhat  club-shaped  form,  as  in  Triglochin  {fig,  543)  ; 
but  if  this  be  more  carefully  examined,  a  little  slit  or 
chink,  /,  will  be  observed  on  one  side  near  the  base  ; 
and  if  a  vertical  section  be  made  parallel  to  this  slit,  a 
small  conical  projection  will  be  noticed,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  plumule ;  and  now,  by  making  a  hori- 
zontal section,  the  cotyledon  will  be  obBexved  to  b^^ 
folded  round  the  plumule,  which  it  "had  liJciU^  ^\siO'^\. 
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entirely  removed  from  view,  only  leaving  a  little  slit 
corresponding  to  the  union  of  the  margins  o£  the 
cotyledon ;  and  which  slit  thus  became  an  external 
indication  of  the  presence  of  the  plumule. 

In  other  monocotyledonous  embryos  the  different 
parts  are  more  manifest ;  thus,  in  many  Grasses,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Oat  (^fig»  498),  the  cotyledon,  c,  only  par- 
tially encloses  the  plumule,  ^,  and  radicle,  r ;  and  thus 


Fig. 643. 


Fig.  644. 


Fig.  543.  Embryo  of  Triglochin.  r.  Ra- 
dicle. /.  Slit  corresponding  to  the  plu- 
mule, c.  Cotyledon.   Prom  Jussleu. 

Fig.  644.  Germinating  embryo  of  the 
Oat.  r.  Rootlets  coming  through 
sheaths,  co.  c.  Cotyledon,  g.  Young 
stem. 


these  parts  may  be  readily  observed  in  a  hollow  space 
on  its  surface. 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  radicle  is  usually 
rounded  (Jig.  543,  r),  and  it  is  through  this  point 
that  the  roots,  r,  burst  in  germination  (^Jig.  544 ; 
see  page  124).  The  radicle  is  usually  much  shorter 
than  the  cotyledon,  and  generally  thicker  and  denser  in 
its  nature ;  but  in  some  embryos  it  is  as  long,  or  even 
longer,  in  which  case  tVift  ^mbT-^o  i^a  called  macro- 
podous. 
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(b)  The  Dicotyledonous  Embryo. — These  embtyoa 
iry  very  much  in  form ;  moat  frequently  ihey  are  more 
less  oval,  as  in  the  Bean  and  Almond  {fig.  545),  where 
e  embryo  consiats  of  two  nearly  equal  cotyledons,  c, 
'tween  which  is  enclosed  a  small  axia  or  tigellum,  t, 
le  upper  part  of  which,  g,  is  the  plumule,  and  the 
wer,  r,  the  radicle.  The  tigellum  upon  germination 
jpeara  aa  a  little  stalk  {Jig.  14,  (),  supporting  the 
rtyledons. 

In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  the  two  cotyledons  are 


mQvea,   c,  ihe  cotjledou 
lnnmle.    I.  Tigellum.    C. 


sarly  of  equal  size,  as  in  the  Pea  {fig.  12,  c,  c)  ;  but 
I  Bome  embryos,  as  in  some  Uirmas  {fig.  546,  c',  c), 
ley  are  very  unequal.  Again,  while  the  cotyledoDa 
nially  form  the  greater  part  of  the  embryo  {Jig. 
},  c,  c),  in  other  instances,  ae  in  Pekea  kutyrosa 
Sg.  547,  c)  ihey  form .  but  a  small  portion.  A^in, 
,e  cotyledons  are  sometimes  altogether  absent,  as 
Cascutai  while  at  other  times  their  number  is 
creased,  and  this  may  either  occur  as  an  irregular 
laracter,  or  SB  a  regular  condition,  tia  mmait^  Ci'iii'fisxas 
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(^fig,  549,  c),  where  we  frequently  find  six,  nine,  or 
even  fifteen  cotyledons ;  hence  such  embryos  have  been 
termed  polycotyledonous.  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  this  appearance  of  a  larger  number  of 
cotyledons  than  is  usual  in  Dicotyledonous  plants, 
arises  from  the  normal  number  becoming  divided  down 
to  their  base  into  segments.  In  all  cases  where  the 
number  of  cotyledons  is  thus  increased,  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  whorl  (^fig»  549,  c). 

Fig.  548.  Fig.  649.  Fig.  560. 


Fig.  548.  Embryo  of  the  Lime-tree  {Tilia  mropced).     c,  c.  Cotyle- 
dons, each  \^ith  five  lobes  arranged  in  a  palmate  manner,   r. 

Eadicle. Fig.  649.  The  so-called  polycotyledonous  embryo  of  a 

species  of  Pinus  beginning  to  genninate.    c  Cotyledons,    r.  Ra- 
dicle, t.  Tigellum. Fig.  660.  The  embryo  of  Geranium  molle.  e. 

Cotyledons,  each  of  which  is  somewhat  lobed,  and  famished  with 
a  petiole,  p.    r.  Eadicle. 

The  cotyledons  are  usually  thick  and  fleshy,  as 
those  of  the  Bean  and  Almond  (^Jig.  545),  in  which 
case  they  are  termed  fleshy ;  at  other  times  they  are 
thin  and  leaf-like,  as  in  the  Lime  (Jig*  548,  c,  c),  when 
they  are  said  to  he  foliaceous. 

The  cotyledons  are  commonly  sessile,  and  their 
margins  are  usually  entire,  but  exceptions  occur  to 
both  these  characters;  thus,  in  Geranium  molle  (Jig. 
550 f  p)f  they  are  peUo\a\.^\  ^ViV^  vDL'Oci^\I\!Kkfc  ^S/^.5v48^ 
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c,  c)  they  are  distinctly  lobed ;  and  in  the  Geranium 
[fig,  550,  c),  they  are  also  somewhat  divided  at  their 
margins. 

The  cotyledons  also  vary  in  their  relative  positions 
to  each  other.  Generally  they  are  placed  parallel,  or 
face  to  face,  as  in  the  Almond  {fig,  545),  and  Pea  (^fig. 
12);  but  they  frequently  depart  widely  from  such  a 
relation,  and  assume  others  analogous  to  those  already 
described  in  speaking  of  the  vernation  of  leaves  and  the 
aestivation  of  the  floral  envelopes.  Thus  each  of  the 
cotyledons  may  be  reclinate,  conduplicate^  circinate^ 
equitantj  or  ohvolute^  &c. 


Fig.  551. 


Fig.  552. 


Fig.  553. 


Fig.  651.  Vertical  section  of  the  seed  of  the  Pansy.    K  Hilum.    pi. 
Embryo  with  its  radicle,  r,  and  cotyledons,  co.    ch.  Chalaza.    al. 

Albumen,   ra.  Raphe.  The  embryo  is  erect  or  homotropous. 

Fig.  652.  Vertical  section  of  the  seed  of  the  Poppy,  with  the  em- 
bryo slightly  curved  in  the  axis  of  albumen. Fig.  563.  Ver- 
tical section  of  the  seed  of  BuniaSj  showing  its  spiral  embryo. 

The  position  of  the  radicle  in  relation  to  the  cotyle- 
dons is  also  liable  to  much  variation.  Thus  the  radicle 
may  follow  the  same  direction  as  the  cotyledons,  or  a 
different  one.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  embryo  be 
straight,  the  radicle  will  be  more  or  less  continuous  in 
a  straight  line  with  the  cotyledons  (fig.  551,  r)  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  embryo  is  curved,  the  radicle  will  be 
curved  also  (^fig,  552),  and  sometimes  the  curvature  is 
so  great  that  a  spiral  is  formed  (fig,  553).  In  the 
latter  case,  where  the  direction  of  the  cotyledons  and 
radicle  is  different,  the  latter  may  form  an  acute,  obtuse, 
or  right  angle  to  them  ;  or  be  folded  back,  to  «vxOc\.  ^xi 

Y  2 
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extent  as  to  lie  parallel  to  the  cotyledons,  in  which  case 
the  radicle  may  be  either  applied  to  their  margins  (jig, 
555,  r)y  when  the  cotyledons  are  said  to  be  (zccumberU; 
or  against  the  back  of  one  of  them  (^Jig.  554,  r),  when 
the  cotyledons  are  incumhenU 

We  have  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  allude  briefly  to 
the  relation  which  the  embryo  itself  bears  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  seed,  and  to  the  pericarp  or  cell  in  which 
it  is  placed. 

Relation  of  the  Embryo  to  the  other  Parts  of  the  Seed^ 
and  to  the  Fruit. — ^In  the  first  place  with  regard  to  the 


Fig.  654. 


Fig.  555. 


Fig.  556. 


•  r 


Fiff.  554.  Embryo  of  the  Woad  (Isatis  tinctoria).  1.  Undivided.  2. 
Horizontal  section,  c.  Cotyledons,  r.  Radicle. Fig.  665.  Em- 
bryo of  the  Wallflower.    1.  Undivided.    2.  Horizontal  section. 

r.  Radicle,    c.    Cotyledons. Fig.  556.  Vertical  section  of  the 

achseninm  of  the  Nettle,  containing  a  single  seed.    /.  Intega- 
ments  of  the  seed.   pi.  Placenta,    r.  Radicle.    sU  Stigma. 


albumen.  It  must  necessarily  happen  that  when  the 
albumen  is  present,  the  size  of  the  embryo  will  be  in 
the  inverse  proportion  to  it ;  thus  in  Grasses  (fig.  498) 
we  have  a  large  deposit  of  albumen  and  but  a  smaU 
embryo,  while  in  the  Nettle  (^fig.  556)  the  embryo  ia 
large  and  the  albumen  very  small.  The  embryo  may 
be  either  external  to  the  albumen  (^fig*  498),  and 
thus  in  contact  with.  tVve  m\.^^\3iTaft\vta^  as  in  Grasses, 
in  which  case  it  is  desctWi^^  ^"a  ex\eTaa\\  ot  S^TSiaKj\#ii 
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surrounded  by  the  albumen  od  all  aides,  except  on  ita 
radicular  extremity,  as  in  the  Paney  i^fig-  ^^Oi  w^d 
it  is  internal. 

Tfae  embryo  is  said  to  be  axile  or  axial  when  it  has 
the  same  direction  aa  the  axis  of  the  seed  (jig.  551,  pV); 
or  when  this  condition  in  not  complied  ivilh,  it  ia 
ahaxileoT  eccentric  (Jig.  557, pi}.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
embryo  ia  frequently  altogether  on  the  outaide  of  ihe 
albumen  {^g.  558,  emb),  when  it  is  deacribed  as  peri- 
phericai. 

As  a  general  character  the  radicle  is  turned  towards 
the  mici'O^le  {fig.  557,  »■),  in  which  case  it  ia  said  to 

■  FlO.  E57.  FlO.  668. 


be  homohlastic,  and  the  cotyledonary  extremity  to  the 
chalaza,  ch.  Some  apparent  exceptions  to  theae  relative 
positions  occur  in  the  Euphorhiaccie,  and  a  few  other 
plants,  when  the  radicle  ia  described  as  enanliohlaslic; 
but  such  are  merely  accidental  deviations  arising  from 
certain  trifling  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  parts  uf  the  seed. 

While  the  relation  of  the  radicle  and  cotyledonoua 
portion  is  thus  Been  to  be  generally  constant,  it  must 
necessarily  happen  from  the  varying  relation  which  the 
hilum    bears  to  the  micropyle  and  cha\«3.a,  \W\.  \\a 
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relation  to  the  radicle  and  cotyledonary  portion  of  the 
embryo  must  also  vary  in  like  manner.  Thus  in  an 
orthotropous  seed  (^fig-  557),  the  chalaza  and  hilum 
coincide  with  each  other,  and  the  radicle  is  then  turned 
towards  the  apex  of  the  seed,  and  the  cotyledonarj 
portion  to  the  chalaza  and  hilum;  in  this  case  the 
embryo  is  said  to  be  antitropous  or  inverted.  In  an 
anatropous  seed  (^fig*  551),  where  the  micropyle  is 
contiguous  to  the  hilum,  h,  and  the  chalaza,  c^,  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  the  radicle,  r,  will  point  towards 
the  hilum  or  base  of  the  seed,  and  then  the  embryo  is 
said  to  be  erect  or  homotropous.  In  a  campylotropous 
seed,  where  the  chalaza  and  micropyle  are  both  near 
to  the  hilum  {fig,  558),  the  two  extremities  of  the 
embryo,  which  in  such  cases  is  generally  peripherical, 
become  also  approximated,  and  it  is  said  to  be  am- 
phitropous. 

We  have  now  lastly  to  explain  the  different  terms 
which  are  in  use  to  express  the  relations   which  the 
radicle  of  the  embryo  bears  to  the  cavity  or  cell  in 
which  it  is  placed.     We  have  already  stated  that  the 
terms  used  in  defining  the  position  of  the  seed  to  the 
same  cavity  are  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  pre- 
viously mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  ovule  (page 
305).     But  as  regards  the  radicle,  this  is  said  to  be 
superior  or  ascending  (figs,  556,  r,  and  557,  r),  when  it 
is  directed  towards  the  apex  of  the  cell ;    inferior  or 
descending  when  it  points  to  the  base ;    centripetal  if 
turned  inwards  towards  the  axis  or  centre  ;  and  centri' 
fugal  when  it  is  turned  towards  the  sides. 


Section  7.     Theoretical  Structure,  or  General 
Morphology  of  the  Flower. 

Having  now  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
different  organs  of  the  ^o'wet,^^  wt^  va.  ^  position  to 
examinQ  in  detail  the  tlci^ox^  ^\i\c3cL\i^'&\i^^\i.\AT^\»^'5i^- 
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tantly  in  view  in  their  description,  namely,  that  they 
re  all  modifications  of  one  common  type — the  leaf;  for 
i  is  now  universally  admitted  that  all  the  organs  of  the 
ower  are  formed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  leaf,  or,  in 
ther  words,  that  they  are  homologous  parts,  and  that 
ley  owe  their  differences  to  special  causes  connected 
dth  the  functions  which  they  have  severally  to  per- 
jrm.  Thus  the  leaf,  being  designed  to  elaborate  nutri- 
lent  for  the  support  of  the  plant,  has  a  form,  structure, 
nd  colour  which  are  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  while 
le  parts  of  the  flower,  being  designed  for  the  purpose 
f  reproduction,  have  a  structure  and  appearance  which 
liable  them  to  perform  their  several  functions. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  bract  is 
losely  allied  to  the  leaf,  from  its  structure,  figure,  form, 
ad  colour,  and  from  the  ordinary  development  of  one  or 
lore  buds  in  its  axil.  But  in  order  to  be  perfectly 
Dnvinced  of  this  analogy,  let  anyone  examine  the 
oxglove  or  the  Paeony,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that 
11  stages  of  transition  occur  between  leaves  and  bracts, 
)  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  doubt  their  being 
omologous  parts. 

That  the  sepals  are  homologous  with  leaves  is 
roved,  not  only  by  their  colour  and  other  characters, 
ut  also  by  the  fact,  that  many  flowers  exhibit  in  a 
itural  condition  a  gradual  transition  between  sepals 
id  bracts,  and  the  latter,  as  already  noticed,  are 
jadily  referable  to  the  leaf  as  the  type.  Thus,  in  the 
amellia  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  where  the  bracts 
id  and  the  sepals  begin.  In  the  Marsh  Mallow  (Jig. 
79)  and  Strawberry,  again,  the  five  sepals  in  the 
owers  of  the  two  respectively  alternate  with  five 
racts :  and  the  difi^culty  of  distinguishing  them  is  so 
reat,  that  some  botanists  call  both  sets  of  organs  by 
le  name  of  sepals.  In  many  flowers  in  a  natural  con- 
ition,  therefore,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
^pals  and  leaves ;  and  this  analogy  is  at  once  proved 
•  demonstration   by   the   fact   thiati  in  iiiOivaXxow&  ^x 
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abnormal  flowers  of  the  Rose,  Clover,  PrimroK  (Jg. 
559),  and  other  plants,  tie  sepals  are  frequently  «n- 
vert«cl  into  true  leaves. 

We  now  pnHB  to  the  petals,  and  although  tlieeeiii 
the  uiajori^  of  flowers  are  of  a  different  coloar  to 
leaves  and  sepals,  ;et  in 
Fia.BBS.  their    flattened  charac- 

ter and  general  stractnre 
they  are  essentially  tie 
same ;  and  their  analogy 
to  leaves  is  also  proved 
in  many  natural  floven 
by  the    gradual  trsiui- 
tiona  exhibited  between 
them    and    the    sepal)- 
This  is  remarkably  tlie 
isPrtm-  case  in  the  White  Water- 
™t™ri^™8.°P^u:Xrr°"*^  lily,  where   the  flowers 
present    several   whorla 
of  floral  envelopes,  which  so  resemble  one  another  in 
their  general  appearance  and  colour,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  say  where  the  sepals  end  and  the  petals 
begin.     In  many  other  instances,  also,  there  is  no  Other 
way  of  distinguishing  between  the  parts  of  the  calyx 
and  those  of  the  corolla,  than  by  their  different  poa- 
tions, — the   calyx  being   the  outer  series,  the   corolla 
the  inner.     The  analogy  between   petals   and  leaves 
is  still  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  former  ar« 
occasionally  green,  as  in  certain  species  of  Cobcea,  and 
also  from   their   being   occasionally   converted,  either 
entirely  or  partially,  into  leaves.     We  therefore  con- 
clude that  petals,  like  sepals  and  bracts,  are  homologous 
with  leaves. 

The  stamen  is,  of  all  organs,  the  one  which  has  the 
least  resemblance  to  the  leaf.  If  its  structure,  however, 
be  carefully  examined,  the  different  parts  of  die  leaf 
may  be  clearly  recogmaedmtb'Mft  of  the  stamen  ;  more- 
over,  we  find  that  in  man'j  ■^anXa  'Caa  ^aaia  \*sKsoift 
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gradually  transformed  into  stamens.  This  is  remarkably 
the  case  in  the  White  Water-lily  {fig.  875)  ;  thus  in 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  the  inner  series  of  petals 
gradually  become  narrower,  and  the  upper  extremity 
of  each  petal  exhibits  at  first  two  little  swellings,  which, 
in  those  placed  still  more  internal,  become  true  anthers 
containing  pollen.  From  the  fact  that  the  stamens  can 
thus  be  shown  to  be  merely  modified  petals,  while  ^the 
latter  have  been  already  proved  to  be  modified  leaves, 
it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  stamens  are  so  also. 
If  we  now  refer  to  what  takes  place  in  many  cultivated 
flowers  we  have  conclusive  evidence  at  once  aflbrded 
to  us  of  the  leaf-like  nature  of  stamens.  Thus,  in  what 
are  called  double  flowers,  the  number  of  petals  is 
principally  increased  by  the  conversion  of  stamens  into 
petals ;  hence  the  number  of  the  latter  increases  as 
the  former  decreases.  Thus,  if  a  double  Rose  be  ex- 
amined, all  sorts  of  transitions  may  be  observed  between 
true  petals  and  stamens.  In  other  cases  the  stamens 
have  been  actually  transformed  into  true  leaves.  As 
far  as  the  stamens,  therefore,  we  have  no  difliculty  in 
tracing,  both  in  the  normal  and  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  a  regular  and  gradual  trans- 
ition from  the  ordinary  leaves,  thus  forming  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  being  formed  upon  a  common  type 
with  them. 

As  regards  the  carpel,  we  find  that  transitional 
states  between  the  stamen  and  carpel  are  unknown  in 
the  normal  condition  of  flowers,  the  difference  in  the 
functions  performed  by  them  respectively  being  so 
opposite  that  it  necessarily  leads  to  corresponding 
differences  in  structure.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to 
monstrosities  or  deviations  from  ordinary  structure  for 
examples  of  such  conditions.  Even  these  are  by  no 
means  common.  Such  may,  however,  be  occasionally 
found  in  the  Houseleek,  some  Poppies,  and  in  other  plants. 
In  a  paper  published  by  the  author  in  the  Fharma- 
ceutical  Journal  for  March,  1856,  a  'v^rj  x^Tjaax^s^^Ji^^ 
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instance  of  this  transition  from  stamens  to  carpels  was 
described;  it  occurred  in  the  Papaver  bracteatum. 
Such  examples  clearly  prove  that  the  stamens  and 
Ciirpels  are  formed  upon  a  common  type,  and  hence 
that  the  latter  are,  like  the  former,  homologous  organs 
with  leaves.  The  analogy  of  the  carpel  to  the  leaf  is, 
however,  constantly  shown  in  cultivated  flowers,  even 
in  f\^  more  striking  manner  than  the  stamen  is  thus 
proved  to  be  a  modified  condition  of  that  organ.  Thus 
in  many  double  flowers,  as  in  Hoses,  the  carpels,  as 
well  as  the  stamens,  become  transformed  into  petals. 
It  is  by  no  means  rare,  again,  to  find  the  carpels 
transformed  into  true  leaves,  as  in  the  Double  Cherry 
iji'js.  415-417),  as  already  fully  described  when  speak- 
ing of  the  carpel.  We  have,  therefore,  as  regards  the 
carpel,  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  its  being 
formed  upon  a  common  type  with  the  leaf,  and  that  it 
is  consequently  homologous  with  it. 

The  carpel  being  thus  shown  to  be  homologous 
with  the  leaf,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  fruit 
is  likewise  a  modified  condition  of  the  leaf,  since  it  is 
formed  of  one  or  more  carpels  in  a  matured  state. 

Further  proof  of  the  homologous  nature  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  to  the  leaf  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  the  floral  axis,  instead  of  producing  flowers,  will 
sometimes  bear  whorls  of  true  leaves.  In  other  cases 
the  axis  becomes  prolonged  beyond  the  flower,  as  in 
cultivated  Roses  (Jig.  560),  or  beyond  the  fruit  (Jig. 
561),  and  becomes  a  true  branch  bearing  leaves.  To 
this  elongation  of  the  axis  the  term  median  prolification 
is  usually  applied. 

When  a  sepal  becomes  a  petal,  or  a  petal  a  stamen, 
or  a  stamen  a  carpel,  the  changes  which  take  place  are 
said  to  be  owing  to  ascending  or  direct  metamorphosis. 
But  when  a  carpel  becomes  a  stamen,  or  a  stamen  a 
petal,  or  petal  a  sepal,  or  if  any  of  these  organs 
hecome  transformed  into  a  \ea.^,  tkiaii  called  retrograde 
or  descending  metamorphosis. 
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We  have  thus  proved  by  the  most  conclusive  fecte, 
that  all  the  organs  of  the  flower  are  formed  upon  a 
common  type  witli  the  leaf,  and  differ  only  in  their 


special  development,  or,  in  other  worda,  that  they  are 
homologous  parts.  Hence  a  flower-bud  is  analogous  to 
a  leaf-bud,  as  we  have  already  stated  (.?age  IT^V  and 
\be  Sower  itself  to  a  branch  the  iiH«riao4«B  ()i  ■^Vw^  ax* 
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but  slightly  developed,  so  that  all  its  parts  are  situated 
in  nearly  the  same  plane ;  and,  as  flower-buds  are  thus 
analogous  to  leaf-buds,  their  parts  are  also  necessarily 
subject  to  similar  laws  of  development  and  arrangement, 
and  hence  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  gives  the  clue  to  that 
of  the  former. 


CHAPTER  V. 


REPRODUCTIVE   ORGANS   OF   CRTPTOGAMOUS,    FLOWERLESS, 
OR   ACOTTLEDONOUS   PLANTS. 

The  nutritive  organs  of  Cryptogamous  plants  have  been 
already  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  General 
Morphology  of  the  Plant,  and  in  the  sections  treating  of 
the  stem,  root,  and  leaf.  But  their  reproductive  organs 
have  at  present  been  only  very  generally  referred  to, 
hence  we  now  proceed  to  describe  them  as  fully  as  our 
space  will  allow. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  Cryptogamia  differ 
widely  from  those  of  the  Phanerogamia ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  they  have  no  flowers  properly  so  called, 
and  hence  such  plants  are  termed  Flowerless.  But 
although  these  plants  have  no  flowers,  and  therefore  no 
true  stamens  or  carpels,  they  have  organs  which  per- 
form analogous  functions  to  them  and  to  which  the 
names  of  Antheridia,  Pistillidia,  or  Archegonia,  and 
others,  have  been  applied.  As  these  organs  are,  how- 
ever, more  or  less  concealed  or  obscure,  Flowerless 
plants  have  been  also  called  Cryptogamous,  which 
signifies,  literally,  concealed  sexes.  The  term  asexual^ 
which  was  formerly  applied  to  them,  has  now  been 
proved  to  be  generally  incorrect. 

Secondly,  as  Cryptogamous  plants  have  no  flowers, 
they  do  not  produce  true  seeds  or  parts  containing  a 
rudimentary  plant  or  embtyo*,  but,  instead  of  seeds, 
tbey  form  reproductive  "bodi^a  csX\^^  spoxfts^^Vx^Nsw 
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most  cases  consist  of  one  cell  (or  rarely,  two  or  more),  with 
commonly  one  or  two  coats,  and  enclosing  granular  and 
other  matters.  The  term  spore  is,  however,  used  in  a 
very  varied  sense,  as  our  sketch  of  the  Reproductive 
Organs  of  the  Cryptogamia  will  show.  As  used  above, 
it  is  intended  to  apply  to  asexual  reproductive  cells. 
A  spore,  having  no  embryo,  can  have  no  cotyledonary 
body,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  an  embryo,  con- 
sequently flowerless  plants  have  been  also  called  Acoty- 
ledonous.  In  germination,  again,  as  the  spores  have  no 
rudimentary  stem  or  root,  they  have  commonly  no 
definite  growth,  but  this  takes  place  by  an  indifferent 
extension  of  one  or  both  of  their  membranes.  But  some 
exceptions  are  afforded  to  this  latter  peculiarity  by 
certain  spores  which  have  on  their  outer  membrane 
certain  spots  or  pores,  through  which,  in  germination, 
little  threads  are  protruded  from  an  extension  of  their 
inner  membrane.  The  threads  which  are  thus  produced 
by  the  germination  of  spores  may  either  reproduce  the 
plant  directly,  or  give  rise  to  an  intermediate  body  of 
varying  form,  called  the  prothalUunif  prothallus,  or  pro- 
embryo  {fig,  566),  from  which  the  fructiferous  or  fruit- 
bearing  frond  or  stem  ultimately  springs. 

The  Cryptogamous  plants  have  been  arranged,  as 
already  noticed  (see  page  11),  in  two  great  divisions, 
called  Cormophytes  and  Thallophytes,  under  which 
heads  we  shall  therefore  give  a  sketch  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  the  different  natural' orders  which  are  com- 
prised respectively  within  them. 

Section  1.     Reproductive  Organs  of  Cormophytes. 

Cormophytes,  or,  as  they  are  also  termed,  Acrogens, 
have  been  divided  into  several  sub-divisions  or  Natural 
Orders,  Those  commonly  distinguished  by  botanists 
are,  the  FiUces,  Equisetacece,  MarsileacecBj  Lycopodiacece, 
Muscij  and  the  HepaticacecB, 

1.  FiLicEs  OB  Ferns. — The  irufi\.\?LQ.^>3iftTi  od  '^'^'sii^ 
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plants  consists  of  little  somewhat  rounded  cases,  called 
sporangia,  capsules, or  theccE(fiff.  562,«p),Bprmgingco!ii- 
monly  from  the  Teins  on  the  under  Burfeoe  or  back  of 
their  leaves  or  fronds  (jfy«.  562  and  563);  or  in  some  few 
instances,  as  in  Acrostichmn,  from  the  upper  surface; 
and  containing  aporea  in  their  interior.  The  sporangii 
are  arranged  in  little  heaps  called  aori,  which  vaij 
much  in  form  (Jigs.  562,  sp,  and  563,  s)  ;  and  are 
either  naked,  aa  in  Poli/podium  (Jig.  562),  or  covered 


FiQ.  663. 


FIO.  664. 


by  a  thin  membranous  layer  continuous  with  the 
epidermis,  which  is  called  the  indusium  or  involuere, 
as  in  Aepidium  Filix-mas  (fig.  563).  Sometimes  the 
sporangia  are  so  densely  compacted  that  no  intervening 
parenchyma  can  be  distinguished — the  latter  being 
destroyed  by  the  excessive  development  of  the  former; 
in  which  cases,  instead  of  beioj  collected  in  sori  on 
the  back  of  the  Eionda,  ftia^  ^^-ewa  aa  \\'&ft  >»;&» 
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ranged  in  a  spiked  manner  on  a  simple  or  branched 
etas',  aa  in  Osmunda  (Jig.  5B4). 

The  capsule  is  a  little  cellular  bag  or  case  (^.  565, 
,  usiially  stalked,  p,  and  more  or  less  completely  sur- 
lunded  by  a  ring  or  annulua  ;  this  ring  is  frequently 
Bstic,  and  thus  causes  the  bursting  of  the  cap.^ule 
hen  ripe,  and  the  escape  of  its  contained  spores.  In 
>me  Fema  the  ring  is  imperfect,  and  in  othera  it  ia 
together  wanting:  hence  Fema  provided  with  a  ring 


Fie.  665. 


Fio.  E68. 


nd  have  tw 
Ibo,  the  out 

a-eaks,   ridg 

mer  coat  ia  first  protruded 


h       f 


se       which  it  ia  absent 

wha  angular  in  form, 

11      and,  like  them, 

y  11  wish  or  brownish 

h  d  with  little  points, 

In  germination  the 

1  thefotmo'' 
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tube  through  an  aperture  in  the  outer  coat,  whioh  nlti- 
Diat«l]'  hursts,  and  the  tubular  prolongation,  by  cell- 
divisioQ,  forms  a  thin  flat  green  parenchymatous  ex- 
piiiision,  called  a  prolkalUum  {Jig.  566),  from  which  me 
or  more  radical  fibres,  or  root-haira,  are  commonly  pro- 
duced in  its  earliest  stage.  On  the  under  sur&tce  oF 
this  body  (_fig.  566)  there  are  soon  produced  two 
different  structures,  called  anthridia  and  arckegom, 
which  represent  respectively  the  andrtecium  and  gyniE- 
cium  of  Flowering  plants.  The  antheridia  are  cellnlar 
bodies  {fig.  567)  containing  other  minute  cells  called 

Fis.  667.  Fig.  668. 


sperm-cells,  se,  in  which  are  developed  spiral  ciliated 
filaments,  sp,  the  antberozoids.  The  arckegtmia  [fig. 
568)  are  little  cellular  papillce  of  a  somewhat  oval  fbnn, 
with  a  canal  iu  their  centre  leading  to  a  cavity  wbich 
has  been  called  the  embryo-sac,  and  in  which  is  a  cell 
termed  the  germ-eell  or  germ-corpuscle.  Impregnation 
takes  place  by  the  contact  of  the  antherozoids  with  the 
germ-cell  or  germ-corpuscle,  and  from  the  development 
of  this,  alWr  fertilisation,  ultimately  the  plant  with 
fronds  bearing  capsules  ia  produced. 

Tie  Ferns  are  thus  aaeiv  \a  eiiiilaA.  «i  "Ssi^t  -pn-wi 
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o  generations :  in  the  first  of  which  the  spore  produces 
Jialloid  expansion,  with  antheridia  and  archegonia — 
a  prothallium  or  sexual  generation ;  and  in  the  second, 
new  plant  resembling  the  one  from  which  the  spore 
is  originally  derived — the  asexual  generation  or  Fern 
oper.  Thus,  Ferns  exhibit  an  instance  of  what  has 
en  called  alternation  of  generations. 

2.  EQUisETACEiE  OR  HoRSETAiLS. — In  these  plants 

e  fully  developed  fructification,  found  usually  in  the 

rly  spring,  is  borne  in  cone-like  or  club-shaped  masses 

the  termination  of  the  stem-like  branches  (Jig.  10). 

ich  mass  is  composed  of  a  number  of  peltate  stalked 

Fig.  569.  Fig.  570.  ,  Fig.  571. 


Fig.  569.  Peltate  stalked  scale  of  a  species  of  Horsetail  {EquUetum)y 

bearing  on  its  lower  surface  a  number  of  capsules  or  thecae. 

Fig.  570.  Spore  of  a  Horsetail  furnished  with  two  elaters,  wbioh 
are  wonnd  round  it.    The  elaters  are  terminated  at  each  end  by 

a  club-shaped  expansion. Fig.  571.  The  same  spore  in  a  dry 

state,  showini^  the  elaters  in  an  uncoiled  condition. 

ales,  on  the  under  surface  of  which  numerous  spore - 
ses,  called  thecce  or  capsules,  are  arranged  {Jig.  569). 
bese  capsules,  when  ripe,  open  by  a  longitudinal 
isure  on  their  inner  surface,  and  thus  set  firee  the 
ntained  spores. 

The  spores  present  a  very  curious  structure  :  they 
e  little  rounded  or  somewhat  oval  bodies,  and  are 
garded  by  Henfrey  as  only  possessing  one  true  coat, 
.  consequence  of  their  outer  coat  splitting  up  in  a 
oral  direction  so  as  to  form  two  elastic  filaments 
hich  are  attached  by  their  middle  to  the  spores,  and 
irminated  at  each  end  by  a  club-shaped  ex^ansioa 
^^s.  570  and  571).      These  spiral   e\aaUG  ^\a.mco.\&^ 

z 
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which  are  called  elaters,  are  at  first  wound  round  the 
spore  tfig,  570),  but  when  dry  they  ultimately  uncoil 
(fig.  571),  and  thus  appear  to  assist  in  the  dehiscence 
of  the  capsule,  and  in  the  dispersion  of  the  spore  to 
which  they  are  attached. 

When  these  spores  germinate,  a  little  pouch-like 
process  protrudes  from  their  surface  by  an  elongation  of 
their  membrane ;  this  ultimately  forms  a  ^een  lobed 
flattened  expansion,  the  prothallium,  which  differs  how- 
ever from  that  of  the  Ferns  in  usually  being  furnished 
only  with  antheridia  or  archegonia — the  prothallia 
therefore  are  said  to  be  dioecious,  instead  of  monoecious 
as  ordinarily  in  Ferns. 

The  male  and  female  prothallia  moreover  differ 
somewhat  in  size,  the  former  being  the  smaller  of  the 
two.  As  in  Ferns  also,  from  the  germ-cell  of  the 
archegonium  after  impregnation  by  the  antherozoids, 
a  new  plant  is  ultimately  produced  resembling  in  every 
respect  that  of  the  parent  plant  from  which  the  ppores 
were  derived.  As  is  the  case  in  Ferns,  therefore,  we 
have  in  the  Equisetaceas  also,  an  instance  of  altematm 
of  generations. 

3.  Marsileace^  or  Pepperworts. — In  the  plant? 
of  this  order  the  fructification  is  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf- stalks.  It  consists  usually  of  a  two-valved 
stalked  sporocarp  {fig,  572,  s),  which  is  generally 
many -celled,  or  sometimes  only  one-celled.  The  con- 
tents of  the  sporocarps,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  arranged,  vary,  however,  in  the  different  prenera  of 
this  order,  and  hence  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
allude  to  them  separately. 

In  Marsilea,  the  fructification  consists  of  a  stalked  two- 
valved  hardened  sporocarp  (fig.  572,  s).  The  valves 
are  held  together  by  a  mucilaginous  ring,  which  is 
at  first  connected  with  the  stalk  of  the  sporocarp,  but 
when  the  latter  organ  bursts,  the  ring  becomes  detached 
from  the  stalk  at  one  ervd,  ^\,t2A^1^w«>^  and  appears 
as  a  long  mucilagincas  cot^,  p,  ^^^Vcxx^vci^  ^x^sva.  "vieA 
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%rp,  and  bearing  on  its  sides  somewhat  oblong 
of  fructification,/.  The  spikes  are  at  first  en- 
i  in  a  membrane,  and  are  composed  of  two 
t  organs,  called  antkeridia\  and  ptstillidta,  ma- 
'angia,  or  sporangia.  These  organs  are  attached 
rt  of  placenta,  the  antheridia  being  on  one  side, 
9  sporangia  on  the  other. 

3h  sporangium,  or  female  organ,  contains  but  one 

ailed  an  ovular^/  spore,  macrospore,  or  megaspore. 

ists  of  a  central  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  cellular 

except  at  its  apex,  where  there  is  a  little  cavity. 


Fig.  672. 


Fig.  573. 


Fig.  572.  Fructification  of  a  species 
of  Marsilea.  s.  Two-VBlved  sporo- 
carp,  p.  Peduncle.  /.  Fructifica- 
tion.  Fig.  673.  Antheridium  of 

the  above,  containing  microspores. 


ing  to  Hofmeister,  *  this  cavity  is  gradually  filled 

I  cellular  tissue,  constituting  a  conical  prothal- 
influent  with  the  nucleus.  A  single  archegonium 
ed  in  the  centre,  the  orifice  of  which  corresponds 
e  apex  of  the  prothallium.'  In  this  an  embryo  is 
ely  formed,  which,  when  it  germinates,  gives  off  a 

II  one  direction,  and  a  root  in  that  opposite  to  it. 

}  antheridia,  or  male  organs,  contain  a  number  of 
jells  {Jig,  573),  which  ultimately  develop  long 
permatozoids ;  these  small  cells  are  called  pollen 
small  spores,  or  microspores  (Jig.  ^4^. 

z2 
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In  Pilularia  the  fructification  coosista  of  stalked, 
pitl-ahaped,  hairy  sporocarp^  The  iateriot  of  each 
eporocarp  is  divided  usually  into  four  cells  [Jig,  hH), 
and  when  ripe  it  opens  by  four  valves.  In  tlie  interior 
of  each  cell  there  is  a  luucikginous  process  or  placeoU 
attached  to  the  waJIa,  upon  which  are  placed  namerooi 
autheridia  and  aporangia,  as  in  Marsilea.  The  Baruc- 
ture  of  these  antheridia  and  sporangia  resembles  in  all 
essential  purtieulars  those  of  Marsilea.  In  fact,  the 
only  difference  between  the  fructification  of  ManUta 
and  Pilularia,  is  the  more  complicated  nature  of  the 
sporocarps  in  Marsilea. 

Yia.  E7i.  Fig.  576. 


The  fructification  of  Salvinia  {Jig.  575)  appears  to 
resemble  that  of  Marsilea  and  Pilularia,  except  that 
the  antheridia,  a,  and  sporangia,  b,  are  here  contained 
in  separate  sacs,  and  are  attached  to  a  sort  of  central 
cellular  placenta.  In  germination,  also,  the  prothallinm 
of  Salvinia  differs  from  that  of  Marsilea  and  of  Pilu- 
laria, in  producing  several  archegonia,  instead  of  only 
one,  as  is  the  case  with  them. 

In  reviewing  the  fructification  of  the  Maraileaceie, 
we  find  that  it  differs  from  the  Filicea  aud  Ifquisetacete 
in  producing  two  dialitict  kuids  of  adores,  and  in  the 
^rotLallium  not  forming  a  tfiStwi'ii.  ftx.-^raisi.'m.  «sii.  ■^an 
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Dteide  of  the  spore,  as  is  the  case  with  them,  but  being 
Dnfluent  with  the  spore.  These  characters  show  that 
le  Marsileacete  are  closely  alhed  to  the  Lycopodiacece. 
4.  Ltcopodiace^  or  Club-mosses. — The  fructifioa- 
on  in  the  plants  of  this  order  is  situated  on  the  upper 
irface  of  their  leaves  at  the  base  {Jige.  676  and  577), 
"he  leaves  thus  beating  the  Iructification  are  frequently 
lUected  together  into  a  kind  of  cone  or  spike,  while 
t  other  times  they  are  scattered  along  the  stem.     The 


Scale  or  leaf  at  SttnniiuOa  apoda,  wltTi  tDurospanc^iiai 

jii  iw  1^x11. flff.  ft77.  AntharldiDia  w  mlcrospomngium  of  the 

above,  placed  Id  tbe  axil  of  a  leaf  or  ecalc.    After  Hetifr?y. 

^.  678.  MicroBporangiim  of  aspecleiofS^fa^bifdo,    Ittttwo- 

Fig.  fi7e.  MsFroaporaneium  of  a  apcclea  of  Stlagtmlla.    Thlg  li  ■ 
two-T«lTca,  foar-lobed  sac,  and  conWins  fonr  largo  sporos  whict 

■ores,  like  those  of  the  Marsileacece,  are  of  two  kinds, 
id  are  enclosed  in  separate  cases.  These  cases 
■e  uaually  lermeJ  sporangia  and  antheridia  ;  but  the 
rnier  are  also  called  macrosporangia  [Jige.  576  and 
79),  and  the  latter  microsporangia  {Jigt.  577  and  578), 
he  contents  of  the  former  are  generally  termed  large 
Kres  OT  mactcepores  (Jig.  579);  those  of  the  latter 
nail  spores  or  microspores  (Jig.  578V 
The  taacrosporangia  are  uanaWy  t'«o-'jft!«ft&.  «»»» 
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(fig*  o79)  with  foiir  lobes,  each  of  which  contaiDS  one 
large  spore  (macrospore).  The  macrospore  is  com- 
monly  only  one-celled,  but  in  some  genera  it  is  two-, 
three-,  or  many-celled. 

The  anthertdia  or  microsporangia  are  somewhat  re- 
niform  two-valved  cases  {fig,  578),  containing  a  large 
number  of  small  spores  {mici'ospores),  in  which  anthero- 
zoids  are  ultimately  produced  (fig.  641). 

In  Lycopodium  and  some  other  Lycopodiacese,  only 
one  kind  of  spore-case  has  been  found,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  antheridium  or  microsporangium. 

The  large  spores  are  considered  by  Hofmeister  and 
others  as  the  analogues  of  the  ovules.  The  antheridia 
or  microsporangia  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the 
male  organs^  and  the  macrosporangia  as  the  female. 

In  germination,  the  large  spore  produces  a  prothal- 
lium  in  its  interior  (fig*  642),  thus  resembling  the 
Marsileacese.  In  this  archegonia  (fig.  643,  a)  are  soon 
developed,  in  which  an  embryo,  and  ultimately  a  new 
plant,  is  produced ;  fertilisation  taking  place  by  means 
o£  the  antherozoids. 

5.  Musci  OR  Mosses. — The  reproductive  organs  of 
this  order  are  of  two  kinds,  which  are  called  antheridia 
(fig.  680),  and  archegonia  or  pistillidia  (fig.  581). 
These  are  surrounded  by  leaves,  called  perichcetial  (fig. 
583,  /),  which  are  usually  of  a  different  form  and 
arrangement  to  those  of  the  stem ;  and  in  some  Mosses 
they  have,  in  addition  to  the  perichsetial  leaves,  another 
covering,  formed  of  three  or  six  small  leaves  of  a  very 
different  appearance  to  them,  termed  pengonial^  and 
constituting  collectively  a  perigone. 

The  antheridia  and  archegonia  sometimes  occur  in 
the  same  perigone,  in  which  case  such  Mosses  have  been 
termed  hermaphrodite.  More  frequently,  however,  they 
are  in  different  perigones,  and  then  both  kinds  of  re- 
productive organs  may  occur  on  the  same  plant,  or  on 
separate  plants ;  in  the  foTmet  caaa  yi^  a^^ly  the  term 
monoecious^  in  the  latlex  diaciou%» 
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le  aatheridiam  or  male  oi^an  ia  &  somewhat  ellip- 
more  or  leas  rounded  or  elongated  cellular  sac  {_fig. 
i),  which,  is  filled  at  maturity  with  a  number  of 
e  cells,  c,  termed  sptnu-cells ;  in  each  of  these 
is  a  single  spiral  antherogoid.     The  antheridium 

by  an  irregular  perforation  at  its  apex,  and 
iischarges  the  sperm-cells  with  their  aotherozoids. 
g  the  antheridia  there  are  generally  to  be  found 
r  cellular  jointed  threads,  ^,  called  paraphyses, 

are  probably  nothing  more  tjian  abortive  fmthe- 
aa  they  appear  to  perform  no  special  function. 
le  archegonia,  like  the  antheridia,  are  also  often 
mded  by  filamentous  cellular  bodies,  called  para- 
:g.  680.  Fia.  681. 


',  which  appear  to  b&  in  this  case  abortive  arche 
(^g.  581).  The  archegonium  or  female  organ  is 
-shaped  cellular  body  with  a  long  neck,  the  whole 
'hat  resembling  an  ovary  with  its  style  and  stigma 
81).  The  neck  is  perforated  by  a  canal  which 
into  a  cavity,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  single 
illed  the  germ  or  embryonal  cell.  The  case  of 
chegonium  is  called  the  epigone.  This  germ-cell 
rs  to  be  fertilised,  as  in  Ferns,  by  the  antherozoids 
g  down  the  canal  until  they  reach  it.  In  the  case 
issea,  however,  the  fertilised  germ-cell  does  not 
[y  develop  a  new  plant  hke  its  parent,  but  after 
atioa   has  token  pkca  the   g&rm-c^  \iesja'^£ift& 
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gradually  developed  into  a  somewhat  conical  or  more 
or  less  oval  body  {fig,  582,  ap)  elevated  on  a  stalk,  f, 
and  as  it  grows  upwards  it  bursts  the  epigone,  and 
carries  one  portion  of  it  upwards  as  a  kind  of  hood 
{fig,  583,  c),  while  the  other  portion  remains  below  as 
a  sort  of  sheath  {fig.  582,  r),  round  the  stalk.  The 
central  portion  formed  by  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryonal cell  is  called  the  sporangium  (figs,  583,  «,  aijd 


Fig.  682. 


Fig.  583. 


Fig.  584. 


Fig.  585. 


•P. 


Fig.  582.  Coseinodon  pulvinatus.  tp.  Spo- 
rangium encl(»3ed  in  the  ealyptra.  t. 
Seta  or  stalk,  v.  Vaginnle.  From  Hen- 
frey. Fig.  583.  Tlie  Hygrometric  Cord- 
moss  (Funaria  hygrometrica).  /.  Peri- 
chsBtial  leaves,  p.  Stalks  or  ^tce^  each  of 
which  supports  a  sporangium, «,  covered 

by  a  ealyptra,  c. Fig.  684.  Sporangium 

of  the  Extinguisher-moss  {Enealfpta 
vulgaris)  before  dehiscence,  u.  Sporan- 
gium covered  by  a  transparent  cal3rptrs, 
c,  and  supported  on  a  seta,  s.  Beneath 
the  ealyptra  is  seen  the  lid  or  oper- 
culum, 0. Fig.  585.  The  sporangium, 

u,  of  584  after  dehiscence.  The  cal3rptra 
and  operculum,  o.  being  removed,  the 
peristome^  p,  may  be  seen. 

584,  w);  the  stalk  the  seta  (figs.  583,;?,  and  584,  s)\ 
the  hood  the  cahjptra  (figs,  583,  c,  and  584,  lc),  and  the 
sheath  at  the  base  the  vaginule  (fig.  582,  v).  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  what  is  commonly  called  the  fructifi- 
cation of  Mosses — namely,  the  sporangium — is  not  the 
real  fructification,  but  its  product. 

The  sporangium.^  ot  capsvle  «j&  \\.  \^  ^W  termed, 
when  fully  formed,  is  a  \vo\iov?  ^x^D.-\^^  ^^^  V^t, 
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686  and  587,  w),  the  centre  of  which  is  usually 
occupied  by  a  cellular  axit»,  called  the  columella  (Jig, 
588),  and  the  space  between  this  axis  and  the  walls 
of  the  sporangium  is  filled  with  free  spores,  which  are 
small  cells  with  two  coats  and  markings  resembling  those 
of  pollen-cells.  The  sporangium  is  either  indehiscent ; 
or  it  opens  by  four  vertical  slits  so  as  to  form  four 
valves,  as  in  the  sub-order  Andrceece ;  or  more  commonly 
by  a  transverse  slit  close  to  its  apex,  like  fruits  with 
circumscissile  dehiscence,  by  which  a  kind  of  lid  is  pro- 


Fig.  586. 


Fig.  587. 


Fig.  588. 


Fig.  586.  Potiia  truncaia,  showing  the  separation  of  the  operculum 

from  the  sporangium,    From  Henfrey. Fig.  687.  Sporangium, 

«,  of  the  Hair-moss  deprived  of  its  calyptra  and  operculum,   p. 

Peristome,  e.  Epiphragma  or  tympanum. Fig.  688.  Transverse 

section  of  a  sporangium  of  the'Hair-moss,  showing  the  columella 
surrounded  by  free  spores. 

duced,  called  the  operculum  {figs.  585,  o,  and  586), 
which  is  either  persistent  or  deciduous. 

The  wall  of  the  sporangium  is  commonly  described 
as  consisting  of  three  cellular  layers,  the  outer  of  which 
forms  the  operculum  just  described,  and  the  inner  two 
layers  Xheperistome,  At  the  dehiscence  of  the  sporangium 
the  stoma  or  mouth  is  entire,  smooth,  or  unfurnished  with 
any  processes  {fig.  586)  ;  or  it  is  surrounded  by  one  or 
two  fringes  of  teeth,  called  collectively  the  peristome  (^jv^. 
585,  /?),  which,  as  just  .stated,  are  forroeA  ^Tom\)cv^  x-^^ 
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inner  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium.    These  teeth 
are  always  four  or  some  multiple  of  that  number.    Some- 
times a  membrane  from  the  inner  wall  is  stretched  across 
the  mouth  of  the  sporangium,  and  forms  what  has  been 
called  the  epiphragma  or  tympanum  {jig,  587,  e).  When 
the  mouth  is  naked,  the  Mosses  in  which  such  a  sporan- 
gium is  found  are  called  gymnostomous  or  naked-mouthed; 
when  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  teeth, 
they  are  said  to  be  aploperistom^us  ;  or,  when  with  two 
rows,  they  are  diploperistomous.     The  diflferent  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  teeth,  as  well  as  their  number 
and  degree  of  cohesion,  form  important  distinctive  cha- 
racters  in  the  different  genera  of  Mosses.     The  opercu- 
lum, as  already  stated,  is  formed  by  a  projection  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  wall  of   the  sporangium.    At  the 
point  where  the  operculum  separates  an  elastic  ring  or 
annulus  is  produced,  which  encircles  the  mouth  of  the 
sporangium. 

In  germination,  the  inner  coat  of  the  spore  is  pro- 
truded as  a  tubular  process,  which,  as  it  elongates  by 
cell-division,  forms  a  green  cellular  branched  mass,  or 
prothallium,  like  a  Conferva,  called  the  protonema  (fid' 
640),  upon  the  threads  of  which  are  subsequently  de- 
levoped  leafy  stems,  and  bearing  ultimately  archegonia 
and  antheridia.  In  Mosses  we  have,  therefore,  another 
instance  of  alternation  of  generations. 

6.  HEPATiCACEiE  OR  LiVEE WORTS. — The  reproductive 
organs  of  Liverworts  are  of  two  kinds  like  those  of 
Mosses,  to  which  this  order  is  closely  allied ;  they  are 
called  antheridia,  and  archegonia  or  pistillidia,  and  both 
kinds  may  be  found  on  the  same  plant,  or  on  different 
plants;  hence  these  plants  are  either  m^noBcious  or 
dioecious. 

The  antheridia  or  male  organs  are  variously  situated 

in  the  different  genera  of  this  order ;  thus,  in  the  leafy 

plants  they  are  placed  in  the  axil  of  leaves,  as  in  some 

species  of  /ungermanma*,  m  oXJcv^x  ^\a.\it&  they  occur  in 

the  substance  of  tiae  ixon^  ox  \)a2iX)^cK.5iL  ^-slt^m^^^^^ 
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lUccia  ;  and  in  otbera,  as  in  Murckantia,  they  are  found 
imbedded  in  the  upper  surface  of  peltate  or  discoid- 
dalked  receptacles  {jig.  589,  r).  The  antheridia  are 
■mall,  generally  shortly  stalked,  cellular  aacs,  of  an  oval 
{fy.  590),  or  somewhat  flask-shaped  form,  in  which  are 
contained  a  number  of  small  sperm-cellB ;  and  their 
walls  are  usually  formed  of  a  double  layer  of  celts. 
When  ripe  the  antheridium  bursts  and  discharges  its 
contents;  the  sperm-ceUs  also  burst,  and  each  emit«  a 


angle  anthtrozoid,  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  thread  with 
two  or  three  coils,  somewhat  like  those  of  Chara. 

The  archegonia  or  female  organs,  like  the  antheridia, 
are  differently  arranged  in  different  genera;  thus,  in  Riccia 
they  are  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  while  in 
Marchantia  {Jig.  591)  they  are  buried  in  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  receptacles,  r,  which  are  elevated  above  the 
thalluB  on  stalks,  s.  They  are  usually  small  tlaik-eha^ed 
bodiea,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  celluiBiT  caw^^  (.■px^oii,* 
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{Jig.  592),  having  a  canal  in  ita  upper  elongated  portioD 
wbich  leads  to  a  cavity,  at  tLe  bottom  of  which  a  eiiigl« 
free  cell,  called  the  germ  or  embryonal  cell,  ia  deyelopsi. 
The  germ-cell  la  doubtless  fertilised,  as  in  Ferns  and 
Mosses,  by  the  pasaage  of  the  antherozoids  down  fte 
canal  untQ  they  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  fully 
developed  archegonia,  like  thoae  of  Mosses,  haveataost 
times  an  additional  covering  auTTOunding  the  epigone, 
called  the  perigone,  which  frequeuily  grows  up  so  as  to 


jM>lymorp}it, 

Imbesaed. lig.  M2.  Arcbegonii 

gone,    c,  e.  Jbraphyt 


form  a  sort  of  cup-shaped  covering  (j?j.  592,  5).  At 
the  base  of  the  perigone,  a  number  of  cellular  filaments, 
perichffitial  leaves,  or  paraphyaes,  are  also  occasionally 
to  be  found,  c,  c. 

As  in  the  caaeof  Mosses,  the  fertilised  germ-cell  does 
not  directly  develop  a  new  plant  like  its  parent,  but 
after  fertilisation  the  j^crm-ceW  crAftt^gKa  an.d  bursts 
through  the  epigone, an4teTma*8poTo.ugm-m,(!tt:A'eKui*\ 
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gone  either  remaining  as  a  sort  of  sheath  round 

^  of  the  sporangium,  which  is 

the  vaginule,  or  its  upper  part  Fig.  593. 

led  upwards  as  a  sort  of  hood 

oid  calyptra, 

e  sporangia  vary  much  in  dif- 

genera.  In  Marchantia  they 
med  of  two  layers  of  cells ;  one 
al,  called  the  cortical  or  peri^ 

layer,  and  the  other  internal, 
ich  the  spores,  &c.,  are  deve- 

The  cells  of  the  cortical  layer 
t  spiral  fibres,  like  the  cells 
uting  the  inner  lining  of  the 
in  Flowering  plants.  The 
orming  the  internal  layer  are 
sscribed  by  Henfrey : — *  At  an 
►eriod  the  cells  of  the  internal 
present  the  appearance  of  a 
umber  of  filaments  radiating 
he  centre  of  the  sporangium 
wall.  These  soon  become  free 
ach  other,  and  it  may  then  be 
ed  that  some  are  of  very 
'  diameter,  and  others  three  or 
imes  as  thick.  The  slender 
e  developed  at  once  into  the  ^«  593.  Eiaters,  «, 
laters    {Jig.   593,   e)    charac-      spores. 

of  this  genus,  containing  a 

spiral  fibre,  the  two  fibres,  however,  coalescing 
e  at  the  ends.  The  thicker  filaments  become 
ded  by  cross  partitions,  and  break  up  into 
li  free  cells,  which  are  the  parent  cells  of  the 
four  of  which  are  produced  in  each,' 
)  sporangia  in  this  genus  are  situated  on  the 
ide  of  the  receptacle,  and  vary  in  form ; — they 
Y  valves.  In  Jungerniannia  {fig.  7)  the  sporangia 
ated  upon  stalks  arising  out  of  a\a^\Tv"V3X^\  ^^"^ 
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are  more  or  less  oval  in  form,  and  open  by  four  yalves 
which  spread  in  a  cross-like  form ;  they  contain  spore- 
cells  and  elaters  with  a  single  spiral  filament.  In  An- 
thoceros  the  sporangia  open  by  two  valves,  and  have  a 
central  axis  or  columella;  they  are  of  an  elongated, 
tubular,  or  conical  form,  and  are  situated  on  a  short 
stalk,  and  contain  spore-cells  and  elaters,  but  the  latter 
have  no  spiral  fibres  in  their  interior,  and  are  much 
simpler  in  their  structure  than  those  just  described  as 
found  in  Marchantta.  In  Eiccia  the  sporangia  are 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  and  have 
neither  elaters  nor  columella.  They  have  no  r^nlar 
dehiscence. 

The  spores  have  usually  two  coats,  like  pollen-cellfi ; 
and  the  outer  coat  also  frequently  presents  markings  of 
different  kinds ;  but  in  Marchantta  (Jig.  503,  s,  s)  the 
spores  have  but  one  coat.  They  mostly  germinate  with- 
out  any  intermediate  prothaUium,  although  some  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  prothallium  in  the  form  of  a  conferyoid 
mass,  or  protonema,  like  a  Moss  (see  page  347) . 

Section  2.    Reproductive  Organs  of  Thallophttes. 

The  Thallophytes  may  be  divided  into  four  large 
natural  groups  or  orders,  called  respectively,  Fungi, 
Lichens,  Characese,  and  Algae,  in  each  of  which  again 
several  subordinate  divisions  have  been  made. 

1.  Fungi  or  Mushrooms. — To  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  various  organs  of  reproduction  occurring 
in  the  different  sub- divisions  of  this  order  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume,  and  we  will  therefore 
simply  choose  a  few  examples  as  types  of  the  different 
methods  by  which  reproduction  may  take  place.  For 
this  purpose  we  adopt  the  classification  proposed  by  De 
Bary,  according  to  which  the  Fungi  are  divided  into  the 
following  groups,  viz. : — (i)  Phycomycetes,  (ii)  Hypo- 
dermicCf  (iii)  Basidiomycet.^^,  wcid  (vi^  Ascomycetes. 
(i)  Phycomycetes, — Xa  axi  exa.\xi^\^  cil  '^x^  ^^x^j^ 
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we  will  briefly  describe  the  life  history  of  Cyslopua 
candidus,  a  fungus  which  is  commonly  tbund  growing 
upon  Cruciferous  plants.  On  examining  a  plant  in- 
feBt«d  by  Cj/stopus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatly  elon- 
gated one-celled  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  interwoven, 
as  it  were,  among  its  cells,  and  draws  nourishment 
from  it  by  means  of  little  rounded  projections,  knowa 


as  haiistoria.  After  vegetating  for  some  time  in  this 
manner,  erect  branches  grow  out  from  the  surface  of 
the  epidermis,  from  which  conidia — that  is,  reproduc- 
tive cells  which  are  produced  asexually — are  formed 
by  a  process  of  budding.  From  these  conidia,  when 
nioJBteaed  with  dew,  rain,  &c.,  zoospoTea  aie  facmfei. 
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and  these  settling  down  upon  a  similar  plant  will, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  again  develop  the 
Ci/8topus  mycelium. 

But  Cystopus  can  also  produce  zoospores  by  means 
of  a  sexual  process,  which  takes  place  in  the  interior  of 
its  host.  The  ends  of  certain  filaments  of  the  mycelium 
swell  up,  forming  oogonia  (Jig,  594,  a,  og^  og) ;  whilst 
two  club-shaped  bodies,  the  antheridia,  are  formed  by 
branches  which  arise  from  near  the  base  of  the  oogonium. 
In  the  course  of  its  development,  the  oogonium  becomes 
of  a  more  or  less  spherical  form  (Jig,  594,  ,b  og),  and  at  its 
base  a  septum  is  formed  separating  it  from  the  general 
cavity  of  the  Cystopus  mycelium,  whilst  the  greater 
part  of  the  protoplasm  contained  in  the  oogonium 
arranges  itself  so  as  to  form  a  rounded  mass  known  as  the 
oospherCy  os. 

When  fertilisation  is  about  to  take  place,  one  or 
other  of    the  antheridia  comes    in   contact   with  the 
oogonium   (Jig,  594,   B,  an), — and   subsequently  the 
protoplasm   of   the   antheridium   reaches  that  of  the 
oogonium  by  penetrating  the  membrane  of  the  latter. 
An  oospore  is  thus  formed  (Jig  594,  c,  os),  which  be- 
comes surrounded  by  a  rough  dark  brown  coat  or  exo- 
spore  (Jig.  594,  d),  and  ultimately  by  an  inner  coat  or 
endospore.    After  lying  dormant  during  the  winter,  the 
protoplasm  of  the  oospore  becomes  divided  into  nume- 
rous segments  (Jig,  594,  e,  f),  from  each  of  which  is 
formed   a   zoospore  or  swami-spore.     The    endospore 
ultimately  forces  itself  like  a  bladder  (Jig.  594,  E  i,  f  i) 
through  the  exospore,  and  then  bursting,  the  zoospores, 
G,    are  set   free,  each   of  which,    like  those  from  the 
conidia,  may  settle  down  and  produce  a  new  Cystopus 
mycelium. 

(ii)  Hypodennioe, — Puccitiia  graminis,  which  we  will 

take  as  the  type  of  this  group,  is  remarkable  not  only 

in  showing  a  distinct  alternation  of  generations ;  but 

also  in  the  fact  that  each  generation  is  developed  upon 

a  different  host ;  and  t\iM?s  s^Sox^va^  «.  ^<i^^  <£xa5S£sJs&  v^l 
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lat  has  beea  called  ktteroecism,  or  chaagtng  from  boat 
boat  during  different  stogeii  of  development. 

Thus  ia  the  spriog,  the  fongua  {fig.  595)  may  be 
m  ia  oae  phase  of  its  existeace  growing  on  the  Bar- 
rry  (Berbens  vulgarte),  whilst  in  tlie  summer,  upon 
ctaia  Graaaea,  fungous  growths  (^Jig.  596)   may  be 


Flg.696.  e«jti__  

Iframinia,    tK   ^Idei 

BcTdluDi   fiiiiU,    After   S 


,  .,  leaf-    ip.  Spqr- 

^^.. >QrR>undiii^>  a,  a>  tha 

, Fig.  608.  PBrt  of  a  layer  of 

. .   oiycelium  lamifJPlnB  omoiig  tbe 
lucti  Qraat.     ur.  Uredospona.     t-  A 


en  which  have  been  developed  from  aporea  formed 
bilBt  the  Puccinia  was  inhabiting  the  Barberry,  and 
hich  in  fact  constitute  the  second  generation. 

If  a  section  be  made  through  one  of  the  yellowish 
fellings  seen  on  the  leaf  of  a  Barberry  plant  which  ia 
tected  by  the  fungus,  the  whole  tissue  of  the  leaf  at 
e  spot  in  question  will  be  found  to  ba  'getmea.'wA.'ti-j 
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the  mTcelitnn  of  tbe  Puccinia^  whilst  two  kinds  of 
fmctification  may  be  noticed,  one  on  either  aide  of  the 
leaf.  On  the  upper  surface  {fig.  595,  o)  are  somewliat 
rounded  spaces,  termed  spermogonia,  sp,  fall  of  very  deli- 
cate hair-like  bodies,  and  from  the  floor  of  the  cavity  very 
small  spore-like  stmctores,  the  spermcUiOj  are  fOTmed. 
On  the  under  surface  are  the  much  latter  CBcidium 
fruits  or  a^ddia,  a,  a.  These  consist  of  closely-packed 
vertical  hyphae  from  which,  by  a  process  of  continnous 
budding,  a  great  number  of  conidia-like  spores  are 
detached.  It  is  by  the  germination  of  these  spores  and 
their  growth  on  Grasses,  that  what  are  known  as  the 
uredo'fniits  are  produced. 

These  fruits  consist  of  a  dense  mycelium  {fig.  596, 
sh),  interwoven  among  the  cells  of  the  Grass  leaf,  from 
which  vertical  branches  shoot  upwards  bearing  at  their 
extremities  oval  granular  spores,  the  uredosporeSy  ur. 
These  uredospores,  germinating  in  other  Grasses,  again 
produce  uredo-fruits,  and  this  process  may  be  carried 
on  throughout  the  summer.  But  towards  autumn  some 
of  the  older  uredo-fruits  produce  what  are  known  as 
the  teleutospores  {Jig.  596,  t).  These  are  two-celled, 
somewhat  elongated  spores,  which,  germinating  upon 
the  Barberry  leaf,  give  rise  to  the  aecidium  fruits  which 
we  have  already  described. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  as  yet  no  sexual  process  has 
been  discovered  to  occur  during  the  life  history  of 
Puccinia.  Should  such  be  hereafter  demonstrated,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  aecidia  are  formed  in 
consequence  of  the  fertilisation  of  female  organs  by  the 
spermatid. 

(iii)  Basidiomycttes. — As  an  example  of  this  group 
we  will  briefly  describe  what  is  known  of  the  life  history 
of  the  common  Mushroom  {Agancus  campestris).  That 
which  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  Mushroom  is  in  reality 
the  receptacle^  fructification,  or  spore-producing  struc- 
ture j  growing  from  a  mycelium  (^fig,  597,  tny),  which 
18  vegetating  undeTneat\i  \)[i^  ^\«^^<i^  q1  ^^  ^^\s;&.^<^t 
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Other  sabatance  upon  which  the  fungus  may  he  growing. 
The  receptacle,  in  the  caae  which  we  are  considering, 
consists  of  two  parts,  viz. — the  cap  or  pileus,  p,  and 
the  aUdk  or  stipe,  at.  The  former  may  be  regarded  ae 
tbfl  eesential  part  of  the  receptacle,  the  apores  being 
produced  on  its  under  surface,  whilst  the  stalk  mmply 
serves  the  purpose  of  raising  the  pileus  some  distance 
above  the  ground. 


In  the  earlier  stages  of  development  the  young  re- 
ceptacle consists  of  small,  solid,  somewhat  pear-ebaped 
bodies  (/17.  598),  made  up  of  a  dense  mass  of  hyphal 
tissue  continuous  with  that  of  the  mycelium,  m.  As 
growth  proceeds  in  these  bodies,  an  annulaT  air  cavity 
is  formed  near  the  upper  part,  the  roof  of  which  forms 
the  under  side  of  the  pileus,  and,  growing  Ta"{|\&.\"3  \sv  » 
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transverse  direction,  ultimately  becomes  covered  by  a 
number  of  closely  set  vertical  folds  placed  in  a  radiating 
direction  from  the  centre  to  the  margin  :  these  are  the 
lamellae  or  gills,  and  collectively  constitute  the  bjme- 
nium  (^fig»  597,  /a),  upon  which  the  spores  are  produced 
in  a  manner  to  be  presently  described.  The  growth  of 
the  cap  gradually  causes  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  known 
as  the  veil  or  indusium^  to  give  way  from  the  margiD, 
so  that  it  comes  at  last  to  hang  from  the  stalk  in  the 
form  of  a  fringe  or  annulus  (Jig,  597,  an). 

In  some  species  of  Agaricus,  as  the  present,  the 
whole  plant  is  entirely  enclosed  at  first  in  a  kind  of  veil 
or  covering,  called  the  volva^  which  ultimately  becomes 
ruptured,  and  free  from  the  tissue  forming  the  mem- 
brane on  the  upper  surface  of  the  pileus;  but  its 
remains  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  (Jig,  597, 
vol). 

If  a  transverse  section  of  one  of  the  lamellae  of  a 
mature  hymenium  be  made,  it  will  be  seen  to  conast 
of  cells,  greatly  elongated  in  the  centre,  constituting 
the  Irama  {Jig.  599,  i),  but  being  smaller  and  more 
or   less  rounded    towards  the  periphery,  where  they 
form    what  is   known  as  the  suh-hymenial  layer,  sh. 
Placed  upon  and  derived  fi:om  this  layer  are  the  densely 
crowded  club-shaped  cells   known  respectively  as  the 
hasidia^  s',  s'\  s'",  s"",  or  paraphyses,  q,  according  as 
they  produce  spores  or  remain  sterile. 

From  each  basidium,  in  this  species,  two  spores  are 
produced,  the  process  of  their  development  beinpj  as 
follows : — On  the  free  rounded  surface  of  the  basidial 
cell  there  first  appear  two  little  processes  (Jig,  599,  «')> 
which  quickly  become  swollen  at  their  extremities,  $'', 
The  swelling  in  each  instance  increases,  and  finally  a 
protoplasmic  cell  is  produced,  s'",  which  ultimately  be- 
comes separated  from  the  little  stalk,  s"",  and  forms  a 
spore.  The  spores,  thus  formed,  when  placed  imder 
favourable  circumatancea,  are  capable  of  producing  tbe 
mvceiium,  or  dense  network  oi\v^^%^^<i^^«^^^s^vQ. 
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&e  fructificatioD  or  receptncle  is  developed.  Judging 
from  OD&logy,  we  should  have  expected  the  fructificBtioti 
to  be  the  resuJt  of  a  eexual  process  taking  place  in  the 
mycelium,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  alternation  of  genera- 
tions, but  from  the  latest  researches  on  the  subject  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  tlie  case. 


>r  tb«  matiue  1  Tin«l1inii 

eob-hrmentel  layer,    g. 

flIffercntBtBg™  of  dc    ' ' 


(iv)  Aseomgcetes. — From  this  division  of  Fungi  two 
exBrnpies  may  be  selected  for  description. 

The  first  which  we  will  consider  is  Ctaviceps  pur' 
purea,  or  the  Ergot  Fungus.  If  we  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Fungus  upon  the  ovary  of  the  affected 
Grass  (Rye  being  the  one  more  commonly  selected), 
we  find  that  it  first  produces  what  is  1m\o'']tv  a»  "Oc*. 
tpAaceha  (Jff.  601).     On   exaxnimng  a  seCciaTi.  cA  ».\v 
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ovary  iu  this  condition,  it  ie  seen  to  be  almost  com- 
pietely  eurrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  hyphal  iimt, 
whioh  also  penetrates  more  or  leas  into  ita  interioi,  and 
gradually,  in  lact  almost  entirely,  takes  the  place  of  the 
proper  structure  of  the  ovary — thia  being  moie  par- 
ticularly the  case  towards  the  base  of  the  organ. 

From  the  free  ends  of  the  outer  hyphffi  great  nnmben 
of  conidia  {fig.  601)  are  produced  by  budding,  whidi 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  again  producing  sphacfli" 
in  other  Grawes.     Finally,  the  hyphal  tissue  become 


slerotlDm  of  Claviapi,  sborlng 


much  more  dense,  this  taking  place  gradually  from  th« 
base  to  the  apex,  until  the  selerotivm  {Jig.  600,  c)  or 
Ergot,  which  is  ultimately  (  fig.  602)  a  somewhat  hom- 
shaped  body  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  ie  formed. 

After  remaining  dormant  during  the  winter,  the 
Ergot  or  Sclerotium  produces  spores  in  the  followiag 
manner.  Stalked  receptacles  (fig.  602)  grow  up  from 
the  tissue  of  the  Ergot,  in  which  are  developed  a  number 
ofperithecia  {Jig.  60SY  TVese  pmlhscio-Mt  wimewhat 
fiasfc-shaped  cavLtiea  (Jig.ftClV),  ■w^iido.  m^  eisa.-«&i 
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Fig.  602.  Fig.  603. 


jwrtU;  or  tha  Ergot  Fimgait  bsArluicCoar  italkedre--.. 

Fit.  MM.  Longitudinal  Hctlon  at  a  reeeptKle  ot  the  KUoe,  tnagnl. 
fl(d,  ilutwlng  tha  perHli«l&.    AAei  Tnliane. 


ria.  Mi.  A  ibiBla  pet1th«liun  ol  Cte/cietft  purpiim,  ntc^^fitd.. 

abowiag  tbe  cdncalnsd  uoL Fig.  6M.  Aid  it  \,^s  ujiie,<»<&- 

Ultttng  tbe  kmg  alsndar  uoocpaiea.    Attei  ToluiA' 
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asci  (Jig,  605) ;  the  latter  containing  long  slender  spores, 
termed  ascospores,  which  again,  by  germinating  on  the 
Rye  or  allied  Grasses,  can  again  give  rise  to  the  sphacelia. 

Peziza,  onr  second  example  of  the  Ascomycetep,  is  a 
genus  of  Fungi  containing  a  great  number  of  species, 
many  of  which  are  very  common,  and  may  be  seen 
growing  upon  the  dead  trunks  of  trees,  &c,  Peziza  is 
recognised  as  a  small  disc-shaped  body,  slightly  cupped 
on  the  upper  surface  and  of  a  reddish-purple  colour.  On 
close  examination  it  is  found  that  this  structure  (which 
is  in  fact  the  fructification)  is  growing  from,  and  con- 
tinuous with,  a  mycelium  vegetating  under  the  surface 
of  the  wood,  &c.,  upon  which  the  Fungus  is  situated. 
On  examining  a  vertical  section  under  the  microscopes^ 
is  seen  to  consist  of  numbers  of  elongated  cells  closely 
packed  side  by  side.  Of  these  the  greater  number  a^"® 
very  narrow  and  somewhat  club-shaped  at  the  extremi- 
ties ;  whilst  the  others  are  broader  (Jig.  606,  a-f)  ^^ 
each  contains  eight  oval  spores  in  a  greater  or  less 
state  of  development.  The  latter,  a-J\  are  known  ^^ 
the  asci,  and  their  contained  spores,  which  are  f^ 
duced  by  free  cell-formation,  are  termed  ascospores'i 
whilst  the  former  very  narrow  elongated  cells  are  sterile 
branchlets,  which  are  known  as  the  paraphyses. 

That  which  we  have  been  describing,  however,  is 
only  one  phase  of  the  life-history  of  Peziza,  as  this  is 
one  of  the  Fungi  in  which  a  clearly  marked  alternation 
of  generalrions  exists. 

At  a  certain  period  of  the  year  there  appear  on  the 
Peziza  mycelium  branches  directed  vertically  upwards, 
which,  after  branching  and  rebranching,  produce  struc- 
tures by  means  of  which  a  sexual  process  takes  place. 
These  consist  of  antheridia  (Jig.  607, «),  and  what  may 
be  termed  oogoniay  a;  the  latter  being  ovoid  vesicles 
placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  branchlets,  whilst  the 
former  is  an  elongated  club-shaped  body  rising  from 
below  the  base  of  the  oogonium.  The  antheridium, «, 
Snally  unites  with  the  oo^oiv\v\m.,  a^  ^tws.^  the  inter- 
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wition  of  a  hook-shaped  proccBs,/,  on  the  latter,  aod 
I  a  result  of  the  fertiliMtion  a  nnmber  of  hjphee,  h,  h, 
loot  up  from  the  baae  of  the  oogonium,  and  which 
Itimately  develop  bo  as  to  form  the  fructification 
thich  we  have  already  examined  (Jig.  606). 


2.  LiCHEHEs  OR  Lichens. — From  the  more  recent 
tsearcht^s  which  have  been  made  on  thin  order  of  plants, 
appears  to  be  most  probable  ihat  Lichens  are  in  reality 
Bcomycetous  Fungi,  parasitic  upon  Algs.  Ae  hovr- 
'er  this  question  cannot  as  yet  be  coneidered  as  abso- 
tely  settled,  and  as  moreover  Lichens  present  so  many 
iarHCt«ristics  peculiar  to  themselves,  we  have  thought 
well  to  describe  them  and  their  modes  of  reproduction, 
ider  a  separate  head.  According  to  the  view  then 
at  Lichens  are  species  of  Funpi,  ibe  cWdTCi-pXi-jW-wnv- 
niag  ceiia  or  gonidia  {Jigs.  610,  gou,  »ti6  felt,  ^oi^i^ 
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found  wittuD  ibe  sabstance  of  Uwii  thallna,  and  wUcb 
lued  formerly  to  be  regarded  aa  Bpecial  aaexDal  repro- 
ductiTe  organt,  are  in  reality  Algn  apon  which  ihe 
Fungiu  is  parasitic.  Tfana  the  thalliu  of  a  Lichen  is  i 
compound  structure,  coDBiating  of  two  elements,  tbe 
fungal  and  the  algal. 

The  reproduccive  organa  of  Lichens  are  of  tbree 
kindK: — (1)  dpothecia;  (2)  Spermogonia ;  and  (3) 
Pycnidia, 

The  apothecia  are  of  various  forms,  and  have  received 
different  names  accordingly ;  th«  more  usual  ate  the 

Fig.  608.  PiQ.  609. 


IDS.  TliBlliw  of  Oprvmelut  atra.  showing  UDOftr  apotlicclfc 

Lied  liiijllie. Fig.  609.  Portion  of  the  tliaUiu  of  ftrmftto 

!rr<nfj,with  youDE  round  apotheeia,ap,  and  tf 
!i  Ilcnfroy. 


round  {fig.  609,  ap),  and  linear  {Jig.  608);  the  latter 
are  commonly  termed  lirellce.  The  apothecia  may  be 
either  seBsUe  or  stalked ;  the  stalk,  when  present,  is 
termed  the  podeliuvi.  The  apothecium  is  either  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  called  the  tkalamium  and  etecipahm, 
or,  of  the  former  only ;  when  the  latter  is  found,  it 
forms  a  partial  or  entire  covering  to  the  thalMniam. 
The  body  of  the  apothecium  constitutes  the  thatemuvni, 
and  the  layer  of  cells  at  the  bottom  of  thia,  upon  which 
file  theciB  and  pai»p\i^w»  »t^  ^\w»A,  Sa  x«w»d  die 
AyjM>lfiecium.    When  \lift  »5ti4.ec«ntt  "^^  ««v4s4.  \i^  v 
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Mil  section,  it  is  Been  to  contain  a  number  ofapore. 
called  asci  (Jig.  610,  as),  surrounded  by  thread- 
rsomewhatclub-shaped  filaments,  called /)aro;)AjaM, 
which  are  usually  ra- 
id aa  abortive  aflci ;  the  ^m-  610. 
and  the  paraphyaea  are 
d  perpendicularly  upon 
lypothecium.  The  apo- 
a  are  frequently  of  a 
'ent  colour  from  the  aur- 
iing  thallua;  this  is  due 
r  to  the  parapLyses  or  the 
lUluitt.  Each  of  the  asci, 
renerally  contains  eight 
6,  but  in. some  cases  only 
and  in  others  sixteen ; 
the  spores  are  commonly 
iiltiple  of  two,  and  the 
yex  is  always  constant  for 
species.  In  rare  cases 
sci  have  a  large  number 
ores,  and  are  hence  said 
ie  polyspoioua.  The 
s  themselves  are  usually 
id  ascospores.     Some  of  Fig.  mo.  Secciou  of  the  chauuH 

HnnpR«    Hi-B    nf    B.    vBrv       through  ta  Bpotlieciuoi  of  Cr- 

aporea  are  or  a  very     „„ria  uiaadiai.  at  asoi.  three 

ilex    BtrUCtUre,  being  di-       ot  which  amtaia    Mcospnrei 
I  into  two,  four,  or  many       S^iir'lMg'md'schmidL""'*'*' 

They  are  frequently 
y  coloured,  and  form  beautlftil  objects  under  the 
wcope. 

J  a  veiy  few  genera  of  Lichens,  as  Abrotkatlus  and 
ila,  certain  structures  have  been  discovered  by 
me,  called  etylosporee.  '  They  consist  of  isolated 
a  borne  upon  shortish  simple  stalks.  They  are 
iced  in  conceptaclea  to  which  is  applied  the  name 
caidia.' 
be  gpermogonia  were  first  discos  eie4\j'^  ti\WHi» 
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hut  tliey  have  been  now  fonad  in  a  great  numbet  of 
LichenB,  and  probably  exist  in  all.  They  geoenllj 
appear  as  little  black  specks  (Jig.  609,  »p),  near  ibe 
margins  of  the  thullus,  in  the  tiraue  of  which  tbey  are 
usually  more  or  less  imbedded ;  but  rarely,  they  ure 
quite  tree  and  above  the  tballus.  The  spermogoEinm 
varies  in  form,  and  has  one  or  more  cavities,  vith  a 
small  orifice  at  the  top  termed  the  ostiolt  or  port  {^. 


611,  os),  with  which  all  the  cavities  coiamunicste. 
The  spennogonium,  when  mature,  has  its  interior  filled 
wiih  a  number  of  bodies  called  spermatta  (^Jtgs.  611,  >, 
and  612,  s),  raised  on  stalks,  termed  steriffmata  or  jp«r- 
mafopkores  {figs-  611,  ap,  and  612,  «p).  The  form  of 
the  spermatophores  varies  much:  according  toHonlrey, 
'  The  tiimpleat  are  short  slender  stalks,  simple  or 
branched ;  or  tViey  are  «TXi.wi\a\«A  'Waiit'ne*  t^m^oaed 
of  a  great  number  of  cj\miTi\4  w  (^Ai-iua  <»'^»^,iv^. 
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612,  sp)  ;   or  the  branches  are  reduced  to  two  or  three 

elongated  cells.     The  spemiatia,  s,  are  terminal  on  the 

spermatophores,   and    consist    of  exceedingly    minute 

l>odie8,   ordinarily  linear,  very  thin,  short  or  longish, 

straight  or  curved,  without  appendages,  and  motionless, 

and  lie  in  a  mucilage  of  extreme  transparency.     The 

spermatia  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  analogues  of 

the    spermatozoids   produced   in  the  antheridia  of  the 

bigher    Cryptogams.'       When    the    spermogonium    is 

mature,  the   spermatia   {Jig,    611,  s),  are   discharged 

through  the  pore  or  ostiole,  os,  in  vast  numbers. 

Lichens  may  also  be  produced  in  a  vegetative  man- 
ner by  means  of  little  detached  portions  of  the  thallus 
known  as  soredia.  These  are  regarded  by  those  who 
maintain  the  compound  nature  of  Lichens  as  consisting 
of  some  of  the  Alg»,  through  which  the  Lichen  derives  its 
nutrition,  connected  and  intermingled  with  a  weft  of 
fine  fungal  hy phse.  Such  a  soredium  when  placed  under 
favourable  conditions  is  capable  of  growing  into  a  Lichen 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  from  which  it  derived  its 
origin. 

3.  CHARACEiE  OR  Charas. — By  many  botanists  the 
Charas  are  classed  among  the  Algae,  but  as  they  present 
in  their  structure  and  mode  of  reproduction  many 
points  of  difference,  we  have  placed  them  in  a  separate 
group  immediately  preceding  the  latter  order. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  of  two  kinds,  both  of 
which  grow  at  the  base  of  the  branches,  and  either  on 
the  same  or  on  different  branches  of  the  same  plant,  or 
on  different  plants.  These  organs  are  called,  respectively, 
globules  and  nucules. 

The  globule  {^fig.  613,  a),  which  is  regarded  as  an 
antheridium  or  male  organ,  is  a  globular  body,  usually 
placed  immediately  below  the  nucule,  5,  but  occasionally 
by  its  side.  Of  a  green  colour  whilst  young,  it  turns  to  a 
deep  brick- red  as  it  becomes  mature.  It  consists  of  eight 
valves,  or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  shield-cellSy  each  of 
which  ia  a  Hatcened  triangular  or  c\ua.dta.iia;v3^ax  ^^^ 
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ci]rved  so  SB  to  present  a  convexity  to  the  oater  aafut 
of  tlie  globule,  and  having  its  maigins  crenated  or  tooM, 
«o  aa  to  dovetail  as  it  were  with  the  adjoining  ehield- 
cells.  From  the  centre  of  each  shield  an  oblong  cell  {jig. 
615,  c),  the  manubrium,  is  given  off  in  a  perpeDdicalir 
direction.  The  eight  cells  fi«m  the  eight  shields  con- 
verge in  the  centre  of  the  globule.     A  ninth  cell  of  » 


Fig.  ei3.  i.  Portion  of  the  nils  of  Cluira  fragllit,  i.  Sa 
pinlllidtuDi.  aGlobnleoranlberidlnin.  ». Inumode.  c. 
or  cotDQB  or  naaula.  fi.  Nodal  cells.  ^',  fi",  fi".  SlerUe 
B.  li,  nucule,  and  a,  glabulfl,  both  in  an  early  bTa^  o(  c 

node  of  globula    I.  Cn-ntj  o(  inteniode  o(  leaf.    br.  i 


similar  form,  but  larger  than  the  others,  also  penetrates 
into  the  centre  of  the  globule  between  the  four  lower 
shield-cella ;  this  is  the  ettilk  which  fisea  the  globnle  to 
the  branch  upon  which  it  is  placed.  At  the  central  end 
of  each  manubrium  is  a  rounded  cell,  which  supports  in 
turn  four  other  smaller  cells,  and  from  each  of  these 
httei  four  confervoid  fflamwinSa  m%  ^n^q.  qS.  tjiq.  %V5, 
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/£/),  in  each  cell  of  which  is  prodaced  a  single  apinl 
sj>trmatotoid  or  anthtrozoid  (fig.  614),  which  ia  liimished 
-with  two  very  long  cilite  of  exceaeire  fineneBB.  These 
spertnatozoids  ultimately  escape  from  the  cell  by  a 
Hudden  movement  resembling  the  action  of  a  spring, 
^nd  may  then  be  seen  to  exhibit  active  i 


Fig.m.  A  porUai 


The  nucuh  is  regarded  aa  a  pistillidium  or  archego- 
nium.  It  ia  an  oval  sessile  body,  situated  in  the  axil  of 
a  branch  (fig.  613,  «)  ;  it  conaists  of  a  central  cell  con- 
taining protoplasm,  oil,  tmd  starch  granules  (fig-  617), 
and  Borroaaded  bj  five  ceils,  nhich  aie  'Houivi  b^«^"j 
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rouad  it,  and  terminating  above  in  five  or  tea  smaller 
cells,  the  ends  of  which  remain  free  {^fig,  616,  a),  and 
thus  form  a  kind  of  crown  at  the  apex  of  the  nucule 
{figs,  613,  A,  c,  and  616,  a).  At  an  early  stage  of 
growth  the  cells  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  a 
canal  is  thus  lefl  between  them  extending  from  the 
crown  towards  the  central  cell.  This  canal  is  supposed 
to  form  a  passao^e,  by  means  of  which  the  antherozoids 
reach  the  central  cell  of  the  nucule  {^fig,  617)  by  which 
it  is  fertilised.  Ultimately  the  nucule  drops  ofiE,  and 
when  it  germinates,  first  produces  a  single  axial  row  of 
cells,  forming  a  pro-embryo,  from  which  the  leaf-bearing 
sexual  plant  ultimately  grows  (Jig,  639). 

Fig.  618. 


Fig,  618.  Filaments  from  a  Nostoc  colony.   After  Luerasen. 

4.  ALGiE  OR  Seaweeds. — This  order  of  plants,  like 
the  Fungi,  comprises  a  very  large  number  of  species, 
which  vary  exceedingly  in  form,  size,  colour,  and  other 
peculiarities.  They  are  all  either  inhabitants  of  water, 
salt  or  fresh,  or  live  on  moist  surfaces;  and  may 
be  microscopic  plants,  or  growths  of  enormous  size. 
Adopting  no  special  classification  of  the  Algae,  we  will 
simply  describe  the  processes  of  reproduction  occurring 
in  certain  examples  as  types  of  the  rest. 

NostoCj  a  very  common  Alga,  is  found  living  some- 
times in  water,  though  more  frequently  on  the  damp 
surfaces  of  trees,  stones,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  jelly-like 
substance,  in  whicTa  are  im\i^^^fe^  TCkomliform  threads  of 
cells  {fig,  618),  tlie  diffexeiiX.  ^\^m^\i\a\i€\Yv^\\iX&v«w^^ 
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with  one  another.  The  greater  number  of  the  consti- 
tuent cells  contain  chlorophyll ;  but  usually  there  are 
also  placed  at  definite  distances  from  one  another  larger 
oolourless  cells,  which  are  not,  like  the  others,  capable 
of  division,  and  are  ordinarily  known  as  the  heterocysts 
{fig*  618).  By  means  of  the  growth  and  subsequent 
division  of  the  smaller  cells,  the  Nostoc  colony  may 
become  increased  in  size,  and  new  colonies  also  at  cer- 
tain times  become  formed  in  the  following  manner.  By 
means  of  the  imbibition  of  water  the  jelly  of  the  old 
colony  swells  up  and  allows  the  Nostoc  filaments  or  rows 
of  cells  to  become  free.  Each  cell  subsequently  grows 
rapidly  in  a  transverse  direction  till  the  appearance  is 
presented  by  each  filament  of  a  number  of  disc-like 
bodies  placed  side  by  side.  Cell-division  next  takes 
place  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  filament, 
so  that  a  number  of  septate  thread-like  bodies  are  pro- 
duced, which,  joining  by  their  ends,  grow  so  as  to  ulti- 
mately produce  a  new  Nostoc  colony.  At  the  same  time 
the  heterocysts  are  developed  from  cells  which  previously 
differed  in  no  apparent  respect  firom  the  rest,  and  the 
jelly-like  envelope  of  the  colony  becomes  also  gradually 
formj^d. 

Spirogyra,  our  next  example  of  this  order  of  plants, 
is  one  in  which  the  process  of  reproduction  known  as 
conjugation  very  commonly  takes  place.  Spirogyra  is 
an  Alga  which  may  be  found  in  great  quantities  in 
most  ponds  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  objects  which  can  be  examined  under  the 
microscope.  Seen  with  the  naked  eye,  it  consists  of  a 
mass  of  long,  very  slender,  green  threads  or  filaments, 
which  float  in  the  water  where  they  are  growing. 
Examined  with  the  microscope,  each  filament  is  seen  to 
be  more  or  less  cylindrical,  and  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  similar  cells  placed  end  to  end  {fig.  619). 
The  chlorophyll  is  arranged  in  the  parietal  layer  of 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  in  a  definite  spiral  manner  ^  the 
name  of  some  of  the  species  being  detietuiWi^^  \i'^  ^<^ 

B  B 
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number  of  auch  spirals  in  a  single  cell.  Eacli  cell  is 
capable  of  gronth  and  division,  aod  by  tluB  means  the 
bulk  of  the  entire  plant  is  increased. 

When  conjugation  is  about  to  take  place,  two  fila- 
ments approach  each  other,  and  from  the  sides  of  con- 
tiguoua  cells  (Jig.  619,  a,  b,  c),  protrtisions  of  the  vrall 
occur  which  meet  in  the  centre.  The  walla  then  inlei- 
vening  between  the  caTities  of  the  two   conjugating 


wllh  irralas  of 
itoplannln  tbreada 

Flt.e20.  i.  Pil 

iogstiug.   a.  Fora 

FoTued  ^gospon.    „, -_, 

nr9  joDDg  Ejgoapois,  c,  md  vh^h  are  Hat 
to  cobtaiD  dTope  cf  oQ.    AJOr  Sachs. 

cells  next  become  absorbed  (fy.  620,  A,  a),  and  the 
protoplasm  of  one  cell  separates  itself  from  its  cell-wall, 
and  gradually  travels  into  the  other  cell,  where  it 
becomes  intimately  mixed  with  the  protoplasm  existing 
there.  The  whole  miaa  then  becomes  of  a  somewh^ 
oval  shape,  surrounds  itself  with  a  cell-wall,  and  in 
fnct  con  Btitutea  wbut  ie  wiWei  a  sjigog^OTft  <,^s.  620,  a,  4, 
and  B,  c).    Later  on  ita  coWra  iiiB.^%t»,^ci-vi 
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of  a  deep  red,  and  after  remaining  dormant  during  the 
winter  the  zygospore  germinates  at  the  beginning  of 
sprinff,  and  so  gives  rise  to  a  new  Spirogyra  plant, 

Vaucheriay  which  we  will  now  consider,  exhibits 
true  sexual  reproduction,  in  addition  to  the  formation 
of  asexual  spores.  An  irregular  kind  of  alternation  of 
generations  exists  in  this  genus,  inasmuch  as  asexual 
spores  are  usually  produced  by  a  certain  number  of 
successive  generations, 'the  sexual  process  only  taking 
place  in  generations  separated  by  a  considerable  interval 

Fig.  621. 


Fig.  621,  A.  »/).  Newly  formed  zoospore  or  zoogonidium  of  Vau- 
cheriti  setsilis  escaping.  B.  Zoospore  at  rest  after  having  lost  its 
cilia,  c.  First  stage  of  germination,  d.  Filament  of  Vaucheria 
seuilU  producing  oogonia,  og^  og,  and  antheridium,  h.  to.  Hyaline 
root-like  process,  forming  a  sort  of  mycelium.  *p.  Zoospore. 
After  Sachs. 

from  one  another.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noticed 
that  asexual  spores  may  be  formed  in  the  same  plant  as 
that  in  which  sexual  reproduction  takes  place.  Vau- 
cheria  may  be  found  growing  either  in  water  or  on 
moist  surfaces.  Its  thallus  consists  of  one  very  elon- 
gated and  greatly  branched  cell,  attached  to  some  fixed 
object  by  means  of  a  portion  of  its  thallus,  which  is 
much  branched  and  perfectly  transparent  (Jig,  621, 
D,  w).  The  other,  or  non-transparent  portion  of  the 
cell  contains  protoplasm,  chloroph^W  ^"caivi^^  ^^^  ^"t^- 

B  B  2 
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quently  numbers  of  small  oil  globules.     The  asexual 
spores  are   formed   in   various  ways  in  the  diflTerent 
species,  the  more  common  method  being  that  in  which 
a  small  branch  becomes  separated  from  the  parent  cell 
by  diviRion,  the  protoplasm  thus  shut  off  secreting  a 
cell- wall  round  itself,  and  thus  forming  a  spore,  which 
ultimately  germinating  gives  rise  to  a  new   Vaucheria 
thallus.     (M.  C.  Cooke  and  Bates  have  recently  de- 
scribed the  main  filaments  or  threads  as  much  divided 
off  by  septa  into  cells  at  the  period  of  iiructification ; 
and  Cooke  believes  that  from  this  circumstance  and 
others  that  zoogonidia  may  be  produced  in  Vaucheria 
in  cells  divided  off  for  that  purpose.) 

Zoospores  or  Zoogonidia  are  also  not  unfrequently 
formed  as  follows: — The  contents  of  the  branch,  which 
has  swollen  into  a  sporangium,  contract,  and  escape  as  a 
primordial  cell  from  a  fissure  at  the  apex  {Jig.  62 1,  A,«p). 
This  primordial  cell  is  densely  covered  by  short  cilia, 
and  is  termed  a  zoospore  or  zoogonidium,  which  at  first 
rapidly  rotates ;  but  it  soon  comes  to  rest,  when  the 
cilia  disappear,  and  a  cellulose  wall  is  produced  (^fig. 
621,  b).  This  spore  then  germinates  by  putting  out 
one  (Jig.  621,  c)  or  two  tubes,  or  it  forms  on  the  other 
side,  at  the  same  time,  a  branched  root-like  organ. 

When  sexual  reproduction  takes  place,  short 
branches  of  the  thallus  or  filament,  which  are  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  become  transformed  into  an- 
theridiay  A,  and  oogonia^  og^  og  {Jig.  621,  d).  The 
branch  which  is  to  form  the  antheridium  is  longer  than 
the  other  which  forms  the  oogonium,  and  generally 
becomes  more  or  less  curved,  and  a  division  is  made 
about  halfway  from  its  base.  The  protoplasm  in  the 
upper  part  becomes  differentiated  into  antherozoids, 
which  by  means  of  the  bursting  of  the  antheridium 
become  free  at  the  same  time  as  the  rupture  of  the 
oogonium  takes  place. 

The  oogonia  {Jig.  621,  d,  og^  og),  of  which  there 
are  frequently  two  neat  lo  e^Oa.  Q\ii«t^^T^  ^^^s^^^^W. 
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ovoid ;  they  differ  from  the  antheridia  in  containing  a 
good  deal  of  chlorophyll,  and  are  separated  from  the 
cavity  of  the  thallns  by  a  septum  situated  at  their  base. 
The  green  and  granular  contents  finally  collect  in  the 
centre  of  the  oogonium  and  colourless  protoplasm  is  to 
be  seen  at  its  end  ;  the  celUwall  then  opens  at  this 
point,  and  the  contents  at  the  same  time  retract  from 
the  cell- wall  and  what  is  termed  the  oosphere  is  formed. 
The  antheridium  opens  at  the  same  time  as  the  oogo* 
nium,  and  the  antherozoids  escape,  reach  the  oosphere, 
mix  with  it,  and  then  disappear ;  and  the  oosphere  is 
transformed  into  an  oospore.  The  oospore  thus  formed 
acquires  a  distinct  cell- wall  of  its  own,  and  its  colour 
also  changes  to  a  reddish  hue.  By  the  germination  of 
the  oospore,  a  new  Vauckeria  thallus  may  be  formed. 

I^ucus, — This  genus  includes  numerous  species, 
which  form  the  various  plants  commonly  known  as 
Seaweeds.  The  thallus  (Jig.  5)  is  usually  long,  very 
much  branched,  and  of  a  greenish  brown  colour.  In 
structure,  it  is  made  up  at  the  surface  of  closely  packed 
small  cells,  but  towards  the  interior  the  cells  are  more 
elongated,  and  joined  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form  fila- 
ments which  are  interwoven  amongst  one  another. 
The  walls  of  the  constituent  cells  are  peculiar  in  consist* 
ing  of  two  parts,  an  inner  firm  layer,  and  an  outer  one 
which  is  generally  more  or  less  swollen  by  imbibition 
of  water. 

Reproduction  is  effected  by  a  sexual  process,  which 
takes  place  in  the  following  way : — Numerous  little 
cavities,  known  as  conceptacles,  appear  sunk  in  the 
surface  of  large  swollen  receptacles  (Jig,  5,  t,  t),  on  the 
ends  of  the  longer  forked  branches  of  the  Fucus,  and 
in  these  are  contained  the  antheridia  or  oogonia,  or 
both  of  these  oi^gans,  together  with  abortive  filaments 
or  paraphyses.  Some  species,  as  Fucus  platycarpuSj 
are  monoecious,  i.e.  contain  both  antheridia  and  oogonia 
in  the  same  conceptacle ;  but  in  others,  as  Fucus  vesi- 
culosiis,  either  only  antheridia  or  oogomBi  ^OTi^^'^Xt'^k^E^^nk 
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are  produced  in  the  same  plant ;  auch  species  therefore 
are  ditecious. 

Taking  Facus  vesiculoens  as  an  example  of  the 
dioeciona  apecjea,  on  making  a  section  through  a  female 
coDceptacIe,  its  cavity  is  found  to  be  of  a  more  or  l«» 
spherical  ibrm,  and  marked  off  liom  the  loose  tinueof 
the  interior  of  the  thailus  hj  a  thin  layer  of  denser 
tissue  resembling,  and  in  fact  being  a  continuation  of, 
that  of  the  surface,  which  may  be  called  the  epidermat 


layer  {^Jig.  622).  Springing  fi^m  all  parts  of  ihe  wall 
of  the  conceptacle  are  slender  jointed  filaments,  the 
paraphyses.  Amongst  these  paraphyses  are  the  oogonia, 
which  are  produced  from  certain  cells  of  the  lining,  (w 
epidermat  layer  of  cells. 

The  antheridia  in  the  moncecious  species,  as  Fncus 
platycarpus,  are  developed  in  the  same  conceptacle  a* 
the  oogonia ;  and  in  diiEcioua  species  in  separate  con- 
ceptacjes,  then  termed  male  couceplacXes.  TVsat  (w- 
theridia  (jf^.  623)  are  aoowi-w^iaX  «\\v^\:'><»l>-^««\«a,ix,< 
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formed  on  branched  hair-like  cells.  When  mature  the 
aDtheridinm  becomes  of  a  bright  red  colour  arid  contaiDS 
a  number  of  small  antherozoida,  each  of  which  is  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  cilia. 

The  oegonia  are  globular  bodies  boroe  upon  a  short 
one-celled  atalk,  in  which  are  produced  eight  oospheres 
hy  means  of  the  divisloa  of  the  contained  protoplasm 
{Jig.  624).     These,  which  are  at  first  angular,  become 

Fio. 62*. 


Anlbertdia, 

oospbeies    tullf  M|Hrueil, 

tertlllKd  by  Che  kQthsrttiolili 

rounded  off,  and  are  ultimately  set  free  by  the  burating 
of  the  oogonium  membrane.  The  antherozoida  {^fig. 
625),  which  escape  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
oospheres,  gather  round  the  latter,  and  appear  to  become 
finally  blended  with  their  substance,  The  oospore  thus 
formed  secretes  around  itself  a  celi.wall  and  very  soon 
begins  to  germinate.  Growth  and  division  proceed, 
and  so  a  new  Fucus  thallus  is  built  up. 


BOOK   II. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PLANTS;  OR  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

BOTANY, 


Having  examined  the  structure  of  plants,  we  have  now 
to  consider  them  in  a  state  of  life  or  action,  and  to 
explain,  so  far  as  science  enables  ns,  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  life,  growth,  and  reproduction.  The  de- 
partment of  Botany  which  investigates  these  phenomena 
is  termed  Physiology ;  and  the  various  processes  which 
go  on  in  the  plant,  and  which  are  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  its  life,  are  called  its  functions.  Physi- 
ology includes  the  study  of  the  life  of  the  whole  plant, 
when  it  is  termed  general^  and  that  of  the  particular 
organs,  in  which  case  it  is  called  special. 


CHAPTER   I. 

SPECIAL   PHYSIOLOGY   OF   THE   ELEMENTARY   STRUCTURES, 
AND   OF   THE   ORGANS   OF   NUTRITION. 

Section  1.  Physiology  of  the  Elementary  Struc- 
tures. 

1.  Functions  of  Parenchymatous  Cells. — As  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  Vegetable  life,  such  as  the  Red  Snow 
Plant  {Protococcuz  nivalis^  (^jlg.^^^,  Q.cixv«v3X.  <5?i  "a.'sM^^ 
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cell  of  a  parenchymatous  nature,  such  a  cell  is  neces- 
sarily capable  of  performing  all  the  actions  appertain- 
ing to  plant  life.  Parenchyma  also  constitutes  the 
whole  structure  of  Thallophytes,  as  well  as  the  soft 
portions  of  all  plants  above  them  ;  hence  the  physiology 
of  parenchymatous  cells  is  of  the  first  importance.  The 
more  important  vital  actions  of  these  cells  are,  1.  For- 
mation of  new  cells;  2.  Absorption  and  transmission 
of  £uids ;  3.  Movements  in  their  contents ;  and,  4. 
Elaboration  of  their  fluid  contents,  and  production  of 
the  various  organic  compounds  of  plants, 

(1.)  JFoiination  of  Cells  (Cytogenesh). — All  plants, 
as  we  have  seen  (page  23),  in  their  earliest  conditions, 
are  composed  of  one  or  more  cells,  hence  all  the  organs 
which  afterwards  make  their  appearance  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  modification  of  such  cells,  or  by  the  for- 
mation of  new  ones. 

Cells  C4in  only  be  formed  from  the  thickened  fluid 
called  protoplasm  which  is  contained  in  their  interior, 
or  has  been  elaborated  by  their  agency;  hence  cells 
can  in  no  case  be  formed  without  the  influence  of  living 
organisms.  The  cell-wall  takes  no  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cells. 

Cells  commonly  originate  in  one  of  two  ways  : 
either  free  in  the  cavities  of  older  cells,  or  at  least  in 
the  protoplasmic  fluid  elaborated  by  their  agency ;  or 
by  the  division  of  such  cells.  The  first  is  called  Free 
Cell-formation  \  the  second,  Cell-division  or  Cell' multi- 
plication, 

A.  Free  Cell- formation. — We  may  distinguish  two 
modifications  of  free  celUformation.  1.  Free  cell-for- 
mation from  a  nucleus;  and,  2.  Free  cell-formation 
without  the  previous  formation  of  a  nucleus. 

a.  Free  CelUformation  from  a  nucleus, — This  mode 
was  discovered  by  Schleiden,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  describes  it  as  taking  place  is  as  follows: — A  portion 
of  the  protoplasm  collects  into  a  more  or  less  rounded 
or  somewhat  oval  form,  with  a  de^ii^d  OM\»«t  Vst^^t^ 
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thus  forming  the  nucleus  or  cytoblaRt  of  the  cell ;  upon 
this  a  layer  of  protoplasm  is  deposited,  which  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  membrane,  and  expands  so  as  to 
form  a  vesicle ;  on  the  outside  of  this  a  cellulose 
membrane  is  secreted,  and  the  formation  of  the  cell  is 
completed. 

b.  Free  Cell-formation  without  a  previous  nucleus,— 
In  the  process  of  free  cell-formation,  as  described  above, 
the  production  of  the  nucleus  is  regarded  as  the  first 
step  of  the  process.  But  Henfrey  does  not  consider  the 
nucleus  of  any  physiological  import  in  free  cell-forma- 
tion, which  process  he  thus  describes : — *  The  essential 
character  of  free  cell-formation  lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  protoplasm  which  produces  the  primary  cellu- 
lose wall  of  the  new  cell  previously  becomes  separated 
from  the  wall  of  the  parent  cell,  so  that  the  new  cell  is 
free  (or  loose)  in  the  cavity  of  the  parent  cell.'  In 
some  cases,  it  is  certain,  no  nucleus  can  be  detected  in 
a  cell  previous  to  the  formation  of  other  cells  free  in 
its  cavity ;  hence  the  presence  of  the  nucleus  cannot  be 
regarded  as  essential,  but  the  portion  of  protoplasm, 
which  in  such  cases  separates  from  the  general  mass, 
must  be  capable  of  covering  itself  with  a  membrane 
and  forming  a  cell. 

In  Flowering  Plants  free  cell-formation  occurs  in 
the  embryo-sac,  in  which  part  the  germinal  vesicles, 
the  antipodal  cells,  and  the  cells  of  the  albiunen  (en- 
dosperm), thus  originate.  In  Flowerless  Plants  it  is 
the  mode  by  which  the  spores  in  the  asci  of  Fungi 
(Jig.  606)  and  Lichens  (Jig.  610)  originate. 

B.  Cell-division. — This  mode  of  cell-formation  is 
also  called  by  authors  parietal^  and  merismaiic  or  Jissi- 
parous  J  cell-formation.  Cell-division  can  only  take  place 
in  cells  in  which  the  contained  protoplasm  is  in  an  active 
state,  as  in  the  cells  of  the  meristem,  a  name  given  to 
that  kind  of  parenchyma  the  constituent  cells  of  which 
are  thus  capable  oi  m.\i\l\^\^vti^  b^  division  (see  page 
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9S).  It  maj  be  treated  of  under  two  he&de,  namelj' : 
1.  Cell-division  wUhovt  abiorjition  of  the  walU  of  the 
parent  cell;  and  2.  Cell-divieion  icilli  absorption  of 
the  walls  of  the  parent  cell,  and  the  eetting  free  of  the 
MIC  cells. 

m.  Cell-division  without  ahsoj-ption  of  the  walls  of 
the  parent  cell. — Thia  mode  of  cell- form nti on  takes  place 
He  fbllowB : — The  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  or,  according 
to  Uohl  and  Heriirey,  the  primordial  utricle,  becomes 
graduftllf  conetricted  on  the  eidea  ao  aa  ultimately  to 
Ibrm  a  sort  of  hour-glass  contraction,  and  thus  to  divide 
the  original  contents  into  two  distinct  portions  {fig. 
626,  a,  b,  c,  d).  Each  portion  of  the  protoplasm  or  of 
the  primordial  utricle  then  secretes  a  layer  of  cellulose 


m 


primordW  utrtde  (*),  and  tte  ceU-contenU  (n).  i.  Complete 
septum  tpllt  inwtno  lunells  bj  tbe  action  ot  ui  Kid.  Aft«c 
Hohl  ud  Senfrey. 

over  its  whole  surface;  and  where  thia  is  in  contact 
with  the  original  wall  of  the  primary  cell,  it  forma  a 
new  layer  inteiior  to  it;  but  where  away  from  the  wall, 
at  the  new  septum,  a  diatincC  cell-wall,  so  ihat  the 
partition  is  double.  The  original  cell  thus  becomes 
divided  into  two,  and  forms  two  cells,  each  of  which 
has  the  power  of  growing  until  it  reaches  the  original 
size  of  its  parent,  and  then  either,  or  botH,  mu.'^  e,^i&. 
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divide,  and  eacH  of  the  newly-formed  cells  grows  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  size  of  its  parent.^ 

In  this  mode  of  cell-formation  it  is  by  no  means 
evident  what  function  the  nucleus  performs  in  all  cases. 
That  in  some  cases  it  is  unimportant  is  clear,  because 
cell-division,  as  above  described,  may  take  place,  as  it 
does  in  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  plants,  without  the 
presence  of  a  nucleus.     In  the  higher  orders  of  plants, 
however,  the  original  nucleus  of  the  cell  generally  un- 
dergoes subdivision  into  two  halves,  as  is  the  case  ^ith 
the  other  contents,  so  that  a  nucleus  is  thus  formed  for 
each   new  cell   into  which  the   parent  cell   has  been 
divided.     But  in  other  cases,  separate  nuclei  are  formed 
for  the  secondary  cells,  instead  of  the  original  nucleus 
dividing  into  two. 

From  recent  observations  Strasburger  considers  that 
the  division  of  the  nucleus  and  cell-formation  are  two 
processes  which  are  quite  distinct,  and  may  be  separ- 
ated from  eech  other,  although  in  many  cases  they  may 
come  into  contact. 

It  is  by  this  process  of  cell-division  that  all  the 
growing  or  vegetating  parts  of  plants,  whether  Flowering 
or  Flowerless,  are  produced  and  increased. 

b.  Cell-division  with  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the 
parent  celly  and  the  setting  free  of  the  new  cells.  — The 
pollen  cells  of  all  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  spores  of  the 
higher  Flowerless  Plants,  are  formed  by  this  process, 
which  only  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  organs  of  re- 
production.    The  manner  in  which  it  commonly  takes 

*  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  primordial  utricle  of  Molil 
here  referred  to  differs  from  that  defined  by  us  at  page  27  of 
this  volume.  Thus,  according  to  the  views  adopted  by  us,  the 
primordial  utricle  is  characterised  as  the  thin  layer  of  proto- 
plasm which  lines  the  cell-wall  after  the  cell  has  grown  too 
large  to  be  filled  by  protoplasm  alone ;  while  Mohl  regards  it 
as  a  more  or  less  thickened  layer  of  protoplasm,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  membT^xke  Wmii^  \}^%  <^«llvLlQ8e  wall,  and 
enciosfng  the  ordinary  proto^Yasta.  oi  \Xv^  <s.^^ 
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lace  .in  the  production  of  pollen  cells  has  already  been 
scribed  at  pages  213  and  244  of  this  volume.  The 
turner  in  which  spores  are  formed  in  the  higher 
lowerleas  PbntB  is  substantially  the  same  in  moat 
laes.  It  Bometimee  happens,  however,  that  in  the 
jTelopment  of  pollen  and  spores,  the  special  parent 


Fig.  627, 


Fig. 63S. 
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Fig.  «»7.  a.  Cylindrical  oe 


free.    After  Ueotrey. — 


ilia  are  not  fotmecl,  as  has  been  shown  by  Henfrey  in 

le  spores  of  Marchantia  poli/morpka  {fig.  627). 

In  other  cases,  instead  of  the  development  of  only 
>UT  secondary  cells  in  the  cavity  of  the  parent  cell,  the 
hole  mass  of  the  protoplusm  may  break  up  into  a 
rest  number  of  small  panicles,  as  in  the  production 
r  the  Bwarm-Bpores  of  many  Algte  (^fiq.  628)  and 
aogi.     In   this  case  the  new  celts  (^-pTuaoTS^K^  Bift. 
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Fig 


only  clothed  by  a  oellulose   wall  after  their  separ- 
ation   from    the   parent   or    mother-ce]l.      Some  of 

these  modifications  of 
the  process  of  cell-divi- 
sion are  closely  analo- 
gous to  the  ordinary 
process  of  free  cell-for- 
mation,  to  which  by 
many  authors  they  are 
referred. 

c.  Another  method 
of  cell -formation  is  that 
Avhich  is  termed  rejuve- 
nescence or  renewal  of 
a  cell,  where  the  whole 
contents  of  a  cell  con- 
tract and  expel  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  of  the 
cell- sap,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  differenti- 
ated protoplasmic  body 
is  changed,  and  its 
whole  form  alters  as  it 
escapes  from  the  cell- 

Fig.  629.   A,  B.  Fscape  of  the  swarm-  -„„ii       „r^A       pvpntnallv 

spores  of  an  (Bdogonium,     c  One  in  ^  ^       eveniuaiiy 

free  motion,    d.  The  same  after  it  has  forms  a   fresh    cell-wall 

become  fixed,  and  has  formed  the  at-  f  j;      £*e)(\    t,n     rpi.  •     -.«-. 

taching  disc.    B.  Escape  of  the  whole  KJ''9'  "^^>  ^J*    -"-"^^  P^^' 

protoplasm  of  a  germ-plant  of  CBdogo-  cesS   may    be   well  SCen 

nium  in  the  form  of  a   swarm-spore.  •       .v  e 

After  PriBgsheim.  ID  the  swarm-spores  Ot 

(Edogomum. 
The  production  of  a  zygospore,  which  occurs  in  the 
process  of  conjugation,  as  already  noticed  in  Spirogyra 
{fig.  620),  is  also  another  method  of  cell-formation. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  Algae  and  various  groups  of 
Fungi. 

(2.)  Absorption  and  Transmission  of  Fluids. — The 
cell- wall  of  all  ycving  ?iT\d  N\\aA.lN  «.cuve  cells  is  capable 
oi  readily  imbibing  flLvuda,  axvd  ^^  ^x^^^^q.^^x^ycv^-^  ^^^ 
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natters  are  constantly  being  absorbed  and  trans- 
through  such  cells.  The  power  which  thus  enables 

absorb  and  transmit  fluids  is  called  osmose.     It 
•eover,  by  a  somewhat  analogous  process  (diffu- 
^  gases)  that  the  cells  on 
rface   of  the   plants  are  Fig.  630. 

1  to  absorb  and  transmit 
I  matters. 

nose  may  be  explained  as 
I : — Whenever  two  fluids 
erent  densities  are  se- 
l  by  a  permeable  mem- 
which  is  capable  of  im- 
them,  there  is  always  a 
cy  to  equalisation  of  den- 
jtween  the  two,  from  the 
ion  of  a  current  in  both 
ms,  which  will  be  modi- 
r  the  action  of  the  mem- 
as  well  as  by  their  own 
I  difEusion.  This  osmotic 
may  be  easily  observed, 
Qg  a  bladder  with  coloured 
attaching  to  its  open  end 
I  tube,  and  then  immers- 

in  a  vessel  containing 
{Jig.  630).  Under  such 
stances  the  volume  of  the 

fluid  in  the  interior  of 
adder  becomes  increased  (as  will  be  at  once  » 
f  its  rise  in  the  tube),  by  the  more  rapid  passage 
h  the  membrane  of  the  thinner  fluid  than  of 
3ker,  though  at  the  same  time  a  less  portion  of  the 
passes  out  into  the  water  or  thinner  fluid,  as  may 
»ved  by  the  sweet  taste  and  colour  which  the 
gradually  acquires.  This  double  current  will 
le  as  long  as  there  is  any  material  difference 
shy  between   the  two   liqoida.     TVv^  ^\xyti%^x 


Fig.  630.  Apparatus  to  show 
osmotic  action.  It  consistH 
of  a  bladder  filled  with 
syrup,  to  the  open  end  of 
which  a  tube  is  attached 
and  the  whole  placed  in  a 
yeesel  containing  water. 
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ingoing  current  is  termed  endoamoae,  and  the  weaker 
outgoing  current  exoamoae.  If  the  position  of  the 
liquids  be  reversed,  the  currents  will  be  reversed  in  like 
manner,  the  preponderating  current,  in  almost  all  cases, 
being  that  which  sets  from  the  thinner  to  the  denser 
liquid. 

The  absorption  and  transmission  of  liqaid  matters 
through  cells  is  now  easy  to   explain,  for  as  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  cells  of  the  roots  of  plants  are  denser 
than  the  water  contained  in  the  media  in  which  they 
grow,  they  will  continually  absorb  the  latter  by  en- 
dosmose ;  and  as  the  changes  which  are  going  on  in 
the  cells  of  plants  by  evaporation,  assimilation,  and 
other  processes,  tend  to  thicken  their  contained  liquids, 
there  will  also  be  a  constant  passage  of  the  absorbed 
fluids   from   cell   to   cell    towards  those   parts  where 
such  processes  are  taking  place.     The  laws  of  ordinary 
adhesive  or  capillai^  attraction  and  of  the  diffusion  of 
fluids  also  regulate  the  flow  of  the  juices,  which  in  cer- 
tain cases  may  be  even  set  in  motion  by  either  force. 
The   action,   however,   of  the   intervening   membrane 
(cell-wall),  in  greatly  modifying  or  even  overcoming 
osmotic  action,  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  neighbouring  cells  contain  different  substances 
without  their  intermixture.     In  cellular  plants,  such  as 
Algse  and  Fungi,  absorption  may  take  place  at  any  part 
of  the  thallus ;  while  in  vascular  plants  it  occurs  prin- 
cipally through  the  roots,  though  all   the  green  parts 
may  contribute  to  'it    (see  page  389),  and   that,  too, 
probably  independently  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
stomata. 

(3.)  Movements  of  the  Cell-contents. — In  many  cells, 
and  probably  in  all  at  a  particular  period  of  their 
life,  when  they  are  in  a  vitally  active  state,  a  kind  of 
movement  of  a  portion  of  their  contents  takes  place. 
This  movement  is  due  to  a  circulation  of  the  protoplasm, 
which  is  rendered  ^viaVbY^  Vyy  tk^  o^a.c\ae  granular  par- 
ticles   which   it  contains  (^jigs*  ^"^^  «^^  ^^'IV    "Tw^^ 
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protoplasra  thua  circulating  does  not  paaa  from  one  cell 
to  another,  but  is  strictly  confined  to  the  cell  in  which 
it  originates.  This  kind  of  movement  has  been  termed 
Rotation,  Gyration,  or  IntraceUular  Circulation  ;  it 
ceases,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  in  cells  when  they 
have  attained  a  certain  size,  but  in  those  of  many 
aquatic  plants  it  continues  thioughont  their  life. 

The  appearances  presented    by   these   movement 


Fig.  631, 


Tary  in  different  cases.  Thus,  in  the  cells  of  many 
hairs,  aa  in  those  of  Altktea  roeea  {Jig.  6S1),  the  pro- 
toplasm becomes  hollowed  out,  and  the  motion  is  in 
reiicuJated  currents,  radiating  apparently  from,  and 
returning  to,  the  nucleus ;  to  this  action  the  term  circu- 
lation is  applied.  In  the  cells  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Vallianeria  {Jig,  632)  and  Anackaris]  and  in  those  of 
other  parts  of  ^e  same  plants,  intracellular  movements 
may  be  readily  observed  when  they  are  wift-cixXfta.  Vj  a. 
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moderate  microscopic  power ;  here,  however,  the  pro- 
toplasm does  not  become  hollowed  out,  bnt  with  its 
granular  contents  will  be  Been  to  pass  roaud  the  interior 
of  the  walls  of  each  ceil,  retaiDing  its  actiTity  penn»- 
nently  ;  thia  movement  ia  called  rotation.  In  tlie 
Characew,  however,  and  espe- 
cially in  ih^  Nitellw,  themoTJng 
Via.  633.  protoplasm    doea     not    rotate 

round  the  walls,  norin  reticdar 
currents,  but  passes  obliquely 
up  one  aide  of  the  cell  {fig. 
633  )  until  it  reaches  the  ei- 
tremity,  and  then  flows  down 
in  an  opposite  direction  on 
the  other  aide. 

No  satisfactory  explanation 
has  yet  been  brought  forward 
to  account  for  this  movement, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  con- 
nected with  the  vitality  of  the 
cell -contents,  and  all  agente 
that  actually  injure  the  cell  will 
generally  stop  it  at  once,  and 
permanently,  though  in  Bome 
'XeS'  0*  ™^™^mii^°iflrf    P'""**  f^"  Chara)  a  large  cell 

Thebranelics  ntsBtmngod  In  may  bc  tied  aci'OSa  the  middle 
tentsof  eaih"  mU  eililWl's  ^'i'h  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
Mod  of  circulation.   The  di-    circulation     temporarily  ;    hut 

rectlOQ  nf  this  cinJUlatlon  ii       n.  t        ..     -  -.       -i, 

indiaMd  by  the  Brronii  after  a  short  time  It  Will  recom- 

mence in  each  half. 

4,  Elaboration  of  the  Cell- 
fontente. — A 11  cells  exposed  to  light,  heat,  and  air  which 
contain  protoplasm  have  the  power  of  producing  in  their 
contents  the  different  organic  compounds  which  are 
concerned  in  the  development  of  new  tisauea;  and  in 
the  formation  of  others  which  have  been  termed 
secretions.  (See  page  403,1  ^'^  "'^  "^H^  ^^^  aecre- 
liona  of  the  plant  are  aXao,  \ti  -yart.,  ie^^vv-ii. 
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2.  Functions  of  Prosenchymatous  Cells. — Prosen- 
chymatous  cells  are  especially  adapted,  by  their  con- 
stniction  and  mode  of  combination  into  a  tissue,  for 
giving  strength  and  support  to  plants.  In  a  young 
state  also,  before  their  walls  are  thickened,  they  appear 
to  be  the  main  agents  by  which  the  fluids  absorbed  by 
the  roots  are  carried  upwards  to  the  leaves  and  other  ex- 
ternal organs,  to  be  elaborated  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
light,  and  air.  This,  however,  is  doubted  by  some 
experimenters.  (See  Functions  of  Vessels^  below.)  The 
down  current  of  elaborated  sap  is  generally  believed  to 
pass  through  the  liber-cells  of  the  inner  bark. 

3.  Functions  of  Vessels. — The  functions  of  the 
spiral,  annular,  reticulated,  pitted,  and  scalariform  ves- 
sels have  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  from  an 
early  period,  and  have  been  repeatedly  investigated. 
Hales,  BischofF,  and  others  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  vessels  were  carriers  of  air,  and  it  is  certain  that 
air  alone  is  found  in  old  vessels ;  while  Dutrochet,  Link, 
Rominger,  &c.,  believed  that  their  essential  function 
was  to  carry  fluids  from  the  root  upwards,  which  views 
from  recent  observations  appear  to  be  correct.  Accord- 
ing to  Link,  when  plants  are  watered  for  several  days 
with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  after- 
wards with  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  prussian 
blue  is  found  in  the  vessels,  and  not  in  the  prosenchy- 
matous cells,  as  the  experiments  of  Hoflinann,  alluded 
to  in  speaking  of  the  functions  of  prosenchymatous  cells, 
seem  to  indicate ;  and,  more  recently,  the  experiments 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  conducted  with  great  care,  tend  to 
show  that,  in  young  plants  at  all  events,  the  vessels  are 
the  chief  sap-carriers,  whence  the  fluid  exudes  into  the 
surrounding  prosenchyma. 

Functions  of  Laticiferous  Vessels, —  The  physio- 
logical importance  of  these  vessels  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion,  and  is  still  inx'olved  in  obscurity.  But 
it  would  appear  that  these  vessels,  as  also  others  which 
are  closely  allied  to  themj  as  sieve  vessels  ?ca^  -oesxcuXaT 

C  C2 
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vessels,  act  as  reservoirs  of  nutrient  fluids,  and  also  as 
carriers  of  such  fluids  to  those  parts  of  plants  where 
they  are  required. 

4.  Functions  of  Epidermal   Tissue. — The  special 
functions  of  epidermal  tissue  are  : — ^to  protect  the  tissues 
beneath  from  injury,  and  from  being  too  rapidly  affected 
by  atmospheric  changes ;  to  regulate  the  transpiration 
of  watery  fluids ;  to  absorb  and  exhale  gaseous  matters; 
and  probably,  to  some  extent,  to  absorb  water.     The 
epidermis  itself  is  specially  designed  to  prevent  a  too 
ready  evaporation   of  fluid   matters   from  the  tissues 
beneath,  and  hence  we  find  that  it  is  variously  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  different  conditions  to  which  plants  are 
submitted.    But  while  the  epidermis  generally  has  for 
its   object  the  restraining  of  a  too   abundant  exhala- 
tion, the  stomata  are  especially  designed  to  facilitate 
and  regulate  the  passage  of  fluid  matters,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number,  therefore,  upon  the  different 
organs  and  parts  of  plants,  cceteris  pariJms^  so  will  be 
the  exhalation  from  them. 

It  is  also  through  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and 
more  especially  through  the  stomata,  that  certain  gaseous 
matters  are  absorbed  from,  and  exhaled  into,  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  processes  of  Respiration  and  Assimilation. 
(See  pages  309  and  402.) 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  question  whether  the 
epidermal  tissue  and  its  appendages  have  the  power  of 
absorbing  liquids,  such  as  water.  But  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Henslow  seem  to  prove  that  leaves  can  absorb 
moisture.  (See  page  399.)  Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  account  for  the  immediate  recovery  of  drooping  plants 
in  a  greenhouse  when  water  is  sprinkled  upon  the  floors, 
or  the  revival  in  nature  of  vegetation  when  a  mist 
follows  a  long  succession  of  dry  weather — except  on 
the  supposition  that  watery  vapour  is  taken  up  by  the 
epidermal  tissue  and  its  appendages,  unless  the  presence 
of  moisture  acts  only  in  the  way  of  checking  transpira- 
tion. 
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Origin  and  Development  of  Stomata. — A  stoma  is 
led  by  the  division  of  an  epidermal  cell  (the  mother- 
)  by  a  partition  which  extends  across  and  divides 
two  daughter-  or  sister-cells  (Jig.  634,  s) ;  this  par- 
m  then  becomes  thickened,  especially  at  the  angles 
jre  it  joins  the  walls  of  the  parent- cell.  After  a 
3  the  thickened  partition  becomes  laminated,  when  a 
t  appears  in  it,  narrower  in  the  middle,  wider  without 
within,  which  unites  the  intercellular  space  (Jig. 
,  D,  s,  t)  with  the  external  air.  Before  the  parent  cell 
des,  a  cuticularisation  of  its  surface  also  takes  place, 
cuticle  extending  over  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the 
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^g.  «34.  p,  p.  Parenchyma  of  the  leaf.  *,  e.  Epidermis  cells,  s. 
Stoma,  i.  Air  cavity.  In  the?e  figures  the  development  of  the 
stoma  of  Hyacinthus  orientalU  is  represented  from  the  first 
division  of  the  mother-cell  in  a  into  two  daughter-cells,  to  the 
complete  separation  shown  in  d.    After  Sachs. 

^r-cells,  and  the  adjoining  cells  of  the  epidermis, 
jn  when  the  division  is  complete,  a  portion  (if  the 
•  is  examined  in  a  superficial  position)  still  remains 
k  simple  lamella.  These  two  sister-  or  daughter-cells 
called  guard-cells,  and  further  differ  from  the  rest 
he  epidermis  in  containing  chlorophyll  and  starch. 
5.  Functions  of  the  Appendages  of  the  Epidermis. 
'iairs  and  their  modifications  appear  to  be  designed 
Drotect  the  epidermis  and  parts  beneath  from  injury 
i  to  cold  and  other  external  mftvxevxcfe^.,  ^^ewJ,^  ^^ 
youDg  buda  (page  99),  &c.,  f^ecjaeuXX^  ^^X»^^^>^ 
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hairs.  Hairs  also  appear  in  certain  instances,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  to  absorb  fluid  matters  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, whilst  in  other  cases  they  serve  to  assist  the 
epidermis  in  restraining  exhalation;  and  we  find, 
accordingly,  that  plants  which  are  densely  coated  with 
them  are  well  adapted  to  grow  in  very  dry  situations, 
and  to  sustain  without  injury  a  season  of  drought. 

Glands  are  those  organs  which  in  themselves  secrete 
some  peculiar  matter.  (See  page  63.)  These  secre- 
tions are  either  permanently  stored  up  in  them,  or 
excreted. 

6.  Functions  of  the  Intercellular  System. — The 
intercellular  canals,  except  at  those  times  in  which  the 
tissues  of  the  plant  are  gorged  with  sap,  as  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  are  filled  with  air,  and  the  special  function 
which  they  perform  is  to  allow  a  communication  be- 
tween the  external  air  and  the  contents  of  the  internal 
tissues  by  virtue  of  the  laws  regulating  the  diffusion  of 
gases.  They  likewise  facilitate  exhalation  of  liquid 
matters  by  their  connexion  with  the  stomata.  The 
intercellular  spaces  are  also,  in  most  cases,  filled  with 
air ;  while  the  air-cells  and  air-cavities,  as  their  names 
imply,  are  in  like  manner  filled  with  aeriform  matters, 
and  in  water-plants  are  especially  designed  to  diminish 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  found, 
and  thus  to  enable  them  to  float  readily,  or  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  The  receptacles  of  secretion,  as 
their  name  implies,  contain  the  peculiar  secretions  of 
certain  plants,  and  are  closely  ^dlied  in  their  nature 
to  glands. 

Section  2.  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Nutrition. 

1.  Of  the  Root  or  Descending  Axis. — The  offices 
performed  by  the  root  are  : — 1.  To  fix  the  plant  firmly 
in  the  earth  or  to  the  substance  upon  which  it  grows, 
or,  in  some  aquatic  plants,  to  float  or  suspend  it  in  the 
water.  2.  To  absorb  \\CYU\d  lood.  %.  A<wiording  to  some 
authors,  to  excrete  iixto  \\i^  «>o\\  ^<a\ai«i  \aa.\N.^Te.^i^KN.^ 
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are  injurioua,  or  at  least  not  necessary  for  the  healthy 
development  of  the  plant,  though  in  the  earth  they  may 
assist  subsequent  absorption  by  dissolving  substances 
which  could  not  otherwise  pass  into  the  plant.  4.  To 
act  as  a  reservoir  of  nutriment. 

The  office  which  the  root  performs,  of  fixing  plants 
in  those  situations  where  food  can  be  obtained,  is  evi- 
dent, and  needs  no  further  remarks. 

Absorption  by  the  Root, — The  function  which  the 
root  performs  oi  absorbing  food  for  the  uses  of  the  plant, 
from  the  materials  in  or  upon  which  it  grows,  is  not 
possessed  by  its  whole  surface,  but  is  confined  to  the 
cells  and  root-hairs  {Jig,  163)  of  the  newly  developed 
portions  and  young  parts  adjacent  to  them ;  and  even 
these  parts  can  only  absorb  when  they  are  in  the  closest 
contact  with  the  particles  of  soil  by  the  root-hairs. 
Hence  in  the  process  of  transplanting,  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  young  growing  rootlets  as  far  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  plants  thus  operated  upon  will  languish 
or  die,  according  to  the  amount  of  injury  they  have  sus- 
tained. 

This  absorption  of  food  by  the  youngest  rootlets  is 
due  to  osmose  taking  place  between  the  contents  of 
their  cells  and  the  fluids  of  the  surrounding  soil.  (See 
page  384.) 

Roots  absorb  more  water  than  the  plant  requires, 
and  this  excess  of  fluid  exerts  a  pressure  up  the  stem 
called  Root  pressure^  which  may  be  measured  by  cutting 
oflf  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  of  a  growing  plant  and 
attaching  a  manometer  to  the  cut  end.  (See  pages  418 
and  419.) 

Boots  can  only  absorb  substances  in  a  liquid  state, 
therefore  the  different  inorganic  substances  which  are 
derived  from  the  soil,  and  which  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  food  of  plants,  must  be  previously  dissolved  in 
water.  If  the  roots  of  a  freely  growing  plant  be  placed 
in  water  in  which  charcoal  in  the  most  minute  state  of 
dirision  baa  been  put,  as  that  Bubstancie  \&  VckS«^\i^<i  \S!k. 
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the  fluid,  it  will  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  roots,  and 
the  water  alone  will  pass  into  them. 

Selection  of  Food  by  Boots. — Numerous  experimen- 
ters have  proved  that  when  the  roots  of  living  plants 
are  put  nto  mixed  solutions  of  various  salts,  some 
will  be  taken  up  more  freely  than  others.  Again,  though 
the  seeds  of  the  common  Bean  and  Wheat  be  sown  in 
the  same  soil,  and  exposed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
same  influences  in  their  after-growth  and  development, 
yet  chemical  analysis  shows  that,  the  Wheat  stalk  con- 
tains a  much  larger  proportion  of  silica  (which  it  must 
have  obtained  from  the  soil)  than  that  of  the  Bean. 

The  experiments  of  others,  again,  appear,  on  the 
contrary,  to  indicate  that  roots  absorb  all  substances 
presented  to  them  indifferently,  and  in  equal  propor- 
tions. But  the  simple  fact,  as  just  mentioned,  which  is 
easily  proved  by  chemical  analysis — that  the  ashes  of 
different  plants  contain  different  substances  or  in  very 
different  proportions — seems  to  prove  incontestably  that 
roots  have  a  power  of  selecting  their  food.  In  using 
the  term  selecting,  we  do  not,  however,  intend  to  imply 
that  roots  have  any  inherent  vital  power  of  selection 
resembling  animal  volition,  but  only  to  express  the 
result  produced  by  virtue  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the 
root  and  the  substances  which  surround.it  in  the  soil. 
This  power  or  property  of  selection  is  without  doubt 
due  to  some  at  present  but  little  understood  molecular 
relation  which  exists  between  the  membranes  of  the 
cells  of  different  plants  and  the  substances  which  are 
taken  up  or  rejected  by  them,  different  roots  possessing 
different  osmotic  action  for  the  same  substances. 

Excretion  hy  Boots, — Boots  seem  to  have  no  power 
of  getting  rid  of  excrementitious  matters  like  that 
possessed  by  animals ;  but  that  they  do  throw  off  into 
the  soil  a  portion  of  their  contents  by  a  process  of 
exosmose,  which  appears  to  be  an  almost  necessary 
result  and  accompaniment  of  the  endosmose  by  which 
absorption  takes  p\ace,  \^  xao^Jt  Y^Oc>?iJc\^,    ^«:^<s^:w  ^n.- 
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oxide,  and  possibly  other  acid  aubstances,  are  parted 
with  by  roots  in  this  viay;  and  thus  assist  subsequent 
absorption  by  dissolving  substances  which  could  not 
otherwise  pass  into  the  plant. 

Storing  of  Nutriment  bt/  Roots. — Roots  frequently 
act  as  reservoirs  of  nutriment  in  the  form  of  slarchy, 
gummy,  and  similar  matters  for  the  fatnre  stipport  of 
the  plaot.  The  tubercules  of  the  Dahlia  and  Orchis; 
and  die  roots  of  the  Turnip,  Carrot,  and  other  biennials, 
are  familiar  illustrations. 

Development  of  Roots. — The  growing  part  of  the 
root  is  called  the  growing  point  (punctum  vegetattonie). 


It  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  apex  of  the  root,  but 
is  not  really  so,  since  it  is  covered  with  a  cap  of  cells, 
Aie  piteorhiia.  fSee  page  117.)  The  cells  composing 
it  consist  of  primary  meristem ;  '  they  are  thin-walled, 


'  This  name  ie  givpn  to  that  kind  of  meristem  which  forms 
the  whole  tissue  of  very  joung  organs  or  parts  of  organs,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  anottier  kind  of  meriEtern,  termed 
eteondarj/  merhlem  (page  82).  which  occurs  in  organs  along  with' 
pernianmf  tume,  or  that  tissue  in  which  the  cel\a  ace  no  loo^i 
copabia  of  diviaiou. 
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filled  with  protoplasm,  and  are  capable  of  division. 
Here,  as  in  stems,  and  unlike  leaves,  the  last  formed 
part  is  towards  the  apex ;  hence  the  growth  in  length 
is  indefinite,  the  difference  between  the  growing  part  or 
so-called  apical  cell  in  roots  and  stems  being  that,  in 
the  former  case,  it  or  they  (for*  there  is  frequently  a 
group  of  apical  cells)  are  covered  by  a  cap  of  cells 
{fig,  635,  kj  I,  m,  n)  formed  from  the  distal  or  apex 
end  of  the  so-called  apical  cell,  v ;  whereas  in  stems 
there  is  no  such  cap.     (See  page  396,  2kndjlg.  636.) 

2.  Of  the  Stem  or  Caulome. — The  offices  per- 
formed by  the  stem  and  its  ramifications  are  : — 1.  To 
form  a  support  for  the  leaves  and  other  appendages  of 
the  axis  which  have  but  a  temporary  existence,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  be  freely  exposed  to  the  influences 
of  light  and  air,  which  are  essential  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  functions  and  development ;  2.  To 
convey  air  and  fluid  matters  upwards,  downwards,  and 
inwards,  to  those  parts  of  plants  where  active  chemical 
and  other  changes  are  going  on ;  and  3.  To  act  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  so-called  secretions  of  the  plant. 

Special  Functions  of  the  different  Farts  of  the  Stem. 
— ( 1.)  The  Medulla  or  Fith, — Various  functions  have  at 
different  times  been  ascribed  to  the  pith.  In  the  young 
plant,  and  in  all  cases  when  newly  formed,  the  cells  of 
the  pith  are  filled  with  a  greenish  fluid  containing  nu- 
trient substances  in  a  state  of  solution  ;  but  as  the  pith 
increases  in  age  it  loses  its  colour,  becomes  .dry»  and 
is  generally  more  or  less  destroyed.  The  pith,  there- 
fore, would  appear  to  serve  the  temporary  purpose  of 
nourishing  the  parts  which  surround  it  when  they  are 
in  a  young  state ;  and  in  some  cases  it  seems  also  to  act 
as  a  reservoir  of  the  so-called  secretions  of  the  plant. 

(2.)   The  Wood. — The  wood,  when  in  a  young  and 
pervious  condition   {alburnum) ,  is  the  main  agent  by 
which  the  crude  sap  is  conveyed  upwards  to  the  ex- 
ternal organs  to  be  aerated  ax^^  ^"eiJciQit^\fe^\  \i\Lt.  whether 
the  passage  is  primarily  \>7  xNi^  n^-ss^  ot  ^'i  ^x^^^m?^- 
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chjmatons  cells  is  disputed.  (See  page  387.)  As 
the  wood  increases  in  age,  and  becomes  heart-wood  or 
duramen,  the  tissues  of  which  it  is  composed  become 
thickened  and  altered  in  various  ways,  by  which  they 
are  more  or  less  hardened  and  solidified,  and  in  this 
manner  the  stem  acquires  strength  and  firmness,  but 
the  tissues  are  no  longer  physiologically  active,  and  are 
in  ffict  useless  as  carriers  of  sap. 

Formation  of  Wood, — On  the  outside  of  the  young 
wood,  but  organically  connected  with  it  and  with  the  liber 
of  Dicotyledons,  is  the  vitalJy  active  layer  of  cells  called 
the  cambium  layer  (page  82),  fi*om  which  are  annually 
formed  new  layers  of  wood  and  inner  bark.  The  cells 
of  the  cambium  layer  are  filled  in  the  spring,  and  at 
other  seasons  when  growth  takes  place,  with  elaborated 
sap,  or  that  sap  which  contains  all  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  new  structures.  Great 
differences  of  opinion  exist  amongst  botanists  as  to  the 
exact  manner  in  which  wood  is  deposited,  but  they 
are  nearly  all  agreed  that  the  materials  from  which  it 
is  formed  are  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  that  without 
leaves  there  can  be  no  additions  to  it,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion to  their  amount  so  will  be  the  thickness  of  the 
wood. 

Herbert  Spencer  believes  that  intermittent  me- 
chanical strains,  such  as  those  produced  by  the  wind, 
are  the  sole  cause  of  the  formation  of  wood,  which  is 
developed  to  resist  the  strains.  His  experiments  were 
anticipated  by  Knight  so  far  back  as  1803 ;  but  his 
results  must  be  taken  with  modification.  It  is  probably 
true  that  such  a  conservative  formation  of  wood  does 
occur  to  meet  unusual  strains ;  but  the  want  of  corre- 
spondence in  nature  between  great  exposure  to  such 
strains  and  large  deposit  of  wood,  and  the  numerous 
examples  of  great  wood-formation  in  ligneous  twiners 
and  nailed-up  trees  must  prevent  us  from  considering  it 
an  all-sufiScienfc  explanation. 

(3.)  The  Medullary   Rays, — ^TVie  ivrc^cXAaTk^  ^V\^ 
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these  raya  perform  is  probably  to  acsiBt  the  diffusion  of 
a  portion  of  the  elaborated  sap  from  ihe  bark  and  cam- 
bium layer  through  the  wood,  in  which  certain  of  the 
organic  compoundH  or  secretions  it  contains  are  olti- 
tuately  deposited. 

(i.)  The  Sort.— The  bark  acts  as  a  protection  to  tie 
young  and  tender  parta  within  it.  The  inner  part  is 
pcnerally  believed  to  convey  the  elaborated  sap  from 
the  leaves  downwards,  in  order  that  new  tissues  may 
be  developed,  and  the  different  secretiouB  deposited  in 
the  wood  and  in  its  own  substance.  The  inner  bark 
frequently  contains  very 
active  medicinal  sab- 
stances,  and  others  which 
are  useful  in  the  arts  &c 
Development  of  the 
Stem. — The  stem  ia  de- 
veioped  irom  the  apes  or 
growing  point  (^punctmn 
vegetationis),  where  is  sit 
uated  the  apical  cell  or 
apical  groups  of  cells.  In 
most  of  the  Cryptogamia 
growth  is  effected  by  the 
division  of  a  single  api- 
oogh  eal  cell  {Jig.  636),  which 
's  generally  laige,  and  di- 
vides into  two  daughter- 
i  of  which  be- 
comes the  new  apical 
cell,  while  the  other,  the 
segment-cell,  by  furtha 
division  forms  the  per- 
manent tissue.  In  the 
stems  of  the  higher  plants,  instead  of  a  single  apical 
cell,  there  are  generally  several  such  cells,  which  differ 
from  the  like  cel\s  oi  ioo*i»  m  \m.im%  tiq  w^cial,  cap, 
and  from  leaves  in  tVie  tact  ft«.t  ■Co.*  •I'^i*  %«».  l-simi'*. 
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are  at  the  apex.    (See  Development  of  EootSj  page  393 ; 
and  of  the  Leaves,  page  409.) 

3.  Of  the  Leaves. — The  essential  functions  of  the 
leaves  are : — 1.  The  exhalation  of  the  superfluous  fluid 
of  the  crude  sap  in  the  form  of  watery  vapour;  2. 
The  absorption  of  fluid  matters;  3.  The  absorption 
and  exhalation  of  gases;  and  4.  The  formation  of  the 
organic  compounds  which  are  concerned  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  tissues,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
various  secretions  of  plants.  These  functions  they  are 
enabled  to  perform  through  the  influence  of  heat,  air, 
and  light,  to  which  agents,  by  their  position  on  the  as- 
cending axis  of  the  plant,  and  by  their  own  structure, 
they  are  necessarily,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  freely 
exposed. 

(1.)  Exhalation  of  Watery  Vapour  by  Leaves, — The 
immediate  object  and  eflect  of  this  process,  which  is 
commonly  termed  transpiration,  is  the  thickening  of 
the  crude  sap,  and  the  consequent  increase  o£  solid 
contents  in  any  particular  portion  of  it.  This  transpi- 
ration of  watery  vapour,  as  already  noticed  (see  page 
388),  takes  place  through  the  stoma ta,  and  hence  as  a 
general  rule  the  quantity  transpired  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a 
true  epidermis  and  the  various  modifications  to  which 
this  is  liable,  have  also  an  important  influence  upon 
the  transpiration  of  fluid  matters. 

From  some  interesting  experiments  of  M.  Garreau 
on  transpiration  of  leaves,  he  was  led  to  draw  the 
following  conclusions : — 1.  The  quantity  of  water  ex- 
haled by  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  is 
usually  as  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  or  even  1  to  5,  or  more. 
The  quantity  has  no  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
surfaces,  for  the  leaves,  when  reversed,  gave  the  same 
results  as  when  in  their  natural  position.  2.  There  is 
a  correspondence  between  the  quantity  of  water  ex- 
haled and  the  number  of  stomata.  3.  The  transpiration 
of  Quid  takes  place  in  greater  quaul\\.y  oxi  ^v^  ^«t\»^  ^'v 
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the  epidermis  where  there  is  least  waxy  or  fatty  matter, 
as  along  the  line  of  the  ribs. 

This  transpiration  of  fluid  is  influenced  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  as 
to  moisture  and  dryness ;  thus,  if  two  plants  of  the 
same  nature  are  submitted  to  similar  conditions,  except 
that  one  is  placed  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  other  in 
a  moist,  the  former  will  give  off  more  fluid  than  the 
latter,  though,  according  to  M*Nab,  a  plant  exposed  to 
the  sun  will  transpire  most  in  a  moist  atmosphere; 
while  in  the  shade,  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  vapour 
causes  transpiration  to  cease.  The  great  agent,  however, 
which  influences  transpiration  is  light.  Daubeny  also 
found  that  the  different  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  had  a 
varying  influence,  the  illuminating  rays  having  more 
effect  than  the  heating  rays.  But  the  result  of'M. 
Weisner's  experiments  show  that  the  action  of  light 
on  transpiration  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence 
of  chlorophyll ;  that  they  are  not  the  most  luminous 
rays,  but  those  which  correspond  to  the  absorption  band 
of  the  chlorophyllian  spectrum,  which  excite  transpi- 
ration ;  and  finally,  that  the  rays  which  pass  through  the 
chlorophyll  solution  exerted  but  little  effect  on  ti-an- 
spiration. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  thus  exhaled  or  transpired  by 
the  leaves  has  been  the  subject  of  various  experiments. 
The  most  complete  observations  upon  this  point  were 
made  by  Hales  so  long  ago  as  ]  724.  He  found  that  a 
common  Sunflower  3^  feet  high,  weighing  3  poimds, 
and  with  a  surface  estimated  at  5,616  square  inches, 
exhaled,  on  an  average,  about  twenty  ounces  of  fluid  in 
the  course  of  the  day ;  a  Cabbage  plant,  with  a  surface 
of  2,736  square  inches,  about  nineteen  ounces  per  day ; 
a  Vine  with  surface  of  1,820  square  inches,  from  hve 
to  six  ounces ;  and  a  Lemon  tree,  exposing  a  surface  of 
2,557  square  inches,  six  ounces  on  an  average  in  a  day. 

The  fluid  wbicla  tK\ia  "^a^sea  off  by  the  leaves  of  plants 
is  almost  pure  'water.     T^\i\^  \t^tvs^\\^^q\v  qI  ^^i^rk^ 
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vapour  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  excretion  of 
water  containing  various  saline  and  organic  matters 
dissolved  in  it,  which  takes  place  in  certain  plants, 
either  from  the  general  surface  of  their  leaves,  or  from 
special  glands.  In  the  peculiarly  formed  leaves  of  Dis- 
chidia,  Nepenthes,  Sarracema,  and  Heliamphoray  watery 
excretions  of  this  nature  always  exist.  From  the  ex- 
tremities or  margins  of  the  leaves  of  various  Maranta- 
ceae,  Musaceae,  Araceae,  Graminacea?,  and  other  plants, 
water  is  also  constantly  excreted  in  drops  at  certain 
periods  of  vegetation ;  but  this  may  be  due  in  certain 
cases  to  root-pressure  caused  by  the  great  amount  of 
fluid  absorbed.  But  the  most  remarkable  plant  of  this 
kind  is  the  Caladium  distill atorivm,  from  which  half 
a  pint  of  fluid  has  been  noticed  to  drop  away  during 
a  single  night,  from  orifices  placed  at  the  extremities 
of  the  leaves,  and  communicating  freely  with  internal 
passages. 

(2.)  Absorption  of  Fluids  by  Leaves. — The  recent 
researches  of  Henslow,  as  already  noticed  (page  388), . 
seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  both  leaves  and  green 
internodes  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  large  amount  of 
moisture,  and  that  probably  the  quantity  absorbed  is 
independent  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  stomata. 

(3.)  Absorption  and  Exhalation  of  Gases  by  Leaves, 
— We  have  already  noticed  (p.  391)  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  roots  of  absorbing  liquid  food  from  the 
medium  in  which  they  grow,  and  also  their  supposed 
power  of  excretion  (p.  392).  Whilst  plants  are  thus 
intimately  connected  by  their  roots  with  the  soil  or 
medium  in  which  they  are  placed,  they  have  also 
important  relations  with  the  atmosphere  by  their  leaves 
and  other  external  organs,  which  are  constantly  absorb- 
ing from,  or  exhaling  into  it,  certain  gases.  The 
atmosphere,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  brought  into 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the  leaves  by  the 
stomata ;  and  in  this  way  fills  the  whole  intercellular 
structure  of  these  organs   muc\i   m   \\iQ    ^axcv^  ^^^ 
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as  the  air  fills  the  luDgs  of  an  animal.  The  gases 
which  are  thus  absorbed  and  exhaled  by  the  leaves 
and  other  green  organs  and  parts  of  plants  are  essen- 
tially carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen.  The  experiments 
of  Boussingault  would  also  indicate  that,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  carbon  oxide  is  evolved  with  the  free  oxygen. 
Draper  and  many  others  likewise  believe  that  leaves 
and  other  parts  exhale  nitrogen  when  exposed  to  sun- 
light. Plants,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  also  ab- 
sorb  nitrogen  firom  the  air,  though  it  does  not  then  serve 
for  nutrition,  but  the  investigations  of  Lawes,  Gilbert, 
Daubeny,  and  Pugh  tend,  on  the  contrary,  to  negative 
this  statement.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  plants 
is  greater,  however,  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  supplied  to  the  soil  bj  rain,  and 
is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  absorption  of  ammonia 
from  the  soil,  as  also,  probably,  partly  by  the  leaves, 
«ccording  to  Sachs  and  Meyer,  whose  observations  have 
been  confirmed  by  Schlosing. 

The  absorption  and  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  oxygen  gases  by  the  leaves  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Thus,  when 
the  green  leaves  of  a  healthy  plant  are  exposed  to  sun- 
light, all  experiments  show  that  carbon  dioxide  is 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  and  decomposed,  leaving 
its  carbon,  which  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition, 
behind,  and  evolving  its  oxygen.  These  changes  do 
not  take  place  in  the  deep-seated  tissues  of  the  plant, 
nor  in  the  epidermal  cells,  but  in  those  only  beneath 
the  latter.  This  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
effected  by  the  influence  of  chlorophyll;  for  when 
leaves  are  not  green,  as  is  the  case  in  many  parasitic 
plants  and  in  those  which  are  more  or  less  blanched, 
they,  like  the  other  parts  of  a  plant  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, are  incapable  of  assimilating,  and  must  there- 
fore procure  their  nutriment  from  already  assimilated 
materials. 

This  absorption  oi  caxVioii  ^voxv.^^  '^^  ^>c:Ksd^Y^\i  v^^ 
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carbon  and  evolution  of  oxygen  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  the  plants  are 
exposed ;  but  the  experiments  of  Draper,  Hunt,  and 
others,  show  that  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum 
have  a  varying  influence  in  promoting  such  a  decom- 
position. Thus  Draper  concluded  by  his  experiments 
that  the  illuminating  rays  have  the  greatest  effect  in 
promoting  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  those  nearest 
them  much  less  so,  and  the  heating  and  chemical  rays 
none  at  all.  The  experiments  of  Cloez  and  Gratiolet 
lead  substantially  to  the  same  conclusions.  Some  heat, 
however,  is  necessary  for  this  decomposition,  and  with- 
in certain  limits  it  is  found  that  a  slight  increase  of 
heat  will  compensate  for  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
active  light  rays.  (See  also  The  Effect  of  the  Electric 
Light  on  the  Growth  of  Plants ,  &c.) 

Whilst  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  and  evo- 
lution of  oxygen  are  thus  taking  place  by  day,  it  is 
supposed  by  most  observers,  that  in  the  absence  of 
light  a  contrary  action  occurs — oxygen  being  then 
absorbed,  and  carbon  dioxide  exhaled.  At  the  same 
time,  all  who  hold  this  opinion  admit,  that  the  amount 
of  oxygen  gas  thus  absorbed  by  night  is  very  much  less 
than  that  given  off  by  day. 

Some  authors,  again,  maintain  that  carbon  dioxide 
is  given  off  by  the  leaves  in  varying  quantities,  both  by 
day  and  night ;  whilst  others  deny  that  leaves,  at  any 
time  when  in  a  healthy  state,  give  off  carbon  dioxide. 

Those,  again,  who  hold  the  opinion  that  leaves 
when  exposed  to  solar  light  give  off  oxygen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absorption  and  decomposition  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  that  a  contrary  change  takes  place 
by  night — maintain  different  views  upon  the  nature  of 
these  changes.  Some  of  them  regard  the  evolution 
of  oxygen  by  day  as  a  true  vegetable  respiration,  and 
hence  look  upon  vegetable  respiration  as  producing 
results  upon  the  atmosphere  diameUvcaW^  o^^^'^Jwi.  \sn 
those  of  animal  respiration.     Ot\vwa,  «vx.Oci  «w'3»  ^^^ 
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and  Henfrey,  Ray  that  here  we  have  two  distinct 
functions  going  on — one,  taking  place  by  day,  and  con- 
sisting in  the  consumption  of  carbon  dioxide,  with  fix- 
ation of  carbon  and  evolution  of  oxygen ;  and  another ^ 
only  occurring  by  night,  in  the  leaves  and  other  green 
parts,  but  also  by  night  and  day  in  those  not  green, 
and  which  consist  in  the  absorption  of  oxyp:en  and 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  former  function  they 
regard  as  a  process  of  assimilation,  and  the  latter  as 
respiration. 

Those  who  maintain  that  carbon  dioxide  is  exhaled 
both  by  day  and  night,  regard  this  as  true  vegetable 
respiration ;  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen  by  day,  as 
due  to  assimilation ;  while  those  who  deny  that  carbon 
dioxide  is  ever  given  off  by  healthy  leaves,  regard  the 
exhalation  of  oxygen  gas  as  vegetable  respiration. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  abstract  of  the 
opinions  of  different  physiologists,  that  various  ideas 
are  entertained  by  them  as  to  the  action  of  the  leaves 
and  other  green  organs  under  different  degrees  of  light ; 
and  also  upon  the  character  of  such  changes.  Gene- 
rally, it  may  be  stated — that  all  agree  as  to  the  evo- 
lution of  oxygen  by  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of 
plants  under  the  influence  of  solar  light  with  the  fix- 
ation of  carbon,  to  which  process  the  term  assimilation 
is  applied  in  this  volume  in  accordance  with  the  views 
now  commonly  entertained  by  botanists ;  while  that  of 
respiration  is  here  used  to  denote  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  takes 
place  both  by  night  and  day,  but  is  most  evident  by 
night,  because  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  given  off 
during  the  day  in  the  process  of  assimilation  obscures 
the  former  change.     (See  page  420.) 

(4.)  Formation  of  Organic  Compounds  hy  Leaves, — 

By  the  alterations  produced  in  the  watery  contents  of 

the  green  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  plants,  by 

exposure  to  air,  laeat,  axi^  ^^'^^'^-j  ^^  xcva^^^Tf^  which 

they  contain  are  leit  in  a  tJtaXfe  ^xcraa  Vi  ^oax^^^^  ^\ 
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therefore  freely  combine  together.  By  this  means  the 
different  organic  compounds  are  produced  which  are 
directly  concerned  in  the  development  of  new  tissues ; 
and  in  the  formation  of  others,  such  as  resinous 
matters,  various  acids,  numerous  alkaloids,  colouring 
matters,  &c.,  which,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
perform  no  further  active  part  in  the  plant,  and  are 
accordingly  removed  from  the  young  and  vitally  active 
parts,  and  either  stored  up  in  the  older  tissues,  and 
hence  frequently  termed  secretions,  or  removed  alto- 
gether from  the  plant  as  excretions.  The  production 
of  these  organic  substances  takes  place  by  assimilation 
and  metastasis.  (See  page  420.)  We  see,  therefore, 
that  without  leaves  or  other  analogous  green  organs  no 
growth  to  any  extent  could  take  place,  or  any  peculiar 
secretions  be  formed;  but  it  must  be  also  recollected 
that  without  the  exposure  of  even  the  leaves  to  light, 
no  proper  assimiJation  of  the  various  matters  taken 
up  by  the  plant  can  be  effected ;  for  instance,  if  a  plant 
be  put  into  the  dark,  it  becomes  blanched  (^etiolated), 
in  consequence  of  the  non-development  of  chlorophyll 
properly  so  called  (page  405),  and,  moreover,  no  woody 
matter  is  then  formed,  and  but  few  of  its  peculiar  secre- 
tions. The  receut  experiments  of  Pringsheim  tend  to 
show  that  the  earliest  nutritive  product  produced  by 
the  influence  of  light,  heat,  and  air  is  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  chlorophyll  grains.  This  principle 
he  has  termed  hypochlorin,  and  by  its  oxidation  he 
believes  that  all  nutritive  bodies  such  as  starch, 
dextrose,  and  oil,  are  formed.  It  is  also  supposed  by 
Pringsheim  that  the  function  of  the  green  colouring 
matter  is  to  act  as  a  screen,  and  to  reject  the  rays  of 
the  spectrum  favouring  oxidation,  and  to  allow  those 
only  to  pass  which  aid  nutrition. 

How  suck  a  vast  variety  of  organic  compounds  can 
be  formed  in  plants,  is  at  present  almost  unknown.     It 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  elimination,  of  otk^ojkcl  «sA 
carbon  dioxide,  already  deacribod,  ai^  T^"awjL\»k  ^i  ^^^^ 
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chemical  processes.  The  food  of  plants  is  highly 
oxygenated  as  compared  with  the  important  proximate 
principles  formed  within  their  leaf-cells,  and  hence 
a  disengagement  of  oxygen  must  occur  during  their 
formation . 

(5.)  Effects  of  Gases  generally  upon  Leaves, — ^We 
have  now  seen  that  the  ordinary  normal  constituents 
of  atmospheric  air,  namely,  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  ammonia,  in  certain  proportions,  are  those 
which  are  especially  necessary  for  the  due  elaboration 
of  the  various  organic  compounds  of  plants,  and  these 
we  have  also  shown  are  absorbed  by  the  leaves  or  roots. 
It  is  by  leaves  especially  that  carbon,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  plants,  and  which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  its  various  organic  compounds,  is  ab- 
sorbed. But  it  must  be  understood,  at  the  same  time, 
that  plants  will  not  live  in  an  atmosphere  composed 
simply  of  either  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen ; 
but  that  for  their  proper  development,  these  gases  must 
be  mixed  in  suitable  proportions ;  for  if  either  of  them 
be  in  great  excess,  the  plants  will  either  languish  or 
perish,  according  to  circumstances. 

While  the  above  gases  in  suitable  proportions  are 
necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  the  proper  func- 
tions of  plants,  all  other  gases  when  mixed  in  the  air 
in  which  they  are  placed,  appear  to  act  more  or  less 
injuriously  upon  them.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  sulphurous  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases, 
even  in  small  quantities ;  but  an  atmosphere  containing 
much  ammonia,  common  coal  gas,  &c.,  also  acts  pre- 
judicially. 

The  action  of  sulphurous  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases 
upon  plants  appears  to  resemble  that  of  irritant  poisons 
upon  animals,  thus  they  first  exert  a  local  action  upon 
the  extremities  of  the  leaves,  and  this  influence  is  soon 
communicated  to  the  deeper  tissues,  and  if  the  plants 
foe  not  removed  into  a  "i^ut^^  «A.T,\Jci«e^  ^w^^x^skv  but 
when    such    gases  ate  not,  m  ^x<^\»  Q^^\i>(S5CY^'a»^  >&.  •^'%. 
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plants  are  speedily  removed  from  their  influence,  they 
usually  revive,  the  parts  attacked  being  alone  per- 
manently injured. 

While  the  gases  thus  mentioned  act  as  irritant 
poisons  upon  plants,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbon 
oxide,  common  coal  gas,  and  others,  seem  to  exert  an 
influence  upon  them  like  that  produced  by  narcotic 
poisons  upon  animals,  for  by  their  action  a  general 
injurious  influence  is  produced  on  their  vitality,  and  a 
drooping  of  the  leaves,  <&c.,  takes  place  ;  and,  moreover, 
when  such  is  the  case,  no  after  removal  into  a  purer 
air  will  cause  them  to  revive. 

As  the  above  gases  are  constantly  present  in  the  air 
of  large  towns,  and  more  especially  in  those  where 
chemical  processes  on  a  large  scale  are  going  on,  we 
have  at  once  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  plants 
submitted  to  such  influences  will  not  thrive.  The  air 
of  an  ordinary  sitting  room,  and  especially  one  where 
gas  is  burned,  is  also  rendered  more  or  less  unsuitable 
to  the  healthy  growth  of  plants,  in  consequence  of  the 
production  of  injurious  gases  as  well  as  from  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere. 

(6.)  Colour  of  Leaves. — The  green  colour  of  leaves 
is  due  to  chlorophyll  contained  in  the  cells  situated 
beneath  the  epidermis ;  and  hence  the  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  plants  grown  in  darkness  are  blanched  or 
etiolated  (p.  403).  Although  no  chlorophyll,  properly 
so  called,  is  formed  in  the  absence  of  light,  the  proto- 
plasm within  the  cell- walls  becomes  differentiated  into 
granules,  which,  however,  remain  colourless  or  yellow 
until  exposed  to  light,  and  then  become  of  a  green 
colour,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  true 
chlorophyll.  To  this  rule  there  are  some  notable 
exceptions — viz.,  the  germinating  seeds  o£  many  Coni- 
ferae  and  the  fronds  of  Ferns,  which  will  become  green 
even  in  total  darkness,  provided  that  the  temperature 
is  suflSciently  high.  The  rapidity  with  which  leaves 
become  green  generally,  and  the  mteii«i\.'^    ^"t  *^^\t 
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colour,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light 
and  heat  (25°-30°  C.  being  about  the  maximum)  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  It  has  been  also  shown 
that  iron  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  chlorophyll. 
(See  also  The  Effect  of  the  Electric  Light  on  the  Cfrowth 
of  Plants,  &c.) 

The  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  have  also  a 
varying  influence  in  promoting  the  formation  of  chloro- 
phyll. Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  those  rays 
which  are  most  active  in  this  respect,  but  nearly  ail 
experimenters  agree,  that  the  illuminating  or  yellow 
rays,  namely,  those  which,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(page  401),  have  the  greatest  effect  in  promoting  the 
decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  are  those  also  which 
are  the  most  active  in  the  production  of  chlorophyll. 

M.  Fremy  has  investigated  the  nature  of  chlorophyll, 
and,  according  to  him,  it  is  composed  of  two  colouring 
principles — one  a  yellow,  which  he  has  termed  phylloxan- 
thin ;  and  the  other  a  blue,  which  he  has  called  phyllo- 
cyanin  (see  page  28).  Both  these  principles  have  been 
isolated  by  M.  Fr^my,  who  lias  also  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  yellow  colour  of  etiolated  and  very  young  leaves 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  body  which  he  has  termed 
phylloxanthein,  and  which  is  coloured  blue  by  the 
vapour  of  acids.  The  same  principle  results  from  the 
decoloration  of  phyllocyanin  ;  hence  it  would  seem  that 
phyllocyanin  is  not  an  immediate  principle,  but  that  it 
is  formed  by  the  alteration  of  phylloxanth^in.  The 
experiments  of  M.  Filhol  do  not,  however,  altogether 
correspond  with  those  of  M.  Fr^my,  whilst  the  more 
recent  spectroscopic  investigations  of  Professor  Stokes 
and  H.  L.  Smith  tend  to  show  that  chlorophyll  is  more 
complex  than  M.  Fremy  imagined. 

Chlorophyll  is  stated  by  Sorby  to  exist  in  a  blue 

and  also  in  a  yellow  state,  giving  different  effects  with 

the   spectroscope.       Chlorofucin  is   another   colouring 

inatter,  which,  like  tVie  \wo  ^T^,^^d\w^^  ia  fluoi-escent, 

and  has  a  yellow-green  coVowt.   TV«afe  ^x^ft.  ^x<b  ^s^e^ij^^ 
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in  alcohol,  but  not  at  all  in  water,  and  not  always  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  Sorby  also  describes  other  colour- 
ing matters  which  are  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
and  give  different  results  to  the  foregoing  with  the 
spectroscope. 

The  autumnal  tints  of  leaves,  which  are  generally 
some  shades  of  yellow,  brown,  or  red,  are  commonly 
regarded  as  due  to  varying  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the 
chlorophyll  which  their  cells  contain,  to  which  change 
Henfrey  applied  the  term  *  decay  of  chlorophyll.*  The 
experiments  of  M.  Fremy  show  that  the  yellow  leaves 
of  autumn  contain  no  phyllocyanin,  and  hence  that 
their  colour  is  entirely  due  to  the  phylloxanthin,  either 
in  its  original  condition  or  in  an  altered  state.  Strong 
light  may  also  produce  a  ^ding  of  leaves  and  other 
green  parts,  which  change  appears  to  be  due  to  an 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  grains  of  chlorophyll 
in  the  cells. 

When  leaves  are  of  some  other  colour  than  green, 
the  different  colours  are  produced  either  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  chlorophyll  or  of  one  of  the  principles  of 
which  it  is  formed,  or  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  some  other  colouring  agent. 

Variegation  in  leaves  must  be  regarded  as  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  cells  of  which  they  are  composed ;  it  is 
commonly  produced  by  hybridisation,  grafting,  differ- 
ences of  climate,  soil,  and  other  influences.  The  varie- 
gated tints  are  due  either  to  the  presence  of  air  in  some 
of  the  cells,  or  more  commonly  to  an  alteration  of  the 
chlorophyll  of  certain  cells,  or  one  of  the  substances  of 
which  chlorophyll  is  composed.  (See  also  Colour  of 
Flowers,) 

(7.)  Defoliation  or  Fall  of  the  Leaf — ^Leaves  are 
essentially  temporary  organs ;  for,  after  a  certain  period, 
which  varies  in  diffierent  plants,  they  either  gradually 
wither  upon  the  stem,  or  they  separate  from  it  by 
means  of  an  articulation;  in  the  former  case  they 
are  said  to  be  non -articulated ;  in  tke\BL\XAT  ^x^^xi^^sb^^ 
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(see  page  130).  This  fall  of  the  leaf  is  commonly 
termed  defoliation. 

The  cause  or  causes  which  lead  to  the  death  of  the 
leaf  are  by  no  means  well  understood.  The  opinion  com- 
monly entertained  is  this :  the  membrane  constituting 
the  walls  of  their  cells  gradually  becomes  so  incrusted 
by  the  deposit  of  earthy  and  oUier  matters  which  are 
left  behind  by  the  fluid  substances  which  are  contained 
in  or  transmitted  through  them,  that  ultimately  the 
tissues  of  the  leaf  become  choked  up  and  are  no  longer 
able  to  perform  their  proper  functions,  and  the  leaf 
then  begins  to  dry  up.  After  its  death  the  leaf  may 
either  fall,  or  remain  attached  to  the  stem,  as  already 
observed. 

The  fall  of  the  lejif  does  not,  then,  depend  upon  the 
death  of  the  organ  ;  it  may  occur  before  death,  or  may 
not  take  place  at  all.  When  it  happens,  it  is  dependent 
on  an  organic  separation  or  articulation  which  Asa 
Gray  thus  describes: — *The  formation  of  the  articulation 
is  a  vital  process,  a  kind  of  disintegration  of  a  transverse 
layer  of  cells,  which  cuts  off  the  petiole  by  a  regular 
line,  in  a  perfectly  uniform  manner  in  each  species, 
leaving  a  clean  scar  (Jig.  139,  b,  b)  at  the  insertion. 
The  solution  of  continuity  begins  at  the  epidermis,, 
where  a  faint  line  marks  the  position  of  the  future  joint 
while  the  leaf  is  still  young  and  vigorous ;  later,  the 
line  of  demarcation  becomes  well  marked,  internally  as 
well  as  externally ;  the  disintegrating  process  advances 
from  without  inwards  until  it  reaches  the  woody  bun- 
dles ;  and  the  side  next  the  stem,  which  is  to  form  the 
surface  of  the  scar,  has  a  layer  of  cells  condensed  into 
what  appears  like  a  prolongation  of  the  epidermis,  so 
that  when  the  leaf  separates,'  as  Inman  says,  *  the  tree 
does  not  suffer  from  the  effect  of  an  open  wound.' 
Gray  then,  quoting  Inman,  adds: — *The  provision  for 
the  separation  being  once  complete,  it  requires  little  to 
effect  it ;  a  desiccation  of  one  side  of  the  leaf-stalk,  by 
causing  an  effect  oi  toT&\oxv,  VA\  x^^b^S^-^  Xst^isw'vfex^N^s^ 
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le  small  remains  of  the  fibro- vascular  bundles ;  or  the 
icreased  size  of  the  coming  leaf-bud  will  snap  them ; 
r,  if  these  causes  are  not  in  operation,  a  gust  of  wind, 
heavy  shower,  or  even  the  simple  weight  of  the  lamina, 
nil  be  enough  to  disrupt  the  small  connexions  and 
end  the  suicidal  member  to  the  grave.  Such  is  the 
istory  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.' 

(8.)  Development  of  Leaves, — Leaves  and  all  their 
omologous  forms,  such  as  the  parts  of  flowers,  Ac. 
re  developed  laterally  just  below  the  apex  of  the  stem 
y  cell-division  either  of  a  group  of  cells  as  in  the 
*hanerogamia,  or  of  a  single  cell  as  in  the  Vascular 
Jryptogamia.  A  conical  papilla,  or  (in  sheathing  leaves) 
n  annular  collar,  is  then  the  result  of  a  deflection  to 
ne  side  of  a  group  of  these  divided  cells.  Leaves  are 
)rmed  acropetally  or  indefiuitely,  the  youngest  always 
►eing  the  highest,  according  to  the  laws  of  Phyllotaxy. 
The  papillae  from  which  the  leaves  originate  are  at 
irst  wholly  cellular,  consisting  of  periblem  or  primary 
oeristem  (see  page  393),  covered  by  a  layer  of  derma- 
ogen  cells;  after  a  time  elongated  cells  are  formed 
a  the  centre  ;  and  these  are  followed  by  sj^iral  vessels, 
ormed  in  a  direction  from  the  base  upwards.'  The 
irst  formed  part  of  the  leaf  generally  corresponds  with 
ts  apex,  or  with  the  summit  of  the  common  petiole — 
.e.  the  apex  of  a  leaf  is  generally  its  oldest  instead 
»f  its  youngest  part,  as  is  the  case  with  the  stems  where 
he  apex  is  the  growing  point.  (See  page  396.)  In 
eaves  the  apical  growth  soon  ceases,  though  interstitial 
Towth  continues. 


CHAPTER  IL 

GENERAL    PHYSIOLOGY,    OR   LIFE   OF   THE   WHOLE   PLANT. 

Faving  now  briefly  treated  of  the  special  functions 
f  the  elementary  structures  and  of  the  organs  of 
utrition,  aa  such  structures  are  a\ot\^  mNAtasX^"^  <5«^- 
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cerned  in  maintaining  the  life  of  the  plant  and  its 
various  organs,  we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  general 
physiology,  or  the  whole  plant  in  a  state  of  life  or 
action.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  first  notice  the  sub- 
stances required  as  food  by  plants ;  then  proceed  to 
consider  the  function  of  absorption,  or  that  process  by 
which  food  is  taken  up  dissolved  in  water ;  and  lastly, 
show  how  this  fluid  food  is  distributed  through  the 
plant,  and  altered  in  the  leaves,  so  as  to  be  adapted 
for  the  development  of  new  tissues  and  the  formation 
of  the  so-called  secretions. 

Section  1.    Food  of  Plants  and  its  Sources. 

As  plants  are  incapable  of  locomotion,  being  fixed 
to  the  soil  or  to  the  substance  upon  which  they  grow, 
or  floating  in  water,  they  must  obtain  their  food  from 
the  media  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  that  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  from  the  soil,  or  from  the  air,  or  from  both. 
In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  plants  take  up  their  food, 
both  from  the  air  by  their  leaves  in  a  gaseous  or  vapo- 
rous state,  and  from  the  earth  dissolved  in  water  by  their 
roots.  But  Epiphytes  or  Air  Plants,  as  Orchids,  derive 
their  food  entirely  from  the  air  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded (see  page  122) ;  while  Parasites  and  Saprophytes 
(see  page  122)  essentially  differ  from  both  Epiphytes 
and  ordinary  plants  in  the  fact  that  their  food,  instead 
of  being  derived  entirely  from  inorganic  materials,  which 
are  afterwards  assimilated  in  their  tissues,  is  obtained 
entirely  or  partially  from  the  plants  upon  which  they 
grow,  that  is,  in  an  already  assimilated  condition ;  or, 
as  in  Saprophytes,  from  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
decay. 

The  materials  of  which  plants  are  composed,  and 
the  constituents  for  the  formation  of  which,  as  stated 
above,  are  generally  either  derived  from  the  air  or 
the  earth,  or  more  eoxnmoxilY  from  both,  and  which 
consequently  con«tituX^  VJ^v^Vt  ioci^,  Vstta.  t^^^^qj*^ 
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their  organic  and  inorganic  compounds.  In  all  plants 
there  is  also  a  varying  proportion  of  water.  The 
process  of  burning  enables  ^us  conveniently  to  distin- 
guish, to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the  comparative  pro- 
portions of  these  organic  and  inorganic  compounds,  and 
acquaints  us  with  one  of  their  distinctive  peculiarities. 
Thus,  if  we  take  a  dried  plant,  and  bum  it  as  perfectly  as 
we  are  able,  we  find  that  the  greater  portion  disappears 
ia  the  form  of  gas  and  vapour,  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  original  substance  remains  in  the  form  of  ash  or 
incombustible  material.  The  former  or  combustible 
portion  is  made  up  of  organic  compounds,  that  is  to 
say,  of  combinations  of  carbon  with  other  elements ; 
and  the  latter  portion  of  inorganic  compounds  The 
relative  proportion  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  con- 
stituents varies  in  different  plants ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  former  constitute  from  92  to  99  parts,  while 
the  latter  form  from  1  to  about  8  parts  in  every  100. 

1.  The  Organic  Constituents  and  their  Sources, — 
The  organic  constituents  of  plants  are.  Carbon,  Oxygen, 
Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  and  Sulphur.  The  first  three  alone 
form  the  cellulose  of  which  the  cell-walls  are  composed 
(see  page  25)  ;  while  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the 
cell  are  formed  of  compounds  of  these  three  elements 
with  the  two  other  organic  constituents,  namely,  nitro- 
gen and  sulphur.  Phosphorus  is  also  regarded  as  a 
necessary  constituent  of  these  nitrogenous  cell-contents 
(page  27) ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  inorganic  consti- 
tuents. 

These  organic  constituents  are  required  alike  by 
every  species  of  plant,  hence  the  great  bulk  of  all 
plants  is  composed  of  the  same  elements,  although  the 
proportion  of  these  varies  to  some  extent  in  the  different 
species,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant. 

We  must  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  the 
organic  constituents,  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived,  and  the  state  in  which  they  are  taken  up  by. 
pJants, 
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Carbon  is  the  most  important  organic  constituent, 
forming  as  it  does  usually  about  one-half  the  weight 
of  the  entire  dried  substance  of  all  plants.  As  carbon 
is  a  solid  substance  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  cannot 
be  taken  up  in  its  simple  state,  for  plants  can  only 
take  up  their  food  as  gas  or  vapour,  or  dissolved  in 
water.  In  the  state  of  combination,  however,  with 
oxygen,  it  forms  carbon  dioxide,'' which  is  always 
present  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.  Carbon  di- 
oxide is  also  soluble  to  some  extent  in  water.  Hence 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  source  of  carbon 
and  the  condition  and  modes  in  which  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  plant ;  thus  it  is  taken  up  essentially  combined 
with  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide,  from  the 
air  directly  in  a  gaseous  state  by  the  leaves,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  to  a  small  extent  from  the  earth,  dissolved 
in  water,  by  the  roots.  Sachs,  however,  states  :  *  The 
fact  is  unquestionable  that  most  plants  which  contain 
chlorophyll  obtain  the  entire  quantity  of  their  carbon  by 
the  decomposition  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide,  and 
require  for  their  nutrition  no  other  compound  of  carbon 
from  without.  But  there  are  also  plants  which  possess 
no  chlorophyll,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  means  of 
decomposing  carbon  dioxide  is  wanting;  these  must 
absorb  the  carbon  necessary  for  their  constitution  in 
the  form  of  other  compounds.' 

Oxygen  is,  next  to  carbon,  the  most  abundant  or- 
ganic constituent  of  plants ;  and  when  we  consider  to 
what  an  enormous  extent  it  exists  in  nature,  we  see 
that  there  are  abundant  materials  from  which  plants 
can  obtain  this  necessary  portion  of  their  food.  The 
whole  of  the  oxygen  required  by  plants  as  food  appears 
to  be  taken  up  either  combined  with  hydrogen  in  the 
form  of  water,  with  carbon  as  carbon  dioxide,  or  in  the 
form  of  oxygen  salts.  Some  of  the  oxygen  is  therefore 
obtained  by  the  roots  from  the  soil,  and  some  &om  the 
air  by  the  leaves. 

Hydrogen^  the  tWd  ot^axivi.  ^iOTkS^^\\M>Kc&.  ^'L  '^$«s!^3^ 
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forms  one-ninth  by  weight  of  water,  and  it  is  in  this 
form  that  plants  obtain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
they  require  as  food.  Hydrogen  does  not  exist  in  a  free 
state  in  the  atmosphere  nor  in  the  soil,  and  hence  cannot 
be  obtained  by  plants  in  a  simple  state.  But  in  combi- 
nation with  nitrogen  it  forms  ammonia,  which  always 
exists  to  some  extent  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  ex- 
cretions of  animals ;  and  is  also  always  produced  during 
the  decomposition  of  animal  matter.  Ammonia  exists 
in  a  gaseous  state  in  the  atmosphere,  and  being  freely 
soluble  in  water,  the  rain  as  it  passes  through  the  air 
dissolves  it,  and  carries  it  down  to  the  roots,  by  which 
organs  it  is  taken  up.  The  roots  in  like  manner 
absorb  the  ammonia  dissolved  in  water  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  soil.  While  the  larger  portion  of 
hydrogen,  therefore,  is  taken  up  combined  with  oxygen 
as  water,  a  small  portion  is  acquired  with  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  ammonia. 

Nitrogen^  the  fourth  organic  constituent  of  plants, 
constitutes  about  79  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  an  important  ingredient  in  animal 
tissues.  It  also  exists  in  combination  with  oxygen 
as  nitric  acid  in  rain  water,  and  in  the  soil  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  various  nitrates  and  animal  products 
there  found.  Whether  nitrogen  can  be  taken  up  by 
plants  in  a  free  state  is  at  present  very  doubtful  (see 
page  400),  though  most  probably  it  cannot ;  for  if  all 
other  necessary  food  materials  be  supplied  to  plants,  but 
all  sources  of  ammonia,  or  compounds  of  nitric  acid, 
rendered  inaccessible,  the  albuminoids  and  nitrogenous 
substances  generally  do  not  increase,  although  the  plants 
may  be  freely  exposed  to  the  nitrogen-containing  atmo- 
sphere ;  it  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  principal 
form  in  which  it  is  absorbed  is  as  ammonia. 

Sulphur,  the  only  other  organic  constituent,  is  ab- 
sorbed in  a  state  of  combination  from  the  soil  dissolved 
in  water. 

2,  The  Inorganic    Constituents  or    Aah^  aud  \\v.w 
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Sources. — The  amount  of  inorganic  matter  found  in 
plants,  as  already  observed  (page  411),  is  very  much 
less  than  that  of  the  organic.     The  inorganic  matters 
are  all  derived  from  the  earth  in  a   state  of  solution 
in  water ;    and  hence  we  see  again  how  important  a 
proper  supply  of  water  is  to  plants.     While  the  organic 
constituents  are  the  same  for  all  plants,  the  inorganic 
constituents  vary  very  much  in  the  different  kinds  of 
plants.    The  inorganic  compounds  of  plants  differ  from 
the  organic  in  the  following  particulars  : — 1st,  they  are 
incombustible,  and  hence  remain  as  ash,  when  the  or- 
ganic compounds  are  dissipated  by  burning ;  and,  2nd, 
they  are  not  liable  to  putrefaction,  as  is  the  case  with 
them,  under  the  iafluence  of  warmth  and  moisture. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  are  as  follows : 
— Phosphorus,   Chlorine,   Bromine,    Iodine,    Fluorine, 
Silicon,  Potassium,  Sodium,  Calcium,  Strontium,  Magne- 
sium, Aluminium,  Manganesium,  Iron,  Zinc,  Titanium, 
Lithium,  Caesium,  Rubidium,  Arsenic,  Copper,  Lead, 
Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Barium.     Some  of  these  appear  to 
be  almost  universally  distributed  in  varying  propor- 
tions, but  others  are  only  very  occasionally  met  with. 
The  more  important  are  Phosphorus,  Chlorine,  Potas- 
sium, Calcium,  Magnesium,  and  Iron,  which  appear  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the   nutrition   of  plants. 
These,  various  inorganic  constituents  are  not  taken  up 
in  their  simple  states,  but  as  soluble  oxides,  chlorides, 
bromides,  fluorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  silicates,  &c. 

Although  the  amount  of  inorganic  matter  in  plants 
is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  organic,  still  this 
portion,  however  small,  is  necessary  to  the  life  and 
vigorous  development  of  most  plants,  and  probably  of 
all ;  although  in  certain  Moulds  no  inorganic  constituents 
have  been  detected. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  are  of  great 
importance  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  gene- 
rally in  growing  plaiita  for  use  in  medicine,  &c.  as  it 
is  to  their  presence  or  ab^evi^i^,  \N\^Yt  t^^nj^s^  <ij5ax!w^\!<\'®b^ 
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and  the  solubility  or  insolubility  of  their  compounds,  in  a 
particular  soil,  ^at  it  owes  its  fertility  or  otherwise,  and 
its  adaptability  of  growing  with  success  one  or  another 
kind  of  plant 


Section  2.     Life  of  the  whole  Plant,  or  the 

Plant  in  Action. 

The  various  substances  required  by  plants  as  food 
having  now  been  considered,  we  have  in  the  next  place 
briefly  to  show  how  that  food  is  taken  up  by  them,  dis- 
tributed through  their  tissues,  and  altered  and  adapted 
for  their  requirements.  The  consideration  of  these 
matters  involves  a  notice  of  the  functions  of  vegetation. 
The  more  important  facts  connected  with  these  functions 
have,  however,  already  been  referred  to  in  treating  of 
the  Special  Physiology  of  the  Elementary  Tissues,  and 
of  the  Root,  Stem,  and  Leaves;  so  that  it  now  only 
remains  for  us  in  this  place  to  give  a  general  recapitula- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  plant,  and  to  consider  them 
as  working  together  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole 
organism.  It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  of  these  under 
the  two  heads  of,  1.  Absorption ;  and  2.  Distribution  of 
Fluid  Matters  through  the  Plant,  and  their  Alteration  in 
the  Leaves. 

1.  Absorption, — The  root,  as  already  noticed  (page 
391)  is  the  main  organ  by  which  food  is  taken  up 
dissolved  in  water  for  the  uses  of  the  plant.  No  matter 
can  be  absorbed  in  an  undissolved  condition ;  and  this 
absorptive  power  is  owing  to  the  superior  density  of  the 
contents  of  the  cells  of  the  young  extremities  of  the 
roots  over  the  fluid  matters  surrounding  them  in  the  soil 
leading  to  the  production  of  osmotic  action  through 
the  cell- walls  (see  pages  384  and  391). 

This  imbibition  of  liquid  by  the  roots  is  in  many 
cases  altogether  independent  of  leaf-action,  for,  if  the 
rootlets  be  healthy  and  the  tisauea  «^\)on^  \!ci«av  ^^^^ 
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yrith  fluid,  it  will  always  occur ;  and  the  great  force 
of  the  action  in  stumps  cut  off  a  little  above  the  ground 
is  well  seen  in  such  experiments  as  those  of  Hales  (see 
page  419).  But  nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
amount  of  fluid  absorbed  by  the  roots  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  activity  with  which  the  other 
processes  of  vegetation  are  carried  on,  and  more 
especially  by  the  quantity  of  fluid  matters  transpired 
by  the  leaves;  indeed,  absorption  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to  transpiration  in  a  healthy  plant,  for,  as  fluid 
is  given  off  by  the  leaves,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  roots 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  thus  produced,  and  there- 
fore all  stimulants  to  transpiration  are  at  the  same  time 

exciters  of  absorption.  When 
absorption  and  transpiration 
differ  greatly  in  amoant, 
the  plants  in  which  such  a 
want  of  correspondence  takes 
place  become  unhealthy ;  thus 
when  transpiration  is  checked 
from  deficiency  of  light,  as 
when  plants  are  grown  in 
dai'k  places,  the  fluids  in  them 
become  excessive  in  amount ; 
whilst  if  the  atmosphere  be 
too  dry,  as  is  the  case  when 
plants  are  grown  in  the  sitting- 

Fig.  637.  Diagrammatic  section  of    rooms  of  OUr  dwelling-houses, 

Srthf  ^wiirtSilrth?^":  transpiration   is  greater  than 

The  direction  is  indicated  by  the    absorption,    and     hence    they 

?hTfluid"i>aitSr^e  aUr"t  require  to  be  frequently  sup- 

6,  b.  The  tissues  by  which  they    plied  with  Water. 

ascend  to  the  leayes,  c,  c.  d,  rf.    -^      c>       n'  ^    'l    a-  ^    t-h    * j 

Outer   portions   of    stem   and  ^'     VtStriOUtlOn    OJ   r  luia 

inner  bark  where  the  descent  Matters    through   the  Plant, 

takes  place,    e.  Vertical  section  •,      ,    .        j  ,  .  .        , 

of  a  branch.  and   their   Alteration   in  the 

Leaves. — The  fluid  matter 
thus  absorbed  "by  t\ie  TOo\a  ^vi  sap.,^'^  \t  \a  called)  is 
carried  upwards  by  \.VkeiT  \.\ssv3Lfe%  ^jvg.  ^W^  xa  ^<^'^'ws\^ 


Fig.  637. 
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and  through  its  young  portions  to  the  leaves  <&c.  (as 
indicated  by  the  aiTOWs   in  the  figure),  to  be  aerated 
and  elaborated.      Ailer  this  it  is  returned  to  the  stem, 
and  descends  probably  by  the  inner  bark  and  cambium 
layer  of  Dicotyledons  towards  the  roots  from  which  it 
started   (page  422)  ;  and  by  means  of  the  medullary 
rays  and  the  general  permeability  of    the   tissues   of 
which  plants  are  composed,  it  is  distributed  to  their 
different  parts  where   new  tissues  are  being  formed, 
and  where  the  so-called  secretions  are  to  be  deposited. 
This  p;eneral  distribution  of  the  fluid  matters  through 
the  plant  is  commonly  termed  the  Circulation  of  the 
Sap,     The    fluid    as    it  ascends  ,  is    called    the   As- 
cending  or    Crude    Sap;     and    as    it    descends,    the 
Descending,  or  Elaborated  Sap,     Although  the  term 
Circulation  is  thus  commonly  applied  to  this  move- 
ment of  the  sap,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
process   bears   no   analogy   to    the   circulation   of  the 
blood   in   animals  ;    for  plants  have  no   heart  or  any 
organ   of  an   analogous   nature   to    propel  their   fluid 
matters,  nor  any  system  of  vessels  in  which  a  flow  thus 
produced  takes  place.     As  Professor  Johnson  has  well 
put  it,  ^  nutrient  substances  in  the  plant  are  not  abso- 
lutely  confined  to   any   path,  and  may   move   in   any 
direction.     The   fact   that  they   chiefly  follow   certain 
channels,  and  move  in  this  or  that  direction,  is  plainly 
dependent  upon  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the 
tissues,  on  the  sources  of  nutriment,  and  on  the  seat  of 
growth  or  other  action.' 

A.  Ascent  of  the  Sap, — The  sap  in  its  ascent  to  the 
leaves  passes  principally  through  the  young  wood-cells 
and  vessels  (page  387),  and  therefore  in  Dicotyledons, 
when  they  are  of  any  age,  through  the  outer  portion  of 
the  wood  or  the  alburnum.  In  such  plants,  also,  we 
have  but  one  main  stream  of  ascending  sap.  In  the 
stems  of  Monocotyledons  and  of  Cor mophytes  the  ascent 
also  appears  to  take  place  through  the  unincrusted  wood- 
cells  and  vessels  of  the  fibro-vaECuW  \>\x\i^«^\  ^xA 

£  £ 
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hence  in  such  plants,  and  more  especially  in  Monoco- 
tyledons, we  have  a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct 
ascending  streams.  In  the  lower  Acotyledons,  as  the 
Thallophytes,  which  have  no  stems,  there  is  no  regular 
course  of  the  sap,  but  the  fluids  may  be  noticed  flowing 
in  all  directions  through  their  cells,  and  to  be  more  espe- 
cially evident  in  those  parts  which  are  of  a  lax  nature. 

The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  has  well  expressed  it,  a  distiurbance  of  equi- 
librium creating  a  demand  for  liquid.     This  ascent  is 
produced  mainly  by  the  evaporation  or  transpiration 
going  on  in  the  leaves,  but  also  by  root- pressure  (page 
391),  the  abstraction  of  sap  by  the  growing  tissues,  and 
by  extravasation  from  the  vessels  by  pressure.     The 
circulation  is  helped  by  osmotic  and  capillary  action, 
and  also,  when  it  occurs,  by  any  swaying  motion  of  the 
branches  causing  intermittent  pressure  on  the  vessels. 
In  the  winter  no  transpiration  takes  place,  and  the  wood 
of  the  stem   and  roots   is  filled  with   watery   matters 
holding  starch  and  other  insoluble  substances  in  sus- 
pension.    The  fluids  of  the  plant  are  therefore  in  a 
nearly  quiescent  state,  as  there  are  no  changes  then 
taking  place  to  produce  their  distribution.     When  the 
increased    heat    and  light    of  spring   commence,    the 
insoluble  starch,    &c.,  become   converted  into   soluble 
dextrin,  sugar,  &c.,  development  and  transpiration  im- 
mediately follow,  and  a  consequent  ascent  of  the  sap. 
This   flow  continues  throughout  the  summer  months, 
when  the  causes  favourable  to  it  are  in  full  activity; 
but  towards  the  autumn,  as  heat  and  light  diminish 
again,  the  force  of  the  ascent  also  diminishes,  and  the 
flow  of  pap  is  again  suspended  in  the  winter  months 
from  the  reasons  above  alluded  to. 

The  force  with  which  the  sap  ascends  is  probably 

greatest  in  the  summer  months,  when  heat  and  light 

are  most  intense,  and  when  vegetation  is  consequently 

most  active ;  and  least  \tv  X.V\^  vimt^T.     A.t  first  sight  it 

would  appear  that  th^  laosX.  t2j^\^  ^o.^  q?1  '^t^  'esc^-^^^ 
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in  the  spring  months,  at  which  period  alone  plants  will 
give  off  much  fluid,  or  bleed,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
when  their  stems  are  wounded.  At  this  period  gallons 
of  fluid  will  come,  in  some  cases,  in  a  few  hours  from 
a  wounded  tree  before  the  leaves  have  expanded ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  leaves  have  not  expanded  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  matter.  For  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
before  the  leaves  are  expanded,  the  reser^^e  materials 
of  the  tree  are  largely  stored  up  in  the  root,  and,  from 
chemical  changes  there  actively  going  on,  the  fluids 
in  that  part  become  very  dense,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  an  excessive  osmotic  action  takes  place.  There 
is  far  more  fluid  absorbed  from  the  earth  than  the 
plant  can  use,  and  root-pressure  then  takes  place,  and 
this  pressure  forces  the  fluid  up  the  stem.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  what  is  called  bleeding.  The  pro- 
cess does  not  take  place  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
for  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  fully  developed,  the 
fluid  which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  is  naturally 
carried  up  the  plant,  and  becomes  transpired,  and  thus 
carried  off.  Hence,  probably,  the  ascending  sap  has 
greater  force  in  summer ;  but  the  tree  does  not  bleed, 
for  the  leaves  carry  off  the  fluid. 

In  a  healthy  plant  in  a  perfectly  normal  state,  the 
amount  of  fluid  absorbed  by  the  roots,  the  force  with 
which  it  ascends  to  the  stem,  and  the  amount  tran- 
spired by  the  leaves,  are  directly  proportionate  to  one 
another. 

The  force  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  was  measured  by 
Hales  in  the  stem  of  the  Vine  by  the  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  fig,  638,  where  a  represents  a  Vine  stock, 
to  the  transverse  section  of  which  is  attached  a  bent 
glass  tube,  d  e  f  g,  hy  means  of  a  copper  cap  b,  a 
piece  of  bladder,  and  a  lute,  c.  The  bent  tube  being 
filled  with  mercury  to  the  level,  e  /,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  the  force  of  the  sap  was 
readily  calculated  by  the  fall  of  the  mercury  in  otv^ 
Jeg  of  the  tube  d  e  g,  and  its  coTteapoii^vci^Tv^  "ssiws^^ 
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/  in  the  other  leg.     In  this  way  he  found,  that  in  one 
experiment  the  force  of  the  ascent  was    sufficient  to 

support  a  column  of  mercury  32| 
inches  in  height.  Brucke,  how- 
ever, in  his  experiments  on  the 
force  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in 
the  spring  in  the  Vine,  found  that 
it  was  only  equal  to  the  support 
of  a  column  of  mercury  17^  inches 
high.     Hales'  experiment  is,  how- 


ever, a  measure  of  the  force  of 
absorption  by  the  root  (root-pres- 
sure) rather  than  of  the  ascent  of 
the  sap  (see  pages  391  and  419). 

As  the  fluid  rises  in  the  stem 
it  is  of  a  watery  nature,  and  con- 
Fio.  638.  Apparatus  em-    j^i^s  dissolved  in   it  the  various 
ployed  by  Hales  toshov    inorganic  matters  in  the  same  state 

the  force  of  the  ascent  ?     .         r  •  t_  ^r  i_       t.  j 

of  the  sap.  a.  Cut  vine  nearly  m  which  they  were  absorbed 
stock,  b.  A  copper  cap,    by  the  roots.     It  also  contains  a 

which  is  secured  to  the        "^   •  ^  •,  ^       i> 

stock  by  means  of  a  variable  amount  of  organic  pro- 
Site?  ct  d^^^Z  i^nt  <^^cts,  which  it  has  dissolved  ia 
glass  tube  attached  to    its    course    upwards.     (A   recent 

Sh-Sr-erS^f  °?S«  «°«ly«i«  by  Attfield  of  the  spring 
level  of  which,  at  the    gap  from  a  *  bleeding  *  White  Birch 

commencement   of   the     ^_*        ,  jj.i_a.*i«  '^jir 

experiment,  is   marked     tree,  snOWed   tnat   It      Consisted  01 

by  er\  and  at  the  con-    99  p^fts  of  purc  Water  with  1  part 

elusion  in  one  leg  of  the  T  j  ^     t  i  ^^  1    *^ 

tube,  by  g ;  and  hence  ot  dissoivcd  solid  matter ;  eleven- 
L'|mS7ai?*rr„"'S  twelfths  of  the  latter  was  sugar.') 
a  corr  spending  degree    But  when  it  reaches  the  leaves  it 

to  its  depression  in  the     •  .  •      i__        n,.    j  r      ^i. 

former.  IS  entirely  unfitted  for  the  require- 

ments of  the  plant,  and  is  hence 
called  Crude  Sap.  In  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts 
it  undergoes  certain  stages,  by  which  it  becomes  altered 
in  several  particulars,  and  is  then  adapted  for  the  uses 
of  the  plant.  In  this  state  it  is  termed  Elaborated  Sap. 
B.  Changes  of  the  Cinide  Sap  m  the  Leaves, — The 
changes  wbicli  tlae  cxxx^ei  ^ai^  \xcAfex^Q>^"a.  \x\.  >^^\s»^^^ 
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.U  other  green  parts  by  the  action  of  light  and  air 
have  been  already  alluded  to  in  treating  of  the  Func- 
tions of  Leaves ;  it  will  be  here,  therefore,  only  neces- 
sary to  state  in  what  those  changes  essentially  consist. 
They  are  : — 1  st.  The  tmnspiration  of  the  superfluous 
fluid  of  the  crude  sap  in  the  form  of  watery  vapour,  by 
which  it  becomes  thickened.  2nd.  The  taking  up  from 
the  air  of  oxygen  and  giving  off  of  carbon  dioxide, 
small  quantities  of  water  being  probably  formed  at  the 
same  time,  to  which  the  term  Respiration  is  now  ap- 
plied. The  oxygen  thus  taken  up  in  respiration  is 
necessary  to  the  vitality  of  the  protoplasm,  as  also  for 
the  oxidation  of  nutrient  matters  during  the  process  of 
metastasis,  &c.  Respiration  is  most  evident  during  the 
night,  for  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  given  off  during 
the  day  in  the  process  of  assimilation  obscures  the 
former  change.  3rd.  The  absorption  and  decomposition 
of  carbon  dioxide,  by  which  carbon— that  most  im- 
portant constituent  of  plants — is  added  to  the  crude 
sap,  whilst  oxygen  is  evolved,  carbohydrates  being  at 
the  same  time  produced.  To  this  the  term  Assimilation 
is  applied.  The  carbohydrates  so  formed  may  be  starch, 
fat,  or  cane  sugar,  but  more  especially  starch  (page 
403).  A  further  process  is  found  to  take  place  in  some 
of  the  assimilated  substances ;  thus  they  may  change 
their  position,  passing  from  the  cells  in  which  they  were 
formed  to  others,  generally  also  undergoing  at  the  same 
time  a  change  in  their  chemical  composition;  which 
combined  changes  are  termed  metabolism  or  metastasis. 
The  differences  between  assimilation  and  metastasis 
may  be  seen  in  the  Potato,  where  by  the  former  process 
starch  is  formed  in  the  chlorophyll-bearing  leaves,  which 
in  its  turn  is  converted  into  a  glucoside  in  the  stem  and 
branches,  and  back  again  into  starch  in  the  tubers  by 
metastasis.  The  crude  sap  being  thus  converted  into 
elaborated  sap,  then  contains  in  itself  the  various  nitro- 
genous and  non-nitrogenous  matters  which  avetec!^\c^<i 
for  the  development  of  new  tiaauea  au^  x)cv^  ^otxftaScvss^ 
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of  other  organic  products,  which  are  commonly  termed 
secretions. 

Those  organic  matters  which  are  necessary  for  de- 
velopment or  growth  are  termed  constructive  materials, 
whereas  those  which  are  formed  by  metastasis  and 
which  are  not  constructive — may  be  divided  into  two 
groups — 

1.  Degradation  prodiicts^  such  as  wood  and  cork, 
which  can  never  be  reconverted  into  constructive  ma- 
terials, though  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  plant  in  giving 
mechanical  support;  protecting  the  internal  living 
tissues  from  frost ;  enabling  plants  to  withstand  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  in  other  ways.  Many 
gums,  as  tragacanth,  gum  arable,  and  others ;  and  gum 
resins,  as  myrrh  and  bdellium,  are  also  formed  from  the 
cell- walls,  &c.,  of  different  plants,  and  are,  therefore, 
other  examples  of  such  products. 

2.  Secondary  products  of  metastasis,  some  of  which, 
as  sweet  secretions,  &c.,  are  necessary  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  species,  by  attracting  insects,  and  so  further- 
ing fertilisation ;  while  others — as  ethereal  oils,  resins, 
colouring  matters,  and  many  acids  and  alkaloids — 
appear  to  be  of  no  further  use  to  the  plant. 

C.  Descent  of  the  Sap, — Afler  the  crude  sap  has  been 
transformed  in  the  manner  already  described,  it  passes 
from  the  leaves  to  the  stem,  probably  to  the  inner  bark, 
and  cambium  layer  of  Dicotyledons ;  and  apparently  to 
the  parenchymatous  tissues  generally  of  the  stems  of 
Monocotyledons  and  of  Cormophytes.  It  then  descends 
in  the  stems  of  the  several  kinds  of  plants  as  far  as  the 
root,  and  in  its  course  affords  materials  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  tissues  and  the  production  of  flowers  and 
fruit ;  and  at  the  same  time  undergoes  further  changes 
owing  to  metastasis,  and  deposits  its  various  secretions, 
&c.  (page  421).  Hoffmann,  in  his  experiments  upon 
Ferns,  however,  could  not  find  any  path  by  which  the 
eiaborated  juices  descended  m  \)tv^  ^Xaxsi. 

That  the  elaborated  sa^  mT>\^o\.>3\'i^^^^  ^^^^^^A^. 
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through  the  inner  bark  and  cambium  layer  is  commonly 
believed,  and  several  facts  seem  to  support  this  belief. 
Thus,  the  formation  of  wood  is  obviously  from  above 
downwards,  for  when  a  ligature  is  tied  tightly  round 
the  bark  of  an  Exogenous  stem,  or  more  especially  if  a 
ring  of  bark  be  removed,  no  new  wood  is  produced 
below  the  ligature  or  ring,  while  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased development  above  it ;  or  roots  will  be  produced 
there.  Again,  it  is  well  known,  that  by  removing  a 
ring  of  bark  from  a  fruit  tree,  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit 
may  be  temporarily  obtained  from  that  tree,  owing  to 
the  greater  amount  of  nutritive  matter  which  then 
becomes  available  for  the  use  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
Another  circumstance  which  appears  to  show  the  line 
of  descent  of  the  nutritive  matter,  is  the  fact,  that  if  the 
cortical  parts  of  the  stems  or  branches  of  a  Potato  plant 
be  peeled  off,  the  formation  of  tubers  is  prevented.  It 
appears  that  the  descending  sap  supplies  the  material  for 
the  formation  of  new  wood  in  the  fibro- vascular  layers. 
Its  course,  as  well  as  by  the  laticiferous  vessels,  sieve- 
tubes,  &c.,  is  also  lateral,  for  in  autumn  starch  grains 
are  found  in  the  medullary  rays  between  the  wedges  of 
developed  wood ;  and  where  growth  is  going  on,  even 
an  upward  direction  may  be  assumed.  Herbert  Spencer, 
however,  argues  that  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  sap 
is  through  the  same  channels — chiefly,  as  he  believes, 
the  vessels  of  the  newest  wood — by  which  it  passed  up. 
He  considers  that  this  descent  takes  place  in  response 
to  a  demand  for  liquid  by  the  stem  and  roots  when 
evaporation  from  the  leaves  is  at  a  standstill,  as  at  night. 
As  far  as  the  leaf-petioles  are  concerned,  the  back 
current  must  be  along  much  the  same  tissues  as  the 
upward  flow ;  but  probably  the  liber- cells  of  the  petiole 
are  the  main  channel,  and  these  are  directly  continuous 
with  the  inner  bark  of  the  stem. 

The  opinions  of  observers  vary  much  as  to  the  oflices 
of  the  different  parts  of  plants ;  for  instance,  Mulder 
considers  that  all  nitrogenous  ixiaXt.^t^  ax^  xiaX.  ^\:^ 
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absorbed  by  the  roots,  but  also  assimilated  by  them  at 
once,  while  carbon  is  fixed  by  the  green  parts ;  so  that 
a  constant  interchange  must  take  place  between  the 
leaves  and  roots.  Other  authors,  again,  believe  that  the 
leaves  form  all  the  organic  substances.  While  Sachs 
says :  *  By  the  parenchyma  of  the  fundamental  tissue, 
which  always  has  an  acid  reaction,  are  conveyed  the 
carbo-hydrates  and  oils ;  by  the  soft  bast  the  mucila- 
ginous albuminoids,  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction/ 


CHAPTER  III. 

PHYSIOLOGY   OF   THE   ORGANS   OF   REPRODUCTION. 

Having  now  alluded  to  the  special  functions  of  the 
elementary  structures,  and  of  the  organs  of  nutrition, 
and  also  to  the  general  physiology  or  life  of  the  whole 
plant,  we  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  treat  of  the 
functions  of  the  organs  of  reproduction. 

1.  Functions  of  Bracts  and  Floral  Envelopes. — 
One  of  the  principal  offices  performed  by  these  organs  is, 
to  protect  the  young  and  tender  parts  placed  within  them 
from  injury.  When  green,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
with  the  bracts  and  sepals,  their  colour  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  chlorophyll  in  their  component  cells,  and 
they  then  perform  the  same  functions  as  ordinary  leaves. 
But  when  of  other  colours  than  green,  as  is  usual  with 
the  petals,  and  occasionally  with  the  bracts  and  sepals, 
they  appear  to  have,  in  conjunction  with  the  thalamus, 
a  special  function  to  perform ;  which  consists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  saccharine  substance  from  the  amylaceous 
matter  stored  up  in  them.  This  saccharine  matter  is  de- 
signed more  especially  for  the  nourishment  of  the  essential 
organs  of  reproduction.  In  fact  a  similar  change  takes 
place  in  the  process  of  flowering  to  that  which  occurs 
ID  germination,  where  \.V\e  a.To^Va.c^oM'a  laatters  are  in  like 
manner  converted  mto  tV\ofte  oi  ».  ^a.^Ocvaxvaa  tw^x«^. 
During  this  conversion  o^  ^m^\^^^o^xA^xv\a^^^'^^^s^fc 
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matters,  ox^'gen  is  absorbed  in  great  quantities  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  carbon  dioxide  given  off  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree.  Hence,  the  action  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower  which  are  of  other  colours  than  green,  upon 
the  surrounding  air  under  the  influence  of  solar  light, 
differs  from  that  of  the  leaves  and  other  green  organs. 

The  combination  which  under  the  above  circum- 
stances takes  place  between  the  carbon  of  the  flower 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  also  attended  by  an 
evolution  of  heat,  which  indeed  is  always  the  case 
where  active  chemical  combination  is  going  on. 

Colour  of  Flowers. —  All  the  colours  of  flowers 
otherwise  than  green  depend  on  bodies  the  nature  of 
which  is  very  imperfectly  known,  though  spectroscopic 
analysis  has  done  something  towards  grouping  them  into 
series.  The  changes  in  colour  which  many  corollas 
undergo  are  supposed  to  depend  on  the  oxidation  of 
these  bodies.  Most  of  the  Boraginaceae  pass  from  pink 
to  blue,  from  their  first  expansion  till  they  are  fully 
open  ;  the  garden  Convolvulus  changes  from  pink  to  a 
fine  purple  in  the  same  period.  Cultivation  will  effect 
great  changes  in  this  respect,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  its 
influence.  Thus  the  Dahlia  and  Tulip  are  naturally 
yellow,  and  under  cultivation  may  be  made  to  assume 
all  shades  of  red,  orange,  and  white,  but  no  tint  of  blue ; 
Geraniums  and  the  Hydrangea  will  take  on  various 
shades  of  blue,  purple,  red,  and  white,  but  never  a  yellow. 
These  facts  led  De  Candolle  to  divide  flowers  in  this 
aspect  into  two  series — a  xanthic  which  has  yellow  for 
its  base,  and  a  cyanic  which  has  blue — either  of  which 
can  be  made  red  or  white,  but  will  not  assume  the  basic 
colour  of  the  other.  There  seem  to  be  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  rule ;  e.g.  Myosotis  versicolor  changes  from  yellow 
in  the  bud  to  blue  in  the  open  corolla,  and  the  Hyacinth 
is  not  unfrequently  a  pale  yellow. 

Development  of  the  Floral  Envelopes. — The  manner 
in  which  the  floral  envelopes  are  developed  may  be 
shortly  summed  up  as  follows : — 

They  are  subject  to  the  same  \aYJ^  oi  ^^n^^Y^^"^"^ 
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as  the  usual  foliage  leaves,  and  make  their  first  appear- 
ance as  little  cellular  processes,  which  grow  by  additions 
to  their  base  or  points  of  attachment  to  the  axis. 

The  calyx  is  commonly  developed  before  the  corolla. 

When  a  calyx  is  polysepalous,  or  a  corolla  poly- 
petalous,  the  component  sepals  or  petals  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  form  of  little  distinct  papillee  or 
tumours,  the  number  of  which  corresponds  to  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  future  calyx  or  corolla. 

When  a  calyx  is  monosepalous,  or  a  corolla  mono- 
petalous,  the  first  appearance  of  these  organs  is  in  tlie 
form  of  a  little  ring,  which  ultimately  becomes  the  tube 
of  the  calyx  or  corolla,  as  the  case  may  be.  When 
these  present  lobes  or  teeth,  as  they  more  commonly  do, 
these  arise  as  little  projections  on  the  top  of  the  ring, 
the  number  of  which  corresponds  to  the  future  divisions 
of  the  calyx  or  corolla. 

All  irregular  calyces  or  corollas  are  regular  at  their 
first  formation,  the  cellular  papillae  from  which  they 
arise  being  all  equal  in  size ;  hence  all  irregularity  is 
produced  by  unequal  subsequent  growth. 

2.  FrNCTIONS  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  OrGANS  OF  REPRO- 
DUCTION.— Sexuality  of  Plants, — The  sexuality  of  plants 
has  now  been  proved,  and,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated, 
the  stamens  of  flowering  plants  constitute  the  male  ap- 
paratus, and  the  carpels  the  female.  Again,  while  the 
presence  of  distinct  sexes  may  thus  be  shown  in  flower- 
ing plants,  both  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  perfect  seed,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  flowerless 
plants,  in  like  manner,  as  we  have  seen,  possess  certain 
organs  the  functions  of  which  are  undoubtedly  sexual. 

We  have  already,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  admit, 
described  the  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs  of 
both  Phanerogamous  and  Cryptogamous  plants ;  we 
now  proceed  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at  as 
regards  the  proceaa  o^  T^^Tod\x<i\.vyft.  m  the  different 
diviaion'&  of  plants,  commexi^Vxi^ '^^^Ocv  xJcl^^  ^^^^Xa^^siw^^ 
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Fig.  639. 


(1.)  Reproduction  of  Cryptogamous  or  Acotyledon- 
ous  Plants. — A.  Reproduction 
of  Thallophytes. — The  sexu- 
ality of  all  Thallophytes  has 
not  been  absolutely  proved,  but 
only  concluded  from  analogy. 
Sexes  have  been  clearly  shown 
to  exist  in  Algae,  Characese, 
Fungi,  and  Lichens.  The  pro- 
cess of  reproduction  in  the 
Algae,  Fungi,  and  Lichens  has 
already  been  sufficiently  no- 
ticed (see  pages  350-365.  and 
368-375);  but  the  Characeae 
require  a  little  more  explana- 
tion. 

Reproduction  of  Characece 
or  Charas, — Li  these  plants 
we  have  two  kinds  of  reproduc- 
tive organs,  called,  respectively, 
the  globule  (Jigs.  613,  a,  and 
615),  and  the  nucule  (figs, 
613,  8,  616,  and  617):  the 
former  is  regarded  as  the  male 
organ,  and  the  latter  as  the/€- 
male.  Fecundation  takes  place 
by  the  passage  of  the  spiral  sper- 
matozoids  of  the  globule  (Jig, 
614)  down  the  canal  which 
extends  from  the  apex  of  the 
nucule  (fgs.  616,  a,  and  617) 
to  the  central  cell  of  the  same 
structure,  which  then  becomes 
fertilised.     No   free   spore   is,  ^?-  ^^?:  Pro-embiyo  of  Chara 

vx  uxAAK>^.vi.      j.ivr    ^M.'u        j^vrxv^    xo,     /r«gr,/„.  , p.  Germinating  spore. 
however,    produced,      but     the      i  d  q  pi.      The    pro-embryo. 

nucule  _  drops    oflf,    and   after    ^'^^J^. 'J^'^i^ieXi 

a    certain    period     germinates,      the  second  generation,  or  CAara 
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plant  is  not  directly  developed,  but  is  preceded  by  a 
pro-emhri/Oj  which  has,  however,  only  a  limited  growth, 
and  from  it  are  produced  at  one  part  the  rhizoids 
(rootlets)^  and  further  on,  as  a  sort  of  lateral  branch, 
the  Chara  proper  {Jig,  639,  g).  In  Nitella  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pro-embryo  has  not  been  definitely  ob- 
served, and  here  the  new  plant  seems  to  be  formed  at 
once  from  the  detached  nucule. 

B.  Reproduction  of  Cormophytes, — Of  the  sexual 
nature  of  the  plants  in  most  orders  of  this  sub-division 
of  the  Cryptogamia  there  can  be  no  doubt.     The  sexual 
organs  in  all  are  also  of  an  analogous  character,  and  are 
of  two  kinds,  one  termed  an  antheridium^  which  contains 
spirally  wound  ciliated  antherozoids  or  spermatozoids, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  male  organ ;  and  the  other,  called  an 
archegonium  or  pistillidium,  containing  an  embryonal  cell 
or  germ-cell,  which  is  the  female  organ.    Fecundation  is 
supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  contact  of  a  spermatozoid 
with  the  germ-cell.     We  have  already  described  the 
structure  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  Cormophytes 
(pages  383-350),  both  before  and  after  fertilisation;  it 
will  only  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  present  place, 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  mode  in  which  fertilisation 
is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  different  natural  orders 
included  in  this  division  of  the  Cryptogamia,  which  are 
here,  however,  arranged  in  the  inverse  order  to  that  in 
which  they  were  formerly  described. 

(1.)  HepaticacecB  or  Liverworts, — The  general  nature 
of  the  reproductive  organs,  and  method  of  reproduction 
have  already  been  described,  and  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  : — The  two  reproductive  organs  of  this  order, 
which  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Mosses,  are  termed 
antheridia  (Jig.  590)  and  archegonia  or  pistillidia  (Jig, 
592),  the  former  representing  the  male  sex,  and  the 
latter  the  female.  When  the  antheridium  bursts  (Jig. 
590),  it  discharges  a  number  of  small  cells,  which  also 
burst,  and  eac\i  emits  a  Net^  «w\iy^  *l-^\l\a.ted  sijiral 
flpermatozoid.     These  s^e;Tm'a.\/^xcAA'a»  ^x^  ^>x^-^^Qfafe^  xr 
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pass  down  the  canal  of  the  archegonium  {jig,  592)  to 
the  germ-cell  which  is  situated  at  its  bottom,  which 
thus  becomes  fertilised.  This  cell  after  fertilisation 
undergoes  various  important  changes,  as  already  noticed 
(see  page  348),  and  ultimately  becomes  a  Sporangium, 
enclosing  spores  and  elaters  {fig,  593),  which  are 
elongated,  spirally  thickened  cells,  whose  office  is  to 
assist  in  disseminating  the  spores  when  the  valves  of 
the  sporangia  open.  When  these  spores  germinate, 
they  frequently  produce  (page  350)  a  sort  of  confervoid 
structure  or  mycelium  {prothallhim),  which  in  its  aft;er- 
development  resembles  the  like  structure  of  Mosses. 

(2.)  Musci  or  Mosses, — The  reproductive  organs  of 
this  order  consist  of  antheridia  {fig.  580)  and  archegonia 
{fig.  581),  which  closely  resemble  the  same  structures  in 
the  Hepaticacese.  Fertilisation  takes  place  in  a  similar 
manner  (see  above),  and 
the   changes  which  take  Fig.  640. 

place  after  fertilisation  in 
the  germ-cell  which  ulti- 
mately forms  a  sporan- 
gium containing  spores, 
but  not  elaters  {fig,  588), 
have  already  been  de- 
scribed. (See  page  343.) 

In  germination,  the 
spores  at  first  form  a 
green  cellular  branched 
mass  or  prothallium,  re- 
sembling a  Conferva, 
which  is  sometimes 
termed    the   protonema. 

Upon  the  threads  of  this   j^ig,  640.    ProthalUum  or  protonema  of 

Rtriiptnrp  C  Ha  640"^   buds       *  ^^^    (Funaria  hygrometrica).    p, 
SirUCCUre  {^Jig.  O^u;,  ouus       protonema    a.  Bud.   b.  Young  leafy 

(a)    are    ultimately  pro-       stem.    r.  Rootlets. 

duced,  which    grow  'up 

into  leafy  stems  {b),  upOn   which  the  antheridia   and 

archegonia  are  afterwards  developed. 
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(3,)  Lycopodiacea  or  Club-Mosses. — The  two  repro- 
duolive  organs  of  this  order  are  termed  macrosporajif/ia, 
oosporangia  or  oophoridia  (Jig.  579),  which  represent 
the  female ;  and  microgporangi'a,  pollen  sporangia^  or 
antheridia  {Jig.  578),  which  are  regarded  as  male 
organs.  The  contents  of  the  microaporangia  are  called 
smalt  spores  {microspores),  which  break  up  into  two 
sela  of  cells— one  of  which  remains  inactive,  and  proba- 
bly representtt  an  abortive  protballium;  while  the  other 

Fio.641.  Fl8.  642.  FlO.  643, 
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develops  the  antlierozoids  {^g.  641,  c).  In  the  macro- 
sporangia  are  formed  large  spores,  macrospores,  or 
niegaspores  {Jig.  579).  In  Lr/copodium,  however,  only 
microspores  have  been  detected. 

It  is  not  till  some  months  afler  being  sown  that  the 
spores  commence  to  germinate,  nor  are  the  antherozoids' 
produced  till  a  nearly  equal  period  has  elapsed.  In 
germination,  the  spore  {macrospore)  produces  a  very 
small  prothallinm  (^Jig.  Gi'i,  p)i  oo.  -BVvii  TOtJu^'gKia. 
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[fig.  643,  a)  are  subsequently  developed.  Each  arche- 
^nium  {fig*  643,  a)  consists  of  an  intercellular  canal 
leading  into  a  sac  below,  which  contains  a  single  germ- 
cell.  Fertilisation  is  considered  to  take  place  by  the 
ciliated  antherozoids  contained  in  the  microspores  (^fig. 
641,  c),  passing  down  the  canal  of  the  archegoniura, 
and  coming  into  contact  with  the  germ-cell.  This  cell 
then  grows  by  cell-division,  and  forms  d^  pseudo-embryo 
[fig.  643,  e),  and  ultimately  produces  a  new  leafy 
sporangiferous  stem. 

(4.)  MarsileacecB  or  Pepperworts. — The  two  repro- 

FiG.  644.  Fig.  646. 


Fig.  644.  Poll^m  spore,  small  spore^  or  microspore,  of  Pill-wort 
{Pilularia  globulifera),  bursting  and  discharging  small  cell-*, 
enclosing  antherozoids.  Some  of  the  latter  may  be  observed 
to  have  escaped  by  the  rapture  of  the  small  cells  in  which 
they  were  contained. Fig.  645.  Vertical  section  of  the  pro- 
thallium  of  the  above,  which  is  formed,  as  in  the  Lycopodiaceaa, 
in  the  Interior  of  the  large  spore  or  macrospore.  Only  one  arche- 
gonium,  a,  is  here  produced  in  the  centre.  The  archegonium 
consists  of  an  intercellular  canal,  leading  into  a  sac  below,  in 
which  may  be  seen  a  solitary  germ  or  embryonal  cell. 

ductive  organs  of  this  order  are  generally  distinguished 
as  antheridia  {figs.  573  and  575,  a)  and  ptsttlUdia, 
macrosporangtay  or  sporangia  {fig.  575,  b).  These  two 
atructures  are  either  contained  in  separate  sacs,  as  in 
Salvinia  {fig.  575),  or  in  the  same,  as  in  Marsilea  {fig, 
572).  The  antheridia  contain  a  number  of  small  cells, 
sailed  generally  pollen  spores,  microspores,  or  small 
spores  {fig.  644),  which  ultimately  produce  anthe- 
rozoids remarkable  for  their  length  and  delicacy  {fig, 
644).  The  pistillidia  or  macrosporangia  contain  com- 
nonly  hut  one  spore,  called  an  ovularxj  spore ^\aT<^^ 
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apore^  macrospore  or  megaspore.  In  their  organs  of 
fructification  the  plants  of  this  order  closely  resemble 
the  LycopodiaceaB.  Like  the  Lycopodiaceae  the  large 
spores  also  produce  a  small  pro  thallium  confluent  with 
them,  in  which  subsequently  only  a  single  archegonium 
generally,  as  in  Pilularia  and  Marsilea,  appears  (^Jig. 
645,  a),  although  in  Salvinia  several  archegonia  are 
formed.  Impregnation  takes  place  by  the  contact  of  the 
antherozoids  with  the  germ-cell  of  the  archegonium, 
which  immediately  develops,  and  forms  a  pseudo- 
embryo  bearing  a  great  apparent  similarity  to  the 
embryo  of  a  mocotyledonous  plant,  from  which  a  leafy 
stem  bearing  fructification  is  ultimately  produced. 
(5.)  EquiaetacecB  or  Horsetails.  And 
(6.)  Filices  or  Ferns. — The  mode  of  reproduction 
of  the  plants  of  these  two  orders  is  essentially  the 
same,  and  we  shall  accordingly  allude  to  them  together. 
As  already  fully  described  (see  pages  333-338),  their 
leafy  structures  bear  sporangia  or  capsules  in  which 
the  spores  are  enclosed  {Jigs.  562-565,  and  569-571). 
There  is,  however,  but  one  kind  of  spore. 

In  germination,  which  has  also  been  noticed  (pages 
335  and  338),  these  spores  ultimately  form  a  thin,  flat, 
green  parenchymatous  expansion  (Jig.  566).  Upon  the 
under  surface  of  this  structure  we  have  soon  formed, 
in  the  Filices,  both  antheridia  and  archegonia  \  but 
in  most  of  the  Equisetaceae,  the  antheridia  and  arche- 
gonia have  only  been  found  on  separate  prothalli,  and 
hence  these  plants  would  appear  to  be  dioecious.  The 
antheridia  {Jig*  567)  contain  a  number  of  minute 
cells  called  sperm-cells  (se)j  each  of  which  contains  a 
spiral  1}'^  wound  ciliated  antherozoid  {sp).  The  archC' 
gonium  {Jig.  568)  is  a  little  cellular  papilla,  having 
a  central  canal,  which  when  mature  is  open.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  is  a  cell  called  the  embryo-sac,  in 
which  a  germ  or  embryo-cell  is  developed.  This  so- 
caiied  embryo-cell  \a,  Vvovievet,  %m\T$lY  *  germinal  cor- 
puscle till  after  iext\\VaaX\o\i  \  \}ji^\.'\^^i^i^^^  Y^\\ftss^^^ 
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Fig.  646. 


Fig.  646.  a.  Young 
sporangiferouB  plant 
of  a  species  of  Fern 
(Pferis)  arising  from 
the  fertilised  germ- 
cell  in  the  archego- 
nium  of  the  pro- 
thalliom,  b. 


M,  or  mass  of  protoplasm,  without  an  external  wall 
of  cellulose. 

When  mature,  the  upper  part  of 
the  antheridium  separates  from  the 
Lower,  something  like  the  lid  of  a  box ; 
the  sperm-cells  then  escape,  become 
raptured,  and  emit  their  contained 
spermatozoids.  These  spermatozoids 
make  their  way  down  the  canal  of  the 
archegonium  to  the  embryo-sac,  by 
which  the  contained  germ-cell  or 
terminal  corpuscle,  is  fertilised.  This 
^erm-cell  then  develops  a  pseudo- 
embryo,  which  soon  possesses  rudi- 
mentary leaves  and  roots  (^fig.  646), 
iind  ultimately  produces  a  plant  with 
fronds  bearing  sporangia  or  capsules, 
which  resembles  the  parent  from 
which  the  spore  was  originally  obtained.  The  Ferns 
and  Horsetails  are  thus  seen  to  exhibit  two  stages  of 
existence,  as  already  explained  at  pages  337  and  338. 
Hence  Ferns  and  Horsetails  exhibit  what  has  been 
termed  alternation  of  generations* 

(2.)  Reproduction  of  Phanerogamous  or  Cotyle- 
DONOUS  Plants. — In  all  the  plants  belonging  to  this 
division  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  the  male  apparatus 
is  represented  by  one  or  more  stamens,  each  of  which 
essentially  consists  of  an  anther  enclosing  pollen  (^fig. 
23,  p) ;  and  the  female,  by  one  or  more  carpels, 
in  {fig,  28)  or  upon  (^fig.  13)  which,  one  or  more 
ovules  are  formed.  When  the  ovules  are  contained  in 
an  ovary  {fig,  28),  the  plants  to  which  they  belong  are 
called  angiospemious ;  but  when  they  are  only  placed 
upon  metamorphosed  leaves  or  open  carpels  (fig.  13), 
the  plants  are  said  to  be  gymnospermous.  In  the  plants 
of  both  these  divisions  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  the 
ovules  by  the  action  of  the  pollen  are  developed  into 
lerfect  seeds  whilst  connected  yt'iIVi  \)ti««i  ^^^'^jqX^'^^ 
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distiDguishing  character  of  a  seed  being  the  presence  o! 
a  rudimentary  plant  called  the  embryo.  The  modes  in 
which  reproduction  takes  place,  and  the  after  development 
of  the  embryo,  differ  in  several  important  particulars  in 
Gymnospermous  and  Angiospermous  plants ;  hence  it 
is  necessary  to  describe  them  separately. 

A.  Reproduction  of  Gymnospermia,  —  We  have 
already  given  a  general  description  of  the  pollen  and 
ovules  of  Phanerogamous  plants,  but  as  these  structures 
present  certain  differences  in  the  Gymnospermia  from 
those  found  in  the  Angiospermia,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  allude  to  such  peculiarities  before  describing 
the  actual  process  of  reproduction. 

The  pollen  of  the  Angiospermous  division  of  the 
Phaiierogamia  generally  consists,  as  we  have  seen  (pages 
246-248),  of  a  cell  containing  a  matter  called  the 
fovilla,  and  having  a  wall  which  is  usually  composed 
of  two  coats,  the  outer  being  termed  the  exttne,  which 
possesses  one  or  more  pores  or  slits  (Jig.  407,  /),  or 
both ;  and  the  inner,  called  the  intinej  which  is  destitute 
of  any  pores  or  slits,  and  consequently  forms  a  completely 
closed  membrane.  Each  pollen-grain  of  the  Angio- 
spermia is  thus  seen  to  be  a  simple  cell.  In  the  Gym- 
nospermia,  on  the  contrary,  the  pollen-grains  are  not 
simple  cells,  but  they  contain  other  minute  daughter- 
cells  which  adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  internal  membrane 
close  to  the  point  where  the  external  membrane  presents 
a  slit,  and  from  one  of  which  the  pollen- tube  is  de- 
veloped. 

The  ovules  of  the  Gymnospermia,  excluding  those 
of  the  Gnetaceae,  consist  of  a  nucleus  {Jig.  647,  a),  en- 
closed by  a  single  coat,  and  with  a  large  mioropyle,  m. 
Before  the  contact  of  the  pollen  with  the  micropyle, 
the  primary  embryo-sac,  6,  is  developed  in  the  nucleus. 
This  embryo-sac  is  at  first  very  small  {Jig.  647,  6),  but 
gradually  enlarges  {Jig.  648,  a),  and  after  a  long  period 
becomes  filled  by  frte  cell- formation  with  delicate  cells, 
called  endosperm  ceWa  (jig .  ^\^,h^^'*^^Vi^.^\l^\^«;^^^^ 
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soon,  and  are  replaced  later  on  by  a  fresh  development. 
The  following  account  of  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  ovule,  and  the  mode  by  which  it  is  fertilised,  is 
taken  from  Henfrey,  and  is  founded  upon  Hofmeister's 
investigations. 

*  In  the  upper  part  of  the  mass  of  the  last  formed 
endosperm  {fig,  648,  6),  from  five  to  eight  cells  are 
found  to  expand  more  than  the  rest,  forming  secondary 
emhryo-sacs  or  corpuscula.  These  are  not  formed  in  the 
superficial  cells  of  b,  but  from  cells  of  the  second  layer, 
so  that  each  is  separated  from  the  membrane  of  the  pri- 

FiQ.  647.  *  Fm.  648. 


Fig.  647.  Vertical  section  of  the  young  unlmpregnated  ovule  of  a 
species  of  Pinus.  a.  Nucleus  containing  a  small  primary  embryo- 
sac,  b,  m.  Micropyle,  which  is  here  very  large.  Fig.  648. 
Vertical  section  of  an  older  ovule  of  the  same.  a.  Enlarged 
primary  embryo-sao.  b.  Endospermal  cells  within  the  embryo- 
sac,    c  Pollen -tubes  penetrating  the  apex  of  the  nucleus. 

mary  embryo-sac  by  one  cell  {fig.  649,  a).  These 
corpuscula^  as  they  were  called  by  Robert  Brown,  their 
discoverer,  are  very  much  like  the  archegonia  in  the 
internal  prothallium  structure  of  Selaginella.  After  a 
time  the  secondary  embryo-sacs  divide  into  an  upper  or 
neck-cell.,  and  a  lower  or  central  cell,  egg  or  oosphere. 
The  neck-cell  speedily  divides  and  subdivides,  to  form 
the  rosette,  which  surmounts  the  central  cell.  In  the 
upper  part  of  this  latter  is  then  formed,  from  subdivision 
of  the  nucleus,  a  very  delicate  ceW,  ^V\\c;\i\^  ^iaJXsA  "^^ 
canal-celL     The  mature  corpuade  X^^t^^ox^  <iwii\^^  '^'^^ 
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R  large  central  cell  Burmounted  by  a  roaette  of  amall 
cells  placed  immediately  beneath  the  wall  of  the  primajy 
embryo-sac,  or  separated  from  it  by  a  fimnel-ahaped 
space '  {fig.  649,  b). 

The  process  of  fertilisation  takes  place,  as  follows: 
After  the  contact  of  the  pollen  with  the  micropyle  of  the 
ovule,   the  pollen-tube,  after  remaining  passive  foi  * 


.  f f.  Potten-tnlw  Id  Che  ouiHl  )ea 
k    a.  6«nnlul  cocpneclee  at  the 


le  ^KTminal  corpuaclea  Hf 


variable  space  o£  time,  takes  an  active  growth,  traverses 
the  endosperm,  and  arrives  at  the  embryo-sac  by  the 
time  the  corpuscles  are  developed  {fig.  649,  pi).  It  pene- 
trates the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac,  enters  into  and  dilates 
the  funnel-ahaped  space  just  mentioned,  passes  down 
between  the  cella  of  lie  rosette,  pushing  them  on  one  aide 
f  Taxaoeffi,  CupTeaseK"),  oir  tawwa^  \Vevc  iWii^tion  and 
disappearance  (_AVLetea)aa'«e\\.».%i.'ti«i.'^^'i!ti%to.wj\^c^^ 
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md  finally  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of  the  canal-cell. 
[?he  changes  which  take  place  in  this  latter  are,  according 
0  Strasburger,  these : — disappearance  of  the  original 
ucleus,  and  formation  of  four  to  eight  new  nuclei  by 
ondensation  of  the  protoplasm  and  subsequent  secretion 
f  a  cellulose  wall  around  them.  In  this  way  four  to 
ight  new  cells  are  formed  by  free  cell-formation  in  the 
Bntral  cell  after  fertilisation  ;  these  new  cells  divide  so 
3  to  form  cellular  filaments,  which  break  out  through  the 
ottom  of  the  endosperm  into  the  substance  of  the 
ucleus  {Jig.  649,  c).  At  the  ends  of  these  filaments 
ell-division  again  occurs  {fig*  649,  d)  ;  and  from  the 
pex  of  one  of  these  suspensors  or  pro-emhryos  is  deve- 
)ped,  by  repeated  cell-division  in  various  directions,  the 
mbryo  (d,  em).  At  one  stage  (in  Thuja)  a  single  apical 
ell,  the  terminal  one  of  a  group  of  five,  from  which 
Itimately  all  the  tissues  of  the  embryo  are  formed, 
Bcalls  the  single  apical  cell  of  the  Cryptogamia,  but  it  is 
5on  lost  by  subdivision.  As  there  are  several  corpus- 
les,  and  each  produces  four  suspensors,  a  large  number 
f  rudimentary  embryos  are  developed;  but  usually 
nly  one  of  all  these  rudiments  is  perfected. 

*  That  embryo  which  is  fully  developed  gradually 
icreases  in  size,  and  most  of  the  structures  above 
escribed  disappear,  so  that  the  ripe  seed  exhibits  a 
ingle  embryo  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  endosperm  or 
Ibumen,  the  latter  originating  apparently  from  the 
ucleus  of  the  ovule.  The  radicle  is  covered  by  a 
ileorhizay  which  is  ultimately  blended  with  the  sub- 
tance  of  the  endosperm.' 

B.  Reproduction  of  Angiospermia, — The  structure  of 
le  pollen-cells  of  the  Angiospermia  has  been  already 
escribed,  and  need  not  therefore  be  further  alluded  to. 

The  ovule  has  also  been  particularly  noticed,  and  we 
hall  now  only  recapitulate  its  component  parts  at  the 
ime  when  the  pollen  is  discharged  from  the  anthers — 
bat  is,  just  before  impregnation  takes  place.  It  then 
maista  of  a  ceJJuJar  nucleus  (^  jig.  ^b^,  -a^^  ^tw^'^'^i.^^ 
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peaerallr  in  two  coats — an  outer  the  primine,  and  m 
inner  the  secvndine,  as  in  the  present  figure.  But 
somelimeH  there  is  but  one  coat  {fig.  523),  and  in  ran 
caaen  the  nucleus  ia  naked,  or  devoid  of  any  coat  {fy. 
520). 

These  coats  completely  invest  the  nucleu!)  except  at 
the  apex,  where  a  small  opening  or  canal  is  left,  termed 
the  micropyle  {fy.  61)0,  m).  In  the  interior  of  Ihe 
nucleus,  but  of  various  sizes  in  proportion  to  it,  the  em- 
bryo-sac [Jig.  650,  s)  is  commonly  seen.  The  embryo- 
sac  contains  at  first  a  more  or  less  abundant  quantily  of 
protoplasm  ;  in  this  nuclei  afterwards  appear  {_fiff.  651, 


Fig.  660. 


FIO.  661. 


FlQ.  662. 


s),  which,  by  the  process  of  free  cell-development,  form 
a  corresponding  number  of  cells  (usually  two),  which 
are  commonly  termed  germinal  vetiaUs  {figs-  651,  c, 
and  652,  b).  The  vesicles  are  situated  at  or  near  the 
summit  of  the  embryo-sac.  As  already  stated,  however, 
(page  S05),  these  germinal  structures  are  now  almost 
invariably  regarded  as  not  perfuct  cells  with  a  cellulose 
coat  before  impTegna^ioii,  bviv  merely  corpuscles  of 
nucleated  protoplaam,  ot  y"tqot&:\A  li^U. 
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of  the  embryo-aac,  as  already  described  (page  306), 
there  are  also,  before  fertiliaation,  two  or  more  nucleated 
cells  termed  antipodal  cells  {fig-  652,  c). 

When  the  pollen  in  the  procesB  of  pollination  falls 
upon  the  stigma  {fig.  654,  b,  a)  (the  tissue  of  which 
at  this  period,  as  well  aa  that  forming  the  conducting 
tissue  of  the  style  and  neighbouring  parts,  secretes  a 
peculiar  viscid  fluid  as  described  at  page  254),  its  in  tine 
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protrudes  through  one  or  more  of  the  pores  or  slits  of 
the  extine  (fig.  65S,  a,  b)  in  the  form  of  a  delicate 
tube,  which  penetrates  through  the  cells  of  the  stigma, 
by  the  viscid  secretion  of  which  it  is  nourished.  In 
most  plants  but  one  pollen-tube  is  emitted  by  each 
pollen-cell  {figs.  653,  a  and  b),  but  the  number  varies^ 
and,  according  to  some  obaervera,  \a  wwneuawa  \."««ns-'i 
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or  more.  The  pollen-tube  continues  to  elongate  by 
growth  at  its  apex,  and  passes  down  through  the  con- 
ducting tissue  of  the  style  (^fig.  654,  c)  when  this  exists, 
or  directly  into  the  ovary  when  the  style  is  absent. 

These  tubes  vary  in  length  ;  they  are  frequently 
many  inches,  and  are  extremely  thin.  They  are  com- 
monly unicellular,  and  have  therefore  but  one  cavity  ; 
but,  according  to  Professor  Martin  Duncan,  in  Tigridia, 
and  all  other  Monocotyledonous  plants  with  long  styles 
which  he  examined,  they  are  composed  of  several  elon- 
gated cells  placed  end  to  end,  and  hence  having  as  many 
cavities  as  cells.  The  time  required  for  the  development 
of  these  tubes  also  varies  in  different  pollen-cells;  thus, 
sometimes  they  are  developed  almost  immediately  the 
pollen  comes  into  contact  with  the  stigma;  while  in 
other  cases,  many  hours  are  required  for  the  purpose. 
The  pollen-tubes  also  occupy  a  varying  time  in  tra- 
versing the  canal  of  the  style — that  is,  from  a  few 
hours  to  some  weeks,  or  even  months.  When  the 
pollen-tubes  have  penetrated  the  stigmatic  tissue,  the 
secretion  of  the  latter  ceases  and  the  stigma  dries  up. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pollen-tubes  also  withers  above, 
as  growth  takes  place  below. 

The  pollen-tubes  having  reached  the  ovary  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  placenta  or  placentas,  and  then  come 
ultimately  in  contact  with  the  ovule  or  ovules.  One 
(or  sometimes  two)  of  these  pollen-tubes  enters  into  the 
micropyle  of  each  of  the  ovules  {Jigs.  654,  c,  655,  t,  and 
656,  t),  and  thus  reaches  the  nucleus  and  embryo-sac. 
When  it  arrives  at  the  latter  it  is  generally  somewhat 
enlarged  {fig.  656,  t),  and  adheres  firmly  to  it  at  or 
near  its  apex,  and  the  embryo-sac  is  frequently  intro- 
verted to  a  slight  extent  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
pollen-tube  {fig.  655).  As  soon  as  the  contact  of  the 
pollen-  tube  with  the  embryo-sac  is  effected,  a  kind  of 
conjugation  or  osmotic  action  between  the  contents  of 
the  two  takes  place,  tVve  "resvAt.  ii^  ^V\Ocv  \^\j£v^  d<ix^loi^ 
ment  of  one,  or  xaiely  \vjo,  a.^\xi  OrcMs  ^tv^  C\\ryx%^^^ 
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more,  of  the  so-called  germinal  TesioleB  or  ooapherea, 
into  embryos. 

llie  germinal  vesicle  or  oosphere,  in  its  development 
into  an  embryo,  Rrst  becomes  coated  with  a  cellulose 
membrane,  and  then  generally  divides  in  a  transverse 
manner  into  two  cells  {Jig.  656,  e)  \  the  upper  of  which 
by  elongating,  and  frequently  by  further  division,  forme 

Fis.  eee.  fis.  eee. 


the  pro-embryo  or  sttspensor  (Jig.  655,  s),  by  which  the 
lower  or  Irue  embryonal  cell  is  Buapended  from  the 
apex  of  the  embryo-sac.  This  lower  cell  (Jig.  655,  r), 
soon  divides  transversely  and  lengthwise  into  a  more  or 
less  rounded  mass  of  cells,  from  which  the  embryo, 
whether  monocotyledon  on  a  or  dicot^ledoaoua,  ia  \j.t<.\- 
BJMtely  produced.    The  changes  ■wVic\i\ftYft-^w^Vi.'^!t* 
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ovule  during  the  development  of  the  embryo,  and  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  latter,  have  been  already 
alluded  to  when  treating  of  the  seed. 

Darwin  has  shown  that,  in  numerous  plants,  crossing 
is  necessary  for  a  completely  fertile  union  of  the  sexes ; 
that  is,  that  the  ovules  of  one  flower  must  be  fertilised 
by  pollen  from  another  of  the  same  species.  This  may 
be  effected  in  many  ways ;  e.g.  by  the  wind  in  dice- 
cious  plants,  or  frequently  by  the  unconscious  agency 
of  insects,  as  in  the  Orchidaceas,  where  the  various 
modifications  of  structure  to  insure  cross-fertilisation  by 
this  latter  means  are  strikingly  beautiful.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  further  investigations  will  prove  that  self- 
fertilisation  is  exceptional  in  plants ;  certainly  occasional 
crossing  seems  to  be  necessary. 

Dimorphic  (page  243)  or  heterostyled  species  are 
those  which  possess  two  forms  of  both  sorts  of  sexual 
organs,  as  species  of  Primula^  Oxalis,  and  Pulmonaria^ 
which  have  both  long  and  short  stamens,  and  long  and 
short  styles.  The  long  stamens  are  associated  with  the 
short  styles  and  vice  versd^  in  the  flowers ;  and  Darwin 
has  proved,  by  experiment,  that,  for  the  complete  fertilisa- 
tion of  either  kind  of  pistil,  it  is  necessary  that  pollen  from 
the  stamens  of  corresponding  length,  and  therefore  from 
a  different  flower,  be  employed.  Ly thrum  Salicaria  is 
trimorphic — i.e.  has  styles  and  stamens  of  three  different 
lengths — and  similar  laws  have  been  observed  to  pre- 
vail in  its  fertilisation.  Legitimate  fertilisation  is  the 
impregnation  of  the  style  of  one  flower  by  the  pollen  from 
a  stamen  of  equal  length  with  itself,  but  belonging  to 
another  flower ;  while  the  fertilisation  of  a  pistil  by  pollen 
from  a  stamen  of  different  length  is  termed  illegitimate. 

Hybridisation,  Hybridation,  or  the  Production  of 
Hybrids  in  Plants. — If  the  pollen  of  one  species  is  ap- 
plied to  the  stigma  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus, 
should  impregnation  take  place,  the  seeds  thus  produced 
will  give  rise  to  offai^iiii^  \xi\feTma^\^\fe  m  thair  charac- 
ters between  tbe  tvro  pa.T^iv\»^.    ^\x^  ^«»X'^  ^^^^  ^sbS^^ 
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hybrids  or  mules.  The  true  hybrids,  which  are  thus 
produced  between  species  of  the  same  genus,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  simple  cross-breeds^  which  result 
from  the  crossing  of  two  varieties  of  the  same  species  ; 
these  may  be  termed  sub-hybrids. 

As  a  general  rule,  true  hybrids  can .  only  be  pro- 
duced between  nearly  allied  species,  although  a  few 
exceptions  occur,  where  hybrids  have  been  formed  be- 
tween allied  genera ;  these  are  called  bigeners.  The 
latter,  however,  are  not  so  permanent  as  the  former,  for 
in  almost  all  cases  they  are  short-lived. 

Hybrids  rarely  produce  fertile  seeds  for  many  gene- 
rations, and  hence  cannot  be  generally  perpetuated  with 
any  certainty  by  them ;  but  if  they  are  of  a  woody 
nature,  they  may  be  readily  propagated  by  budding, 
grafting,  and  other  analogous  processes.   (See  page  102.) 

Hybrids  are  frequently  produced  artificially  by 
gardeners  applying  the  pollen  of  one  species  to  the 
stigma  of  another,  and  in  this  way  important  and 
favourable  changes  are  effected  in  the  characters  of  our 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  But  varieties  thus  pro- 
duced are  not  commonly  true  hybrids,  but  simple  cross- 
breeds. 

The  investigations  of  late  years  would  appear  to 
show,  that  a  similar  law  as  regards  hybridisation  occurs 
in  the  Cryptogamia  as  in  the  Phanerogamia.  Thus, 
Thuret  has  succeeded  in  fertilising  the  spores  of  Fucus 
vesiculosus  with  the  antherozoids  of  Fucus  serratus, 
an  allied  species ;  but  he  failed  in  his  attempts  to  ferti- 
lise the  spores  of  one  genus  of  the  Melanosporeous  Algse 
by  the  antherozoids  of  another.  Other  evidence  has 
also  been  adduced  as  to  the  hybridisation  of  Crypto- 
gamous  plants,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  hybrid 
Ferns  are  sometimes  produced  when  a  number  of  species 
are  cultivated  together,  for  it  has  been  noticed  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  plants  make  their  appearance 
which  present  characters  of  an  intermediate  nature  be- 
tween  two  known  species. 
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3.  Of  the  Fruit. — When  fertilisation  has  been 
effected,  important  changes  take  place  in  the  pistil  and 
other  organs  of  the  ilower,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
ibrmation  of  the  fruit,  the  nature  and  characters  of 
which  have  already  been  lully  described. 

The  fruit  in  its  growth  attracts  the  food  necessary 
for  that  purpose  from  surrounding  parts,  hence,  the 
fruiting  of  plants  requires  for  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment an  accumulation  of  nutrient  matter,  and  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  an  exhaustive  process. 

The  changes  produced  upon  the  atmosphere  in  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
pericarp.  Thus,  when  the  pericarp  preserves  its  green 
state,  as  also  always  when  first  formed,  it  has  an  action 
similar  to  that  of  the  leaves ;  but  when  of  other  colours 
than  green,  and  more  especially  when  succulent,  it 
evolves  carbon  dioxide  at  all  times. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Fruits. — The  chemical 
constitution  of  fruits  varies  according  to  their  nature 
and  age.  When  the  pericarp  is  of  a  dry  nature,  it 
commonly  assumes  a  whitish  or  brownish  colour,  and 
its  cells  become  thickened  with  hardened  matters,  and 
their  cellulose  walls  converted  into  lignin.  But  when 
the  pericarp  becomes  succulent  whilst  ripening,  it 
assumes  various  tints ;  transpiration  goes  on  from  its 
outer  cells,  the  contents  of  which  thus  become  dense, 
and  absorb  the  watery  matters  from  those  within  them ; 
these  in  like  manner  react  upon  the  contents  of  those 
within  them,  and  so  there  is  a  constant  passage  of  fluid 
matters  from  the  surrounding  parts  by  osmotic  action 
into  the  pericarp ;  in  this  way,  therefore,  it  continues 
to  enlarge,  until  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  when  tran- 
spiration nearly  ceases  from  the  deposition  of  waxy 
matter  in  or  upon  the  epidermal  cells,  and  the  stalk  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  plant  becomes  dried  up. 
When  first  formed  such  pericarps  have  a  like  composi- 
tion with  leaves,  and  \)\x\.  \\\xXfe  cm  T\ft  \a^»  AAer  a 
time  they  acqmre  an  acid  ^a^o\«  ^TQ.m  "sScife  V^Tvsafi^Nss^ 
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of  vegetable  acids,  and  salts  with  an  acid  reaction.  The 
nature  of  these  acids  and  salts  varies  in  different  fruits ; 
thus  the  Grape  contains  tartaric  acid  chiefly  and  bi- 
tartrate  of  potash ;  the  Apple,  malic  acid ;  and  the  « 
Lemon,  citric  acid.  As  the  pericarp  ripens,  saccharine 
matter  is  formed,  and  the  quantity  of  free  acids 
diminishes,  partly  from  their  conversion  into  other 
matters,  and  partly  from  their  combination  with  alkalies. 
In  order  that  these  changes  may  be  properly  effected, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  fruit  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air,  for  if  grown  in  the  dark  it  will  continue  acid;  and 
it  will  be  much  less  sweet  even  when  developed  in 
diffused  daylight,  than  when  freely  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  origin  of  the  sugar  of  fruits,  and  even  its 
nature,  is  not  satisfactorily  determined.  According  to 
most  observers,  ripe  fruits  contain  grape  sugar ;  but 
M.  Buignet  states  that  the  sugar  which  is  primarily 
farmed  in  acid  fruits  is  saccharose  or  cane  sugar,  and 
that  during  the  process  of  ripening,  this  sugar  is 
gradually  changed  into  fructose  or  fruit  sugar,  but  very 
often  there  remains  in  the  ripe  fruit  a  mixture  of  these 
two  sugars.  The  origin  of  the  sugar  is  variously  at- 
tributed to  the  transformation  of  the  acids,  cellulose, 
lignin,  starch,  dextrin,  gum,  and  matters  of  a  like 
nature.  According  to  M.  Buignet's  investigations,  the 
cause  of  the  change  of  the  primarily  formed  cane  sugar 
into  fructose  is  not  the  acids  of  the  fruits,  but  appears 
to  depend  on  the  influence  of  a  nitrogenous  body 
playing  the  part  of  a  glucosic  ferment,  analogous  to 
that  which  M.  Berthelot  has  extracted  from  yeast. 
M.  Buignet  adds,  that  *  the  abundance  in  which  starch 
is  found  distributed  through  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  true  source  of  the 
saccharine  matter  in  fruits.  Its  presence  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  detected  in  green  fruits,  either  by  the  micro- 
scope or  by  iodine,  excepting  in  green  bananas,  which 
contain  a  notable  quantity  of  starch.'  The  ^rioar^  o€ 
some  fruits  has  developed  in  it  dvxtm^  X)afe  Y^^^'^'sa*  ^V 
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ripening  fixed  and  essential  oils,  as  well  as  other  sub- 
stances of  an  aromatic  nature. 

Ripening  of  Fruits. — The  time  when  a  fruit  is 
considered  ripe  varies  in  different  cases.  When  the 
pericarp  is  of  a  dry  nature,  the  firuit  is  looked  upon  as 
ripe  just  before  it  dehisces ;  but  when  the  pericarp  is 
of  a  pulpy  nature  and  edible,  we  commonly  regard  it 
as  mature  when  most  agreeable  for  food.  Hence  the 
Apple  is  considered  to  be  ripe  in  a  state  in  which  the 
Medlar  would  be  regarded  as  unripe. 

When  succulent  fruits  are  ripe,  they  undergo  an- 
other change,  a  species  of  oxidation,  which  produces 
a.  decay,  or  hletting  of  their  tissues,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  Lindley.  This  bletting,  according  to  B^rard, 
is  especially  evident  in  the  fruits  of  the  Pomeae  and 
Ebenaceae,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  more  austere 
the  fruit  is,  the  more  it  is  capable  of  bletting  regularly. 
Bletting  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  such  fruits,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  state  intermediate  between  maturity 
and  decay. 

The  time  required  by  different  plants  for  ripening 
iheir  fruits  varies  much,  but  almost  all  fruits  come  to 
maturity  in  a  few  months.  Some,  as  those  of  Grasses 
generally,  take  but  a  few  days ;  while  others,  as  certain 
of  the  Conif  eras,  require  more  than  twelve  months. 

4.  Of  the  Seed. — Our  limited  space  prevents  us 
from  alluding  to  the  multitude  of  ways  and  contrivances 
by  which  the  natural  dissemination  of  seeds  is  efEected, 
and  to  the  number  of  seeds  produced  by  plants.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that,  in  all  cases,  a  great  many  more  seeds 
are  matured  than  are  required  for  the  propagation  of 
the  species ;  and  thus  the  extinction  of  the  species  in 
consequence  of  their  decay,  and  their  use  for  food  by 
animals,  &c.,  is  provided  against. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. — Seeds  vary  very  much  as  to  the 
time  during  wlaicVi  tlaey  >w\\\.  Y^^-a&x^r^  tKeir  power  of 
germinating.     Tliia    Ni^it.^    \^  it^o^^Tyx^-^   Vi&\.  Vs^^ 
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before  ihey  lose  their  value  for  food.  Some  seeds  of 
an  oily  or  mucilaginous  nature,  or  which  contain  much 
tannic  acid,  speedily  lose  their  vitality,  and  decay ;  this 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Nuts  and  Acorns,  and 
hence,  when  seeds  of  this  nature  are  required  for  pro- 
pagation, they  must  be  sown  immediately  or  within  a 
short  time  of  their  arriving  at  maturity,  or  special 
means  must  be  adopted  for  their  preservation.  Other 
seeds,  such  as  those  of  a  farinaceous  nature,  as  Wheat 
and  Cereal  grains  generally,  and  those  with  hard  and 
bony  integuments,  as  many  of  the  Leguminosae,  fre- 
quently retain  their  vitality  for  years. 

From  numerous  experiments,  it  would  appear 
generally,  that  the  seeds  of  the  Leguminosae  and  Mal- 
vaceae preserve  their  vitality  longest,  while  those  of 
Composite,  Cruciferae,  and  Graminaceae  soon  lose  their 
germinating  power.  But  under  particular  circumstances 
it  seems  certain  that  seeds  may,  and  have  preserved 
their  vitality  for  a  long  period.  Some  remarkable 
instances  are  narrated  in  the  author's  *  Manual  of 
Botany '  (page  807),  to  which  our  readers  are  referred. 

Germination. — By  germination  we  mean  that  power 
or  act  by  which  the  latent  vitality  of  the  embryo  is 
brought  into  activity,  and  it  becomes  an  independent 
plant  capable  of  supporting  itself.  The  germination  of 
Acotyledonous  plants  has  already  been  sufficiently 
alluded  to  when  treating  of  the  Root,  at  page  125,  and 
in  the  sectic  ns  devoted  to  the  Reproductive  Organs  and 
Reproduction  of  Acotyledonous  Plants.  Our  further  re- 
marks will  apply  therefore  solely  to  Cotyledonous  plants. 

Length  of  Time  required  for  Germination. — The 
time  required  for  germination  varies  much  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  seeds  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  placed.  Generally  speaking,  seeds 
germinate  most  rapidly  directly  after  being  gathered. 
If  preserved  till  they  are  quite  dry,  the  process  of 
germination  in  some  cases  is  months  in  bein^  effected^ 
while  in  some  seeds  their  capability  oi  ^«TQSxi'!dJi\'Qk^ 
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entirely  destroyed.  The  seed  of  the  Garden  Cress 
will  frequently  germinate  in  twenty-four  hours,  but 
the  majority  of  seeds  do  not  germinate  for  from  six  to 
twenty  days,  and  some  require  months  or  even  years. 
Germination  is  generally  prolonged  when  the  embryo 
is  invested  by  hardened  integuments  or  albumen,  and 
it  is  usually  rapid  in  exalbuminous  seeds,  more  especially 
if  such  seeds  have  thin  soft  integuments.  Heat  is  the 
agent  which  most  accelerates  germination. 

Conditions  requisite  for  Germination, — ^A  certain 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  a  free  communication 
with  atmospheric  air,  are  in  all  cases  necessary  to  the 
process  of  germination.  Electricity  is  also  considered 
by  some  observers  to  promote  it,  but  its  influence  in 
the  process  is  by  no  means  proved,  and  if  exerted  it 
is  apparently  of  but  little  importance.  Light  has  no 
influence  on  germination  in  most  cases,  according  to 
HoflEmann*s  experiments.  (See  also  The  Effect  of  the 
Electric  Light  on  the  Growth  of  Plants^  page  454.) 

Moisture  is  required  to  soften  the  parts  of  the  seed 
and  to  take  up  all  soluble  matters ;  the  cells  of  which 
seeds  are  composed  are  in  this  way  enabled  to  expand, 
and  the  embryo  to  burst  through  the  integuments,  but 
excess  of  water  is  often  injurious. 

Heat  is  necessary  to  excite  the  dormant  vitality  of 
the  embryo,  but  the  amount  required  varies  very  much 
in  different  seeds,  and  probably  each  species  has  its 
own  proper  range  in  this  respect.  As  a  general  rule 
from  50°  to  80°  Fahr.  may  be  regarded  as  most  fiivour- 
able  to  germination  in  temperate  climates,  but  some 
seeds  will  germinate  at  a  temperature  of  35°  Fahr. ; 
and  those  of  many  tropical  plants  require  a  temperature 
of  from  90°  to  120°  Fahr.,  or  sometimes  higher,  for 
germination. 

Air,  or  at  least  oxygen  gas,  is  required  to  combine 
with  the  superfluous  carbon  of  the  seed,  which  is  thus 
evolved  as  carbon  dVoxi^^,  V\\Jcv  ^  ^^xka^Jal^  mcrease  of 
temperature,  as  is  vrdY  aft^u 'm  xJti^  ^•dXx\\\s^^'l^^\\ss^, 
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The  necessity  of  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  seeds  will  not  germinate  when  buried 
too  deeply  in  the  soil,  or  when  the  soil  is  impervious 
to  air.  This  explains  how  seeds  may  lie  dormant  at 
great  depths  in  the  soil,  and  only  germinate  when  the 
soil  is  brought  to  the  surface ;  and  hence  we  see  the 
necessity  of  admitting  air  to  seeds,  as  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  agriculture. 

Process  of  Germination, — When  the  above  requisites 
are  supplied  in  proper  proportions  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  different  seeds,  germination  takes  place ;  but 
should  any  be  wanting  or  in  too  great  amount,  the 
process  is  more  or  less  impeded,  or  altogether  arrested. 
The  most  favourable  seasons  for  germination  are  spring 
and  summer ;  and  seeds  sprout  most  readily  in  loose, 
pulverised  and  properly  drained  soil,  at  a  moderate 
depth,  for,  under  such  circumstances,  air,  moisture, 
and  warmth  have  free  access.  Seeds  thus  placed  absorb 
moisture,  soflen  and  swell,  and  certain  chemical  changes 
go  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  substance  of  the  albumen, 
or,  when  this  is  absent,  in  the  cells  of  the  cotyledonary 
portion,  by  which  a  proper  supply  of  nourishment  is 
provided  for  the  embryo.  These  chemical  changes 
chiefly  consist  in  the  conversion  of  starch  and  other 
analogous  substances  which  are  insoluble  and  therefore 
not  in  a  suitable  state  for  absorption,  into  soluble 
matters  such  as  dextrin  and  grape  sugar.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  this  transformation  of  starch  is  due  to 
a  nitrogenous  substance  called  diastase.  During  these 
chemical  actions  heat  is  evolved,  as  in  the  malting  of 
Barley,  and  carbon  dioxide  given  off  from  the  combi- 
nation of  the  superfluous  carbon  in  the  starch  and 
albuminoids  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  nutriment 
being  thus  made  available  for  use,  it  is  absorbed,  dis- 
solved in  water  by  the  embryo,  which  is  in  this  manner 
noiirished,  increases  in  size,  and  ultimately  bursts 
through  the  integuments  of  the  seed.  Its  lower  ex- 
tremitjr  or  radicle  (^fig,  14,  r),  or  on^  ot  T£iOT^\st^siOck&^ 
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from  it  {fig.  165,  r),  is  commonly  protruded  first  from 
its  proximity  to  the  micropyle,  which  is  the  weakest 
point  in  the  integuments,  and  by  taking  a  direction 
downwards  becomes  fixed  in  the  soil,  whilst  soon  after 
the  opposite  extremity  elongates  upwards  {fig*  14,  0» 
and  is  terminated  above  by  the  plumule,  which  is  the 
first  terminal  bud  or  growing  apex  of  the  stem.  At 
the  same  time  the  cotyledonary  portion  is  either  left 
under  ground  or  is  carried  upwards  to  the  surface. 
The  embryo  during  this  development  continues  to 
be  nourished  from  the  matters  contained  either  in 
the  albumen  or  cotyledonary  portion,  and  ultimately 
by  continuing  to  absorb  nutriment  it  is  enabled  to 
develop  its  first  leaves  {primordiat)  {fig.  14,  d,  d), 
and  root,  r.  The  young  plant  is  now  placed  in  a 
position  to  acquire  the  necessary  nourishment  for  its 
further  support  and  growth  from  the  media  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  is  thereby  rendered  independent 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  seed ;  the  cotyledonary  portion 
accordingly  perishes,  and  the  act  of  germination  is 
completed. 

Differences  between  the  Germination  of  Dicotyledonous 
and  Monocotyledonous  Seeds. — There  are  certain  differ- 
ences between  the  germination  of  Monocotyledonous 
and  Dicotyledonous  embryos,  which  have  already  been 
alluded  to  briefly  (see  page  124),  but  which  require 
some  further  notice. 

1.  Monocotyledonous  Germination — The  seeds  of 
Monocotyledonous  plants,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, contain  albumen  which;  as  the  embryo  de- 
velops, is  usually  entirely  absorbed. 

The  single  cotyledon  of  Monocotyledonous  seeds, 
when  they  contain  albumen,  always  remains  entirely 
{fig,  544,  c),  or  partially  within  the  integuments,  dur- 
ing germination.  In  the  latter  case,  the  intra-seminal 
portion  of  the  cotyledon  corresponds  to  the  limb  of  the 
cotyledonary  leaf,  and  the  portion  which  elongates  be- 
yond  the  integumenta  (^^iLtoi.-«fcTcCY£\si^L^  x^Y^^^^cte.  Nkv^ 
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petiolar  portion.  The  latter  part  varies  much  in  length, 
and  is  commonly  terminated  by  a  sheath,  which  encloses 
the  young  axis  with  the  plumule.  At  other  times 
there  is  no  evident  petiolar  part,  but  the  sheathing  por- 
tion enveloping  the  axis  remains  sessile  on  the  outside 
of  the  seed,  and  elongates  in  a  tangential  direction  to 
it,  as  in  the  Oat  {fig.  165),  where  the  cotyledon,  c, 
remains  within  the  seed,  and  the  plumule,  g,  rises 
upwards  firom  its  axil  into  the  air. 

In  some  few  Monocotyledonous  Orders,  such  as 
NaiadacesB,  Alismacese,  &c.,  where  the  seeds  are  exal- 
buminous,  the  cotyledon  is  commonly  freed  from  the 
integuments,  and  raised  upwards  with  the  plumule. 

As  already  noticed  in  the  germination  of  Monoco- 
tyledonous embryos,  e.g.  the  Grasses,  the  radicle  is  not 
itself  continued  downwards  so  as  t«  form  the  root,  but 
it  gives  off  one  or  more  branches  of  nearly  equal  size, 
which  separately  pierce  its  extremity,  and  become  the 
rootlets  {fig*  165,  r).  Each  of  these  rootlets,  at  the 
point  where  it  pierces  the  radicular  extremity,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  cellular  sheath  termed  the  root-sheath  or 
coleorhiza,  co.  This  mode  of  germination  is  commonly 
termed  endorhizal ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  universal  in 
the  class  (see  page  124). 

2.  Dicotyledonous  Germination, — The  seeds  of  Dico- 
tyledonous plants  are  either  albuminous  or  exalbuminous, 
and  their  germination  in  such  respects,  as  a  general  rule, 
presents  no  peculiarity  worth  notice.  The  two  cotyledons 
either  remain  within  the  integuments  of  the  seed  in  the 
form  of  fleshy  lobes,  as  in  the  Horsechestnut  and  Oak,  in 
which  case  they  are  said  to  be  hypogeal ;  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  the  case,  they  burst  through  the  coats,  and 
rise  out  of  the  ground  in  the  form  of  green  leaves  {fig* 
14,  c,  c),  in  which  case  they  are  epigeal.  In  the  course 
of  development  the  cotyledons  commonly  separate,  and 
the  plumule  comes  out  from  between  them.  In 
those  cases  where  they  remain  within  the  integuments^ 
thejr  Bometimes  become  moie  ot  \e«a  \3CCL\\fc^^  ^«i  "^ca^ 
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the  embryo  resembles  that  of  a  Monocolyledon ;  but  a 
Dicotyledonous  embryo  may  be  always  distinguished 
from  a  Monocotyledonous  one  by  its  plumule  coming 
out  from  between  the  bases  of  the  cotyledons,  and  not 
passing  through  a  sheath. 

The  radicle  of  a  Dicotyledonous  embryo  is  itself 
prolonged  downwards  by  cell-multiplication  just  within 
its  apex  {fig,  163,  a),  to  form  the  root.  An  embryo 
which  germinates  in  this  way  is  termed  exorhizal. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SPECIAL   PHENOMENA   IN   THE   LIFE   OF   THE   PLANT. 

• 

1.  Development  of  Heat  by  Plants. — As  the  various 
parts  of  living  plants  are  the  seat  of  active  chemical 
and  other  changes  during  their  development,  and  in  the 
performance  of  their  different  functions,  we  might  con- 
clude that  their  temperature  would  rarely  or  ever,  under 
natural  circumstances,  correspond  with  that  of  the 
atmosphere  around  them. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  during  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  a  considerable  development  of  heat  takes 
place  (page  449).  This  is  more  especially  evident  when 
a  number  of  seeds  germinate  together,  as  in  the  process 
of  malting.  The  development  of  heat  in  flowering  has 
also  been  alluded  to  (page  425).  The  rise  of  tempera- 
ture which  thus  occurs  in  the  processes  of  germination 
and  flowering  is  due,  without  doubt,  essentially,  to  the 
production  of  carbon  dioxide.  We  have  still  to  inquire, 
whether  the  ordinary  vital  actions  which  are  going  on 
in  plants  are  calculat.ed  to  raise  or  diminish  their  tem- 
perature. 

The  experiments  of  several  observers,  and  more 
especially  of  Scbub^W,  Y^ssA  Vi  \3dl^  ^^x^clusiou  that  the 
trees  of  our  climate  m^ii\K\<^\x>OLT^^^^^^>x»^^^^ 
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internal  temperature,  being  higher  in  the  winter  and  at, 
sunnse  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere — tliat  is,  at 
periods  of  great  cold,  or  of  moderate  temperature ;  and 
lower  in  the  summer  or  at  mid- day — that  is,  at  periods 
of  great  heat.  In  no  observed  cases  were  such  trees 
noticed  to  possess  exactly  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere around  them.  These  and  all  other  conclusions 
which  have  been  at  present  arrived  at  respecting  the 
development  of  heat  by  plants  leave  the  question,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  much  further 
investigation  is  required  upon  this  matter. 

2.  Luminosity  of  Plants. — ^Very  little  is  positively 
known  respecting  the  development  of  light  by  plants. 
But  it  seems  tolerably  well  ascertained,  on  the  authority 
of  several  observers,  that  the  thallomes  of  some  living 
Fungi  are  luminous  in  the  dark.  This  luminosity  or 
phosphorescence  has  been  noticed  in  several  species  of 
Agaricus  and  the  so-called  Rhizomorpha.  The  myce- 
lium of  the  common  Truffle  is  also  said  to  be  luminous 
in  the  dark. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  light  by  the 
higher  classes  of  plants,  we  have  at  present  no  very 
satisfactory  observations  to  depend  upon.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  stated,  that  many  orange  and  red-coloured 
flowers,  such  as  those  of  the  Nasturtium,  Sunflower, 
Marigolds,  Orange  Lilies,  Red  Poppies,  &c.,  give  out, 
on  the  evening  of  a  hot  day  in  summer,  peculiar  flashes 
of  light.  This  peculiar  luminosity  of  orange  and  red 
flowers  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  an  optical  illusion, 
and  the  fact  of  such  luminosity  having  been  only  noticed 
in  flowers  with  such  bright  and  gaudy  tints,  appears 
strongly  to  favour  such  a  conclusion. 

The  rhizomes  of  certain  Indian  Grasses  have  been 
reported  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark  during  the  rainy 
season ;  and  Mornay  and  Martins  have  observed,  that 
the  milky  juices  of  some  plants  were  luminous  when 
exuding  from  wounds  made  in  them,  Martina  ako 
states,  that  the  miJky  juice  of  Euphorbxa  pKo%'pWiTe,o.  Sst 
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luminous  after   removal  from   the  plant,  when  it  is 
heated. 

3.  Electricity  of  Plants. — Disturbances  of  elec 
trical  equilibrium  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
various  chemical  and  mechanical  changes  which  take 
place  in  plants.  By  the  medium  of  a  galyanometer, 
Eanke,  Yelten,  Burden  Sanderson,  and  others,  have 
demonstrated  that  there  exists  in  plants  an  electric 
current  from  the  transverse  to  the  longitudinal  section 
of  a  vegetable  fibre,  similar,  but  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, to  that  shown  by  Du  Bois  Eeymond  to  exist  in 
the  muscles,  &c,,  of  animals.  It  is  also  found  that  the 
internal  tissue  of  land  plants  is  always  electro-negative 
to  the  cuticularised  surface. 

The  Effect  of  the  Electric  Light  on  the  Growth  of 
Plants  and  Production  of  Chlorophyll, — Recent  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Siemens  seem  to  prove  that  the 
electric  light  aids  the  growth  of  plants,  produces  chloro- 
phyll, increases  the  brilliancy  of  flowers,  and  promotes 
the  ripening  of  fruits.  By  sowing  seeds  of  rapidly 
growing  plants  and  exposing  them  to  the  same  con- 
ditions with  the  exception  of  light,  he  found  that  those 
grown  in  the  dark  were  etiolated  and  soon  withered ; 
those  exposed  to  daylight  with  a  fair  share  of  sunlight 
were  vigorous,  and  of  a  good  green  colour ;  but  those 
exposed  to  the  electric  light  for  six  hours  per  day  only, 
being  in  darkness  the  other  eighteen  hours,  were  vigo- 
rous though  less  green ;  while  those  exposed  to  daylight 
and  electric  light  successively,  were  the  most  vigorous, 
and  the  green  of  their  leaves  of  a  darker  hue.  This 
shows  that  plants  may  for  a  time  grow  continuously 
without  rest,  i.e.  without  sleep ;  but  for  what  length  of 
time  this  endurance  would  continue  further  experiments 
are  required  to  prove.  The  electric  light  seems  there- 
fore to  affect  plants  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  con- 
tinuous summer  sun  in  northern  latitudes,  where  Dr. 
Schubeler  found  that  the  arctic  sun  caused  plants  to 
produce  more  bTiUiant  ^o\jei^  ^xi^  xvOciRst.  -asA  \ks^\. 
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fruit  than  if  the  same  plants  had  been  grown  with  an 
alternation  of  light  and  darkness. 

4.  Movements  of  Plants. — Three  kinds  of  move- 
ments have  been  described  in  plants : — 1.  Motions  of 
entire  plants,  such  as  those  which  occur  in  the  Oscilla- 
torieae,  Diatomese,  and  some  other  forms  of  the  lower 
Algse ;  and  of  parts,  e.g.  the  antherozoids,  connected 
with  the  reproductive  processes  in  some  of  the  lower 
kinds  of  plants.  2.  Movements  produced  in  parts  of 
plants  which  are  dead,  or  which,  at  least,  have  lost  their 
active  vitality.  Such  movements  maj  be  noticed  in 
almost  all  the  great  divisions  of  plants,  and  are  more  or 
less  connected  with  some  reproductive  function.  We 
include  here  the  buVsting  of  anthers  in  the  higher 
classes  of  plants,  and  that  of  spore- cases  in  the  lower,; 
the  dehiscence  of  fruits,  the  separation  of  the  com- 
ponent carpels  from  each  other  in  the  Euphorbiacese 
and  Geraniacese,  and  many  other  phenomena  of  a  like 
nature.  3.  Movements  which  occur  in  the  living  parts 
of  plants  when  in  an  active  state  of  growth,  &c. 

The  lirst  two  classes  of  movements  have  been 
already  alluded  to  in  various  parts  of  this  work.  The 
movements  of  the  first  class  appear  to  depend  upon  a 
rotation  of  the  protoplasmic  cell-contents,  the  cause  of 
which  is  at  present  unexplained  ;  or  to  the  presence  of 
cilia  upon  their  surfaces.  Movements  of  the  second 
kind  are  entirely  mechanical,  and  produced  by  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  different  tissues  as  to  elas- 
ticity and  power  of  imbibing  moisture. 

The  third  class  of  movements  must  be  more  parti- 
cularly noticed.  They  only  occur  during  active  vege- 
tation. The  directions  taken  by  organs  properly  come 
under  this  head.  With  regard  to  the  stem  the  exten- 
sive researches  of  Darwin  on  Twining  Plants  .and 
Tendrils  are  full  of  interest.  The  ends  of  such  organs 
have  the  power  of  spontaneously  revolving ;  and  this 
they  constantly  do,  usually  from  right  to  left,  once  in 
about  two  hours;  to  this  action Sa^^'^Yk^a^^'^^^^'^ 
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term  of  revolving  nutation^  which  Darwin  proposes  to 
simplify  into  that  of  ctrcumnutation.  So  soon  as  the 
organ  meets  with  a  support  its  motion  is  arrested,  and 
it  becomes  spirally  twined  round  by  the  arrest  of  the 
movement  of  successive  portions.  Tendrils  contract 
spirally  soon  after  they  have  laid  hold  of  a  support, 
and  so  draw  up  the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  movements  belonging  to  this  third  class  have  been 
divided  by  Schleiden  in  the  following  manner : — 

1 .  Movements  which  evidently  depend  on  external 

influences.     These  are  divided  into  two— 
a.  Periodical.  b.  Not  periodical. 

2.  Movements  independent,  at  least  to  some  extent, 

of  external  influences,  which  are  also  divided 
into — 
a.  Periodical.  b.  Not  periodical. 

(1.)  Movements  depending  on  External  Influ- 
ences.— a.  Periodical. — Under  this  head  we  include 
such  movements  as  those  of  certain  leaves  and  the  petals 
of  flowers,  which  occur  at  particular  hours,  the  organs 
remaining  in  the  new  position  thus  taken  up  until  the 
return  of  a  particular  period,  when  they  resume  as  nearly 
as  possible  their  original  position.  In  leaves,  these  peri- 
odical movements  consist  in  the  closing  up  of  such  organs 
towards  the  evening  and  their  expansion  in  the  mom- 
ing.  In  the  petals  of  flowers  great  differences  occur  in 
opening  or  closing  at  particular  hours  of  the  day  ;  and, 
by  observing  these  changes  in  a  variety  of  flowers, 
Linnaeus  and  others  have  drawn  up  what  has  been 
termed  a  floral  clock.  This  periodical  closing  up  of 
leaves  and  flowers  has  been  called  the  sleep  of  plants. 
The  compound  leaves  of  certain  Leguminoste  and  Oxa- 
lidacese  are  marked  illustrations  of  these  periodical 
movements,  which  are  probably  all  indirectly  dependent 
upon  the  varying  conditions  of  light  to  which  the  parts 
of  the  plant  in  which  they  occur  are  exposed.  All 
these  movementB  Dorwrn  coii^i^et^XaV^  ^^1q  inodi- 
iSed  circumnutalion.    TVi\a  «vjxJcvot  ^-^^  Vi^'3^^\s^'«isa. 
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of  Plftnte,'  p.  395)  :  '  In  Jjupimis  the  leaflets  move 
either  upwards  or  downwards;  and  in  some  species  (for 
instance,  L.  luteus),  those  on  one  side  of  the  ttar-shaped 
leaf  move  np,  and  those  on  the  opposite  side  move 
down;  the  intermediate  ones  rotating  on  their  axes; 
and  b^  these  varied  movements  the  whole  leaf  forms  at 
night  a  vertical  star,  instead  of  a  horizontal  one  as  during 


the  dajr.  Some  leaves  and  leaflets,  besides  moving 
rither  npwards  or  downwards,  become  more  or  less  folded 
at  night,  as  in  Sankinia  and  in  some  species  of  Oxalit. 
The  positions,  indeed,  which  leaves  occupy  when  adeep 
are  ^most  infinitely  diversified :  they  m&^  «itk«T  i^uvt 
rerCically  vpwards   (^fig.   657,  b")    or  4o"BO."HKti%  V,^- 
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65S,  b)  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  leaflets,  toirards  the  apex 
or  towarda  the  base  of  the  leaf,  or  in  any  intermediaie 

'  The  nyctitropic  movemeats  of  leaves,  leaHeU  and 
petioles  are  effected  in  two  different  ways — firstly,  by 
alternately  increased  growth  on  their  opposite  aides, 
preceded  by  an  increased  tui^escence  of  their  cells; 


Fio. 


oighC,  polDllDg  don 


and  secondly,  by  means  of  a  pulvinuM  or  aggregate  of 
small  cells,  generally  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  which 
become  alt«rniitely  more  turgescent  on  nearly  opposite 
aides,  and  this  turgeacence  is  not  followed  by  growth 
except  during  the  early  age  of  the  plant.' 

b.  Not  periodical. — Sttc\i  Ttiu^CTfiCTita  are  exhibited 
in  a  number  of  p\ati\a  Wfc  to  •ii«\«i.-sea  raA.Sn.'^ii.'efl. 
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reproductive  organs.  In  the  leaves  they  are  well  seen 
in  certain  species  of  Oxalis,  Mimosa  (^fig,  263),  and  in 
Dioncea  muscipula  (^fig,  265).  In  the  reproductive  organs 
they  may  be  noticed  in  the  curving  inwards  or  out- 
wards of  the  stamens  of  certain  plants,  such  as  those  of 
Berberis  vulgaris  and  other  species,  Helianthemum  vnl- 
gare  and  other  Gistacese ;  also  in  the  stigmas  of  the 
Lobeliacese,  &c.  All  the  above  movements  are  pro- 
duced by  external  agency,  such  as  the  action  of  insects, 
the  agitation  caused  by  the  wind,  &c.  Other  move- 
ments which  fairly  come  under  this  heading,  and  which, 
like  the  nyctitropic  movements,  are  by  Darwin  regarded 
as  being  due  to  modified  circumnutation,  are  positive 
and  negative  heliotropism,  positive  and  negative  geotro- 
pisniy  &c. 

Positive  heliotropism  is  the  growing  towards  the 
source  of  light.  It  has  been  long  known  that  plants 
grown  in  comparative  darkness  increase  in  length  more 
rapidly  than  those  exposed  to  a  stronger  light — i.e.  that 
light  appears  to  have  a  retarding  influence  on  growth — 
therefore,  where  a  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  exhibits  posi- 
tive heliotropism,  it  is  found  that  the  part  away  from  the 
light  has  attained  a  greater  length  than  that  towards  it. 

Some  few  vegetable  organs,  as  the  stem  of  Ivy,  and 
many  roots,  exhibit  negative  heliotropism,  where,  as  they 
grow  away  from  the  light,  the  parts  next  the  source  of 
illumination  grow  most. 

Positive  geotropism  or  gravitation  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  force  which  influences  the  direction  of  growth  of 
most  roots,  especially  of  primary  roots,  which  usually 
point  directly  downwards  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Negative  geotropism,  on  the  other  hiind,  signifies  the 
direction  taken  by  most  stems,  trees,  &c.,  being  exactly 
opposite  to  that  sought  by  the  roots — i.e.  upwards,  or 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

As  the  terms  positive  and  negative  heliotropism  and 
of  positive  and  negative  geotropism  are  frequently  used 
carelessly,  the  qualifying  expreeaioiift  ipoaltwe  ^\A  u^^o.- 
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live  being  IVequently  omitted,  Dnrwin  adopts  the  tenn 
heliotropism  }ji  ihe  geate  of  bending  towards  the  light; 
apkeliottvpism  for  the  contrarj  direction,  i.e.  away 
^m  the  source  of  illumination ;  and,  in  the  eame 
manner,  geotropism  to  imply  towards  the  earth,  and 
opogeolropism  for  bending  in  opposition  to  gravity,  0( 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  terms,  diaheliotropigia 
ie  Bometimea  used  to  express  a  position  more  or  lea 
transverse  to  tlie  light  nhich  induced  it ;  and  diageo- 
tropitm  to  a  similar  position  with  regard  to  the  radius  of 
the  earth. 


the  incuTTed 


ItritaUlily. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  some 
movement  of  plants  are  dependent  upon  the  agency  of 
insects.  But  though  it  has  long  been  known  that 
insects  thus  induce  movements  in  certain  plants,  such 
a8.Z?r(M«ra,Dion<Ba,N"epe'iitliM,&.t.,V'(.'i6OTAl<ifl«teyeara, 
by  the  observations  ot  Dmmti,  "&tiOt«t,^\-BS»^'^-«m, 
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Wills,  aad  others,  tliat  we  h&ve  learnt  that  the  insects, 
which  by  these  movements  are  caught,  serve  for  nutri- 
tion, being  dissolved  and  absorbed.  It  has  been  also 
demonstrated  that  this  solution  of  nitrogenous  mattem 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  kind  of  ferment  which 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  peptic  glands  of  animals. 
It  has  likewise  been  proved  that  this  ferment  is  only 
efficient  when  associated  with  an  acid ;  and  hence  this 
solution  is  a  true  digestive  process  like  that  of  animals. 
During  the  solution  and  absorption  of  these  nitrogenous 
matters  the  protoplasm  retracts  from  the  waUs  of  the 
cells  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  I'ajig.  659  is  shown  a  leaf 
of  Drosera  (Sundew)  where  some  of  the  glands  or 
glandular  hairs  have  bent 
over  and  caught  an  insect.  Fis.  660. 

Such  plants  are  now  com-  / 

monly  termed  carnivorous. 

To  plants  which  are 
thus  stimulated  to  move- 
ment by  chemical  or  me- 
chanical means  the  term 
irritable  is  applied;  thus 
it  is  by  reason  of  their 
irritability  that  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  Sensi- 
tive plants  {fig.  263)  droop 
on  contact  with  any  foreign 
body. 

(2.)  Movements  ihde- 
pendent,  at  least  to  some 

EITEHT      flP      FVTITBKir     Tn-     AI- 660.  A  pOltilHl  of  8  bHlDOU,  wlth 
EXTENT,    OF     EXTERNAL  AN  ^  ,„g(  „(  Ofimodinjn  Ky™n«.     The 

FLCEKCES.- — a,    Ptriodical.       leaf,  which'le  compouud,  conslalu 

— These    movements   are      tw^ai^to^r^ooeB.M.'rta* 

seen  in  some  of  the  leaflets      \^^  'Ted""'"  tSe'w^kJS 

of  certain  tropical  species      itaa^'  ' 

of  Desmodium,  and  more 

especially  in  those  oiDegmodiiim  gyrans  (Jig.  660).    The 

Jeaf  in  tiis  plant  is  compound,  and  'ViBB.t*  'tet«a\'*aSis>*.\ 
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the  terminal  one,  a,  being  much  larger  than  the  two 
lateral  ones,  b,  h.    There  are  also  two  other  rudimentary 
leaflets,  marked  c,  near  the  large  terminal  one.     This 
large  terminal  leaflet,  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
a  bright  light,  becomes  more  or  less  horizontal  (Jig,  658, 
a),  but  it  falls  downwards  on  the  approach  of  evening 
(Jigs.  660,  a,  and  658,  b).   This  movement  is  clearly  ana- 
logous to  the  sleep  of  plants,  and,  therefore,  comes  under 
the  head  of  movements  depending  on  external  influences, 
as  previously  described  (page  457).     But  the  lateral 
leaflets,  5,  b  {fig.  660),  exhibit  a  constant  movement 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  advancing  by  their  margins 
towards  the  large  terminal  leaflet,  and  then  retreating 
towards  the  base  of  the  common  petiole.     This  move- 
ment takes  place  flrst  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
so  that  the  point  of  each  leaflet  describes  a  circle.    The 
movements  resemble  those  of  the  arms  of  the  old  sema- 
phore telegraphs,  and  hence  this  plant  has  been  termed 
the  Telegraph  plant.     They  go  on,  although  to.  a  less 
extent,  even  in  the  dark,  and  are  most  evident  when 
the  plants  are  in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth,  and  when 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature.     No  satisfactory  ex- 
planation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  direct  cause  of 
this    movement.    Somewhat   similar  movements  have 
been  observed  in  the  radicles  of  many  plants. 

b.  Not  periodical, — These  movements  occur  in  the 
reproductive  organs  of  a  large  number  of  the  Phanero- 
gamia.  The  stamens  sometimes  curve  inwards  sepa- 
rately towards  the  stigma,  as  in  Buta  graveolens  (Jig. 
427)  ;  or  in  pairs,  as  in  Saxijraga  tridactylites.  They 
afterwards  commonly  return  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
their  former  position.  In  Parnassia  the  arrangement 
appears  to  be  one  adapted,  as  the  anthers  are  extrorse, 
to  prevent  self-fertilisation  (see  page  442).  In  Passi- 
flora^  NigeVa  sativa,  certain  Onagracese  and  Cactacese, 
&c.,  the  styles  move  to  the  stamens;  while  in  other 
Onagrace©  and  ceTtain  "NL^^^ja.o.^^i,  &^.^  both,  styles  and 
stamens  move  towards  eac\v  o\)Ci^^.  '^o  %"x$«»aJG^ss^^\"iw 
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satisfactory  nature  has  been  given  of  the  cause  of  these 
movements,  but  their  object  is  doubtless  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  fertilisation. 

5.  Odours  of  Plants. — These  are  very  various  in 
kind,  many  being  highly  agreeable,  others  excessively 
offensive,  while  others  again,  though  pleasant  in  small 
quantity,  become  disagreeable  in  larger  amount.  The 
source  of  the  particular  odour  is  often  a  volatile  oil  or 
other  product  contained  in  the  glands  or  receptacles  of 
secretion  of  the  plants ;  but  in  some  cases  no  such  origin 
is  found,  and  the  source  of  the  odour  is  unknown,  whilst 
its  nature  defies  analysis.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  smell  is  due  to  the  giving  off  of  minute  particles 
into  the  air ;  Morren,  however,  from  observations  on  the 
flowers  of  Orchids,  was  led  to  the  inference  that  in  some 
cases  it  depended  on  a  physiological  cause.  He  ob- 
served that  the  aromatic  odour  of  Maxillaria,  which 
continued  to  be  exhaled  so  long  as  the  flowers  were 
unfertilised,  was  lost  a  little  while  afl^r  pollen  was 
applied  to  the  stigma. 

Though  chiefly  developed  under  the  influence  of 
solar  light,  there  are  not  a  few  plant-odours  which  are 
given  off  in  the  evening,  or  at  night.  Several  Orchids, 
Oestrum  noctumum,  Hesperts  tristis^  Lychnis  vespertina, 
and  Ceretis  grandiflorus,  are  examples.  In  the  last- 
named  plant,  the  odour  is  given  out  in  intermittent 
puffs. 

There  seems  to  be  a  connexion  between  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  and  their  odour ;  thus  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  white  flowers  are  very  frequently  fragrant, 
whilst  brown  and  orange  ones  have  often  a  foetid  smell, 
— the  so-called  Carrion-flowers  (StapelicB),  certain 
Aroids,  some  Balanophoracese,  and  the  Rafflesice,  being 
examples.  The  flowers  of  Monocotyledons  are  more 
often  odorous  than  those  of  Dicotyledons. 
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*0*  The  technical  temiB  mentioned  below  are  explained  at  the  pages 
referred  to,  and  thus  the  Index  may  be  also  used  as  a  Glossary. 


ABA 

Abaxilb  embryo,  325 
Abortive,  227 
Abruptly  pinnate,  163 
Absorption,  379,  380, 382, 399,410, 
415 

—  by  the  root,  891 
Acaulescent,  69 
Accessory  buds,  107 
Accrescent,  216 
Accnmbent,  324 
Acerose,  167 
Achaenium,  291 
Achene,  291 
Acblamydeous,  20 
Acicular,  161 
Acicular  raphides,  35 
Acotyledonous,  14,  333 

—  leaves,  176 

—  roots,  125 

—  stem,  75,  96 

—  venation,  147 
Acotyledones,  14,  333 
Acrogenous,  72 

—  stem,  72,  96 
Acropetal,  188 
Acropetally,  104, 188 
Acuminate,  167 
Acute-pointed,  186 
Adelphous,  241 
Adherent  calyx,  21*2 

—  ovary,  262 

—  stapoles,  169 
Adnate  anther,  23i 


AND 

Adnate  filament,  240 

—  stipules,  169 
Adventitious  buds,  106 

—  root,  117, 119, 126 
.Scidia,  364 
.Scidium  fruits,  854 
Aerial  bulbs,  116 

—  leaves,  structure  of,  181 

—  roots,  120 
.Sstivation,  204 

Age  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  80 

monocotyledonons  trees,  96 

Air  cavities,  67,  890 

—  cells,  390 

—  plants,  122 
AJsB,  220 
Albumen,  23,  317 
Albuminous,  817 
Alburnum,  80,  894, 417 
Aleurone  grains,  86,  36 
AJgSB,  368 

Alternate  leaves,  188 
Alternation  of  generations,  887, 

838,  433 
Amentaceous,  189 
AmentiferouB,  189 
Amentum,  189 
Amphitropous,  809,  826 
Amplexicaul,  137, 168 
Anatroi)ous,  809 
Androecium,  18,  20,  227,  238 

AadiovMi,  ^"a& 
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ANG 

Angiospermia,  12 
Angiospermous,  303,  433 
Anisosteinonoas,  238 
Annual  herbs,  109 

—  layers  of  wood,  78 
Annular  cells,  45 

—  vessels,  60,  61,  96 
Annulate,  835 
Annnlated  root,  127 
Annulus,  335,  346,  356 
Anomalous  leaves,  171 
Anthela,  192 
Anther,  20,  227,  230 
Antheridia,  9,  336,  339 
Antherozoid,  9,  343,  347,  367 
Anthesis,  208 
Anthocarpous,  800 
Anthodium,  193 
Anthotaxis,  176 
Antipodal  cells,  306, 439 
Antitropons,  326 

Apex  of  leaves,  180, 165 
Apheliotropism,  460 
Apical  cell,  394,  396 

—  dehiscence,  237 

—  style,  266 
Apicilar,  266,  274 
Apicular,  286 
Aploperistomous,  846 
Apocarpous,  256,  274 

—  fruits,  290 
Apogeotropism,  460 
Apothecia,  362 

Appendages  of  the  epidermis,  59 
calyx,  214 

corolla,  223 

Appendiculate,  228,  235 
Archegonia,  9,   336,    342,    343, 

346 
Aril,  314 
Arillode,315 
Arillus,  314 

Arrangement  of  leaves,  186, 137 
Arrow-shaped  leaves,  159 
Articulated,  130 
Articulation,  166 
Ascending  ads,  14 

—  inflorescence,  188 

—  metamorphosis,  330 

—  ovule,  304 

—  radicle,  326 

—  sap,  417 

Ajscent  of  the  sap,  417 

ABCi,  360,  363 

ABoidia,  173 

Asoomycetef^  357 
Ascoepores,  360,  363 
Asexual,  3Z2,  337 


BOR 

AssimUation,  29,  402,  403,  421 
Attachment  of  filament,  234 
Attraction,  adhesive,  384 

—  capillary,  384 
Auriculate,  169 
Awl-shaped,  167 
Axial  embryo,  326 
Axil,  130 

Axile  embryo,  325 

—  placenta,  263 
Axillary,  130, 186, 187 

—  inflorescence,  186, 187 

—  stipules,  170 


Bacca,  298 
Baccate,  299 
Barbed  hairs,  61 
Bark,  70,  75,  84 

—  functions  of,  396 

—  growth  of,  86 
Base  of  leaf,  129 
Basidla,  356 
Basidiomycetes,  354 
Basiflxed,  234 
Basilar,  286 

—  style,  266 
Bast,  49 

—  fibre,  49 

—  tissue,  49 

—  vessds,  53 
Bell-shaped,  221 
Berried,  299 
Berry,  298 
Bicrenate,  150 
Biennial  herbs,  109 
Bifid,  151,  267,  269 
Bifoliate,  164 
Bigeners,  443 
Bijugate,  163 
Bilabiate,  212,  222 
Bilobate,  269 
Bilocular,  230 
Binate,  164 
Biparous  cyme,  198 
Bipartite,  151,  267 
Bipinnate,  163 
Bipinnatifid,  152 
Bipinnatipartite,  152 
Bipinnatisected,  152 
Bisected,  151 
Biserrate,  149 
Bisexual,  226 
Bitemate,  165 
Blade,  16, 130, 142 
Bletting,  446 


BMtFyajlcl,  IDfi 


Bandle-ihcath.  0 


Csmpjlotrop^iia,  800 


CunlToiaue  pluita,  Ul 
Carpel.  !1, 280,  8» 
CirpeUaiy,  ii 
Carpophore,  SJi,  M7 


lU-mnlllpUmUoii 
Jlv,  lg.33.3Sn.  £ 


CliloTDpliyUbodlei.sg 
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Oloveg  114 
Clnb-moeRes,  341,  430 
Glnb-ghaped^  228 
Goat  of  pollen-eell,  246 

Beecl.  312 

Coated  bulb,  114 
Cocci,  282 
Cochlear.  306,  207 
C<Bnanthium,  183 
Cohesion  of  Btamens,  240 
Coleorhiza,  120, 134,  451 
Cbllateral,  304 
Collecting  hairs,  267 
Collective  fmite,  800 
CoUenchyma,  47 
Colour  of  filament,  229 

flowers,  425 

leaves,  405 

testa,  312 

Columella,  278,  345,  350 
Coma,  313 
CommiHSure,  297 
Common  calyx,  198 

—  petiole,  148, 166 
Comofle,  313 

Comparative  anatomy  of  plants,  2 
Complete  flower,  18 
Composition  of  fruit,  275 

leaves,  148 

pericarp,  275 

starch,  33 

Compound  corymb,  192 

—  flower,  193 

—  fruit,  274 

—  gyncecium,  256 

—  hairs,  60 

—  leaves,  131, 148, 161 

—  ovary,  258,  260 

—  petiole,  166 

—  pistil,  260 

—  rooto,  126  • 

—  spadix,  189 

—  style,  267 

—  umbel,  195 
Conceptacles,  873 
Conditions  of  germination,  448 
Conducting  tissue,  254 
Conduplicate,  140,  323 

Cone,  190,  800 
Confluent  fruits,  800 
Conglomerate  raphides,  35 
Conical  hairs,  61 

—  leaf,  161 

—  root,  128 

Oonidla,  351 
Cbnjngation,  369 
Connate,  187,  3^ 
Connective,  230, 334 


cor 

Connivent  209,  217 
Constructive  materials,  422 
Contents  of  cells,  34,  247 
Contorted  sostivation,  206 
Contracted  C3nne,  201 
Convolute,  141,  206 
Cordate,  159 
Cordate-lanceolate,  159 
Cordate-ovate,  159 
Cork,  86 

—  cambium,  87 

Corky  layer  of  bark,  85,  86 
Conn,  116 

Cormophytes,  11,  70 
Corolla,  18,  216 
Corona,  225 
Corpuscula,  435 
Corrugated,  204 
Cortex,  84 
Corymb,  192 
Coetate,146 
Cotyledones,  14 
Cotyledons,  13, 136,  319 
Creation,  inorganic,  1 

—  organic,  I 
Creeping  stem.  111 

—  root,  112 
Cremocarp,  297 
Crenate,  160 
Crennlated,  150 
Crisped,  150 
Cross-breeds,  443 
Cross-fertilisation,  442 
Crossing,  442 
Crown  of  the  root,  186 
Crowned  corolla,  335 
Cruciate,  219 
Cruciform,  219 
Crude  sap,  417 
Crumpled,  204 
Cryptogamons,  11,  883 
Crystalloids,  35,  36 
Culm,  108 

Caneate.  168 
Cupule,  ISO,  298 
Curled,  150 
Curved  ovules,  309 

—  veined,  147 
Cuspidate,  157 
Cuticle,  56 
Cuticnlarised,  56 
Cylindrical  cell,  88 

—  leaf,  161 

—  style,  267 
Cyme,  197 
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Cypsela,  298 
Cystoliths,  35 
Gystopus,  361 
Cytoblast,  378 
Cytogenesis,  377 


Death  of  the  leaf,  408 
Decidnoup,  130,  178, 185,  2!  5,  226, 

230,  266 
Declinate,  229 
Decomposed,  153 
Decoini)ouii(l,  163, 165 
Decurrent,  137 
Decussate,  138 
Decussation,  138 
Definite   inflorescence,   186,    187, 

196, 196, 197,  203 

—  ovules,  303 
Definition  of  a  plant,  2 
Definite  vascular  bundles,  74, 89 
Defoliation,  407, 408 
Degradation  products,  422 
Dehiscence  of  anther,  236 

fruit,  277,  279 

Dehiscent  fruit,  277 
Dentate,  149 

Departments  of  botany,  1 
Dermatogen^  117 
Descending  axis,  14, 116,  390 

—  radicle,  326 

—  sap,  417 

Descent  of  the  sap,  422 
Determinate    inflorescence,    186, 

187,  195, 196, 197 
Development  of  the  anther,  232 

floral  envelopes,  426 

heat,  452 

leaves,  409 

ovule,  305 

roots,  393 

starch,  31 

stem,  396 

stomata,  389 

Dextrin,  34 
Diachsenium,  297 
Diadelphous,  241 
Diageotroplsm,  460 
Diaheliotropism,  460 
Dialypetalous,  218 
Dialysepalous,  210 
Diandrons,  238 
Diastase,  449 
Dichasium,  105, 198 
Dichlamydeons,  19 
Dichotomous  branching,  103, 104 

—  cyme,  198 


EPP 

Dichotom3%  104 

—  bostrycoid,  105 

—  cicinal,  106 

—  helicoid,  105 

—  scorpioid,  105 

—  sympodifid,  104 

—  true  or  normal,  104 
Diclinous,  226 
Dicoccous,  282 
Dicotyledoncs,  14,  319 
Dicotyledonous,  319 

—  embryo,  321 

—  germination,  451 

—  leaves,  175 

—  roots,  124 

—  stem,  75 
Didynamous,  243 
Diffusion  of  fluids,  384 

gases,  383 

Digitate,  164, 166 
Digitipartite,  164 
Digynous,  256 
Dimerous,  261 
Dimorphic,  243,  442 
Dioecious,  226,  342,  346 
Diploperistomous,  346 
Diplotegia,  295 

Direct  metamorphosis,  330 
Direction  of  filaments,  229 
Disc-bearing  woody  tissue,  49 
Disk,  248 

Dissected,  151, 154 
Dissepiment,  259 
Distractile,  236 
Divergent,  209,  217 
Dorsal  suture,  251,  276 
Dorsifixed,  234 
Dotted  cells,  42 

—  leaves,  66 

—  vessels,  50 
Doum  palm,  93 
Drupaceous,  290 
Drupe,  290 
Drupe-like,  290 
Duplicato-dentate,  160 
Duramen,  80 
Duration  of  calyx,  216 

corolla,  225 

filament,  230 

the  leaf,  130 


Eabtbt  constituents,  414 
Ebraoteated,  178 
Eccentric  embryo,  325 
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Effects  of  gases  upon  leaves,  404 
Xgg-shaped,  158 
Elaborated  sap,  417 
Elaboration  of  cell-contents,  386 
Elaters,  338,  349,  350,  429 
Electricity  of  plants,  454 
Elementary  structure,  6,  23,  376 
Elliptical,  157 
EUiptico-lanceolate,  159 
Elongated  parenchyma,  46 
Smarginate,  155 
Embracing,  137 
Embryo,  12,  23,  318,  324 

—  buds,  106 

—  ceU,432 

—  nodules,  106 

—  sac,  305,  336,  432 
Embryonal  cell,  9,  343,  348 
Embryonic  vesicles,  305 
Emergences,  63 

Empty  bracts,  178 
Enantioblastic,  325 
Endocarp,  275 
Endogenous,  71 

—  stem,  88,  90 
age  of,  95 

anomalous  structure  of,  94 

growth  of,  89 

Sndoplasm,  26 
Bndopleura,  312,  314 
Endorhizal,  124,  451 
Endosmose,  384 
Endosperm,  23,  317 

—  cells,  316 
Endospore,  352 
Endostome,  307 
Endothecium,  233 
Ensiform,  161 
Entire  calyx,  211 

—  corolla,  220 

—  leaf,  149 

—  style,  267 
Enveloping,  206 
Epiblema,  118 
Epicalyx,  215 
Epicarp,  275 
Epidermal  appendages,  59 

—  layer,  374 

—  tissue,  55,  388 
Epidermis,*  66,  75  . 

—  functions  of,  388 

Epigeal,  451 

Epigone,  343,  347 

Bpigynoxis,  240,  250 

Epipetalous,  238 
Epipbragma,  346 
Epiphyt«3,  121 
Episperm,  3Vl 


PTB 

Equal  leaf,  157 
Equally  pinnate,  163 
Equisetacese,  337,  432 
Equitaut,  142,  323 
Erect  embryo,  326 

—  ovule,  804 
Ergot,  358 
Essential  organs,  21 
Etaerio,  292 
Etiolated,  403 
Evei^een,  130 
Exalbuminous,  317 
Exaunulate,  335 
Excipulum,  362 
Excrescent,  185 
Excretion  by  roots,  892 
Excretions,  403 
Eichalation  by  leaves,  397 

—  of  gases,  399 
Exogenous,  71 

—  stems,  75,  79 
Exorhizal,  124,  452 
Exosmose,  384 
Exospore,  36S 
Exostome,  307 
Exothecium,  233 
Exserted,  242 
Exstipulate,  17, 131, 169 
Extine,  246,  434 
Extra-axillary,  130, 184 
Extrorse,  232 


Fall  of  the  leaf,  407 
False  arillus,  315 

—  bark,  71,  88,  90 

—  cyme,  105 

—  dissepiment,  259 
Farinaceous  albumen,  318 
Fasciated  branches,  107 
Fascicle,  139,  201 
Fascicled  leaves,  139 
Fasciculated  root,  127 
Faux,  211, 220 
Feather-veined,  146 
Feathery,  213, 214 
Female  apparatus,  433 

—  flower,  22 
Ferns,  333, 432 
Fern  proper,  337 

—  stems,  95 

—  internal  structure  o^  96 

—  growth  by  buds,  97 
Fertile,  227 
Fertilisation,  22 
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Fibrils,  63, 118 
Fibrous  cells,  44 

—  root,  126 

Fibro-vascnlar  bundles,  39, 49, 72, 
89 

—  system,  55,  69,  85 
of  leaves,  132 

—  tissue,  65 
Fid,  161 

Fiddle-shaped,  153 
Filament,  20,  227 
Filices,  333,  432 
Filiform,  228,  267 
Fimbriated,  217 
Fissiparous,  378 
Fissured  calyx,  211 

—  stigma,  269 
Fissures  of  leaves,  161 
Fixed  embryo,  102 
Fleshy  albumen,  318 

—  cotyledons,  322 

Floral  envelopes,  208, 424,  426 
Florets,  193 
Flower,  18,  216 

—  complete,  18 
Flowering  plants,  11 
Flowerless  plants,  11,  332 
Flower-stalk,  17,  182 
Folded  leaves,  140 
Foliaceous,  134,  218,  822 
Foliage  leaves,  129 
Folioles,  148 

Follicle,  290 
Food  of  plants,  410 

—  sources  of,  410 
Foramen,  807 
Forked  anther,  235 

—  filament,  228 

—  venation,  148 
Formation  of  cells,  377 

organic  compounds,  402 

pollen,  243 

wood,  396 

Forms  of  anther  lobes,  236 

cells,  37,  248 

filament,  227 

hairs,  60 

leaves,  161, 171 

peduncle,  184 

I>etiole,  167 

roots,  126 

seeds,  311 

stems,  107 

style,  267 

Fossil  botany,  2 
FoviUa,  247,  434 
Free  calyx,  213 

—  cell-formation,  377^  378,  382 


GEO 

Free  central  placenta,  263,  264 

—  ovary,  262 

—  stamens,  240 
Fringed,  217 
Fronds,  11,  95 
Fructification,  364 
Fructose  sugar,  446 
Fruit,  22,  273,  830,  444 

—  apocarpous,  274 

—  compound,  274 

—  dehiscent,  277 

—  indehiscent,  277 

—  nature  of,  273 

—  ripening  of,  446  . 

—  simple,  274 

—  spurious,  274 

—  sugar,  446 

—  syncarpous,  274 
Fucus,  373,  443 
Fugacious,  215 
Functions,  376 

—  of  bark,  396 
bracts,  424 

epidermal  appendages,  389 

tissue,  388 

essential  organs,  426 

floral  envelopes,  424 

glands,  390 

hairs,  389 

intercellular  system,  890 

laticiferous  vessels,  387 

leaves,  397 

medullary  rays,  395 

organs  of  reproduction,  424 

paren^yma,  376 

prosenchymatous  cells,  387 

stem,  394 

stomata,  388 

vessels,  387 

Fundamental  tissue,  76,  83,  86 
Fungi,  350 
Funiculus,  302,  310 
Funnel-shaped,  221 
Fusiform  cell,  89 

—  root,  129 


Galbulus,  300 

Oamopetalous,  220 

Gamosepalous,  210 

Gaping,  222 

General  characters  of  fruit,  273 

—  involucre,  179 

—  morphology,  6,  326 

—  physiology,  409 
General  umbel,  195 


Huiutorli,  1:3.  391 
Head  ol  aowere.  193 

Heat  of  irUintd.  4A3 
HelL-old  cjrat,  109,  21 


~  neotaiUcriHu),  Be 


—  RalO.S 


Hetcnu^tyloi.  4 
Hidden- n.l.iei 
Histology's,?; 


HybriHt.  4J 


QTSObue,  M7 
Qynobatie,  SST 
OyuBclimi.  18,  W,  a». 
O-i-aophnre,  Ml,  278 


Hyplml  tissue.  < 
Hj-pophlorin,  4( 
Hjpocotflodouj] 
Hjpocnit^rilori, 
HjpoiiBnnB,  47 

Hjpog™l,«l 
Hspo«-l,ous,  23 


Hilf-iaferior  oilji,  2K 
Salt-iaperiar  oalji,  Sfl 
Ba»»te,  U9 
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Included,  242 

Incumbent,  324 

Incurved,  229 

Indefinite  inflorescence,  186, 187, 

188, 193,  203 
Indefinite  vascular  bundles,  72 
Indehiscent  fruit,  20,  277 
Independent  moyements,  461 
Indeterminate  inflorescence,  186, 

187 
Individual  peculiarities,  102 
Induplicate,  142,  205 
Indusium,  268,  334,  3»6 
Inferior  calyx,  213,  262 

—  fruit,  275 

—  ovary,  220,  262 

—  radicle,  326 

—  syncarpous  fruit,  297 
Inflexed,  140 
Inflorescence,  18, 176, 186  ' 

—  axUlary,  186,  187 

—  definite,  186, 195,  203 

—  determinate,  186, 195 

—  indefinite,  186, 187,  188,  203 

—  indeterminate,  186, 187 

—  mixed,  203 

—  terminal,  195 
Infra-axillary,  130 
Infrutescences,  300 
Infuudibuliform,  221 
Innate,  234 

Inner  bark,  85 

—  coat,  314 

Inorganic  constituents,  413 
Insertion  of  leaves,  136 

stamens,  238 

Integuments  of  seed,  23,  312 
Integumentum  simplex,  306 
Intercellular  canals,  66,  390 

—  passages,  66 

—  spaces,  66,  390 

—  substance,  68 

—  system,  66,  390 
Interlacing  tissue,  47 
Internal  embryo,  325 

—  structure  of  leaves,  131 

—  system,  85 
Intemodes,  129 
Interpetiolar,  170 
Interruptedly  pinnate,  163 
Intine,  246,  434 
Intracellular  circulation,  385 
Introrse,  232 

Inverse  ovule,  304 
Inversely  egg-shaped,  158 

—  heart-shaped,  159 
Inverted  embryo,  326 

—  ovule,  309 


LEA. 

Involucel,  179 
Involucre,  179,  334 
Involute,  141 
Irregular,  38,  210,  211 
—  corolla,  219,  222 
Irritability,  460 
Isostemouons,  238 


Joint,  166 
Jugate,  163 
Jungermannia,  9,  349 


Keel,  320 
Kernel,  23,  31S,  316 
Kidney-shaped,  159 
Kinds  of  branches,  109 

cells,  46 

fruit,  287 

inflorescence,  186,  188,  193^ 

197 

placentation,  263 

stems,  109 

Kingdom,  animal,  1 

—  mineral,  1 

—  vegetable,  1 
Knots,  101 


Labiate,  212,  222 
Ladniated,  153 
Lacunae,  67 
Lamellse,  269 
Lamina,  16,  130, 132, 142 
Lanceolate,  157,  217 
Large  spores,  341,  430, 431 
Lateral  dehiscence,  286 

—  flowers,  186 

—  style,  266 
Latex,  54 
Latex-sacs,  54 

Laticiferous  vessels,  50,  53,  387 
Lattice-cells,  53,  97 
Layering,  111 

Leaf  defined,  16, 129 
Leaf-arrangement,  137 
Leaf-buds,  16,  98 
Leaf-development,  409 
Leaflets,  148 
Leaf-stalk,  16, 130, 165 
Leafy  bracts,  177 
Leaves  of  aootyledonous  plants,, 

175 
dicotyledonous  plants,  175 

—  —  monocQt;Y^<^<)i^^^  i^l&aai^ 
\1% 
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Lse 

Legitimate  fertilisation,  442 
Legome,  288 
LentioelB,  86 
liber,  85,  87 
Liber-celLs,  49 
Lichenes,  361 
lichens,  361 

life  of  the  plant,  409,  453 
lignlate,  223 
lignle,  168 
limb,  211, 220 
linear,  157, 159,  217, 235 
linear-lanceolat^  159 
Lingoiform,  161 
lirellBB,  362 
lithocysts,  35 
liverworts,  9,  346,  428 
Lobes  of  leaves,  160,  230,  269 
Locnli,  230,  259 
Loculicidal,  280,  281 
Locusta,  182, 189 
Lodicnlffi,  182 
Lomentaoeons,  296 
liOmentom,  289 
Longitudinal  dehiscence,  236 
—  system,  55,  70 
Lnminosi^  of  plants,  453 
LycopodiacesB,  341,  430 
Lyoopodium,  342 
Lyrate,  153 
Lyrately  pinnate,  163 
Lyre-shaped,  153 


Kace,  315 
Hacropodons,  320 
Macrosporangia,  339,  341,  430, 

431 
Hacrospores,  339,  341,  342,  430, 

432 
Male,  22,  427 

—  conceptacles,  374 

—  apparatus,  433 
Malting  of  barley,  449 
Marcesoent,  216,  226 
Marchantia,  9,  381 
Marginal  placenta,  274 
Margins  of  leaves,  180, 149 
Marginal,  263 
Marginate,  313 
Marsilea,  338,  340,  431,  432 
Mars^eaceee,  338,  431 
Masked,  223 

Mealy  edbumen,  318 
Median  prolification,  330 
MednJla,  76,  76,  394 

Medullary  rajrs,  71,  75 

■ fnnctions  of,  395 


MIJT4 

Medullary  rays,  secondary,  83 

—  sheath,  75,  77 
Megaspores,  339,  430,  482 
Membranous,  213 
Mericarp,  282,  297 
Merismatic,  378 
Meristem,  82,  378 
Mesocarp,  275 
Mesophylj,  134 
Mesothecium,  233 
Metabolism,  421 
Metamorphosis,  330 

—  ascending,  330 

—  descending,  330 

—  direct,  330 

—  retro^mle,  330 
Metastasis,  403,  421 
Micropyle,  306,  307,  308 
Microsporangia,  341,  342,  430 
Microspores,  339,  341,   342,  430, 

431 
Midrib,  143 

Mixed  inflorescence,  203 
Monadelphous,  241 
Monandrous,  238 
Moniliform  hairs,  61 
Monochasial,  201 
Monochlamydeous,  19 
Monocotyledoncs,  14,  319 
Monocotyledonous  embryo,  319 

—  germination,  450 

—  leaves,  175 

—  roots,  124 

—  stem,  75,  88,  91 
Monoecious,  226,  342,  346 
Monogynons,  256 
Monomerous,  261 
Monopetalous,  220,  221,  222 
Monopodial  branching,  104 
Monosepalous,  210 
Monothalamic,  300 
Monstrosities,  329 
Morphological  botany,  2,  6 
Morphology,  6 

—  general,  6,  326 
Mosses,  9,  342, 429 
Mother  cells,  243 
Movements  in  cells,  384 

—  of  plants,  465 

not  periodical,  458,  462 

periodical,  456,  461 

—  of  protoplasm,  384 
Mucilaginous  albumen,  318 
Mucor,  7 

Mucronate,  157 
Mule&.443 
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M  nltiple  fruits,  300 
Murifomi  parencliyma,  47,  88 
MuBci,  342,  429 
Muslirooms,  350 
Mycelium,  354 


NAK^^>  bud,  100 

—  bulb,  114 

—  flower,  20 

—  mouthed,  346 

—  nucleus,  306 

—  ovule,  302 
Kaplfonii  root,  129 
Natural  history,  1 
Nature  of  carpel,  261 

cell,  24 

Neck,  120 
Neck-cell,  485 
Necklace-shaped,  61 
NectariferouH  glands,  66 
Needle-shaped,  157 
Negative  geotropism,  459 

—  heliotrcpism,  469 
Nervation,  143 
Nerves,  181 
Netted- veined,  146 
Neuter,  226 
NiteUae,  386,  428 
Node,  129 

Nodes,  13 
Nodulose  root,  128 
Non-adherent,  213 
Non-articulated,  130 
Non-essential,  19 
Non-periodical   movemente,   468, 

462 
Noniial  buds,  106 
Nostoc,  368 
Nucleoli,  27 
Nucleus,  27,  32,  305,  316, 877 

—  of  seed,  23, 313 

starch,  32 

Nuculanium,  299 
Nucule,  365,  367,  427 
Number  of  ovules,  803 

stamens,  288 

Nursing  leaves,  136 
Nut,  298 


Obcordate,  159 
Oblique  leaf,  167 
Oblong,  37, 168,  217,  236 
Obovate,  168 
Obsolete,  213 
Obtase^  166 


PAN 

Obvolute,  142,  323 
Oclurca,  170 
Odours  of  plants,  463 
CEdogonium,  382 
Oily  albumen,  318 
Oogonia,  362,  360,  372 
Oophoridia,  430 
Ooephere,  363,  373,  436 
Oosporangia,  430 
Oospore,  362,  873 
Open  vascular  bundles,  72 
Operonlar,  238 
Operculate,  216 
Operculum,  846 
Opposite  leaves,  188 

—  stipules,  169 
Orbicular,  169 
Organic  constituents,  411 

—  compounds,  411 

—  creation,  1 
Organography,  2,  6,  6 

Organs  of   nutrition,  14,  16,  68, 

376 
reproduction,  14, 16, 17, 176, 

226 
Origin  of  placenta,  266 

stomata,  889 

Orthotropous,  308 
Oscillatoria,  6,  29 
Osmose,  388 
Ostiole,  864 
Outline  of  leaves,  167 
Oval,  37, 167,  286 

—  parenchyma,  45 
Ovary,  21,  260,  260 

—  compound,  260 

—  simple,  261 
Ovate,  158,  217 
Ovate-lanceolate,  159 
Ovulary  spore,  389,  431 
Ovule,  31,  803 


Paubontolooical  botany,  2 
Palate,  223 
PalesB,  181, 182, 190 
Pales,  182,  190 
Palisade  parenchyma,  184 
Palmate,  163, 166 
Pftlmateil  root,  127 
Palmately  deft,  163 
—  veined,  145, 161, 168 
Palmatifld,  158 
Pahnatipartite,  168 
Palmatisected,  153 
Panduriform,  163 
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Panicled  cyme,  199 

Papilionaceous,  21!> 

Pi4)iil£e,  64 

Pappose,  213 

Pappus,  213 

Parallel  venatioo,  146 

FaraUel-veined,  145 

Paraphyses,  343, 366,  360,  363,  373 

Parasites,  122 

Parenchyma,  45 

—  of  leaves,  131, 134 

—  functions  of,  377 

—  varieties  of,  45 
Parenchymatous  cells,  39,  45,  376 

—  system,  55,  69,  85 
Parent  cells,  243 

special,  244 

Parietal  cell-formation,  378 

—  placenta,  263,  264 
Paripinnate,  163 
Partial  dehiscence,  294 

—  involucre,  179 

—  petiole,  148,  166 

—  umbel,  195 

Partite,  151,  211,  220,  267 
Partitions,  161,  259 
Parts  of  the  anther,  230 

flower,  204 

leaf,  129 

Pectinate,  153 
Pedate,  165 
Pedatifld,  154 
Pedatipartite,  164 
Pedatisected,  154 
Pedicel,  18, 183 
Peduncle,  17, 182 
Peltate  hairs,  62 

—  leaves,  137 

—  ovule,  304 
Pendulous,  229,  £04 
PenicUliuin,  7 
Pepo,  299 

Fepperworts,  338,  431 
Perfoliate,  137 
Perianth,  19,  208 
Periblem,  117 
Pericarp,  22, 275 

—  dehiscent,  294 

—  indehlscent,  293 
Perichaetial,  842 
Periderm,  85,  86 
Perigone,  342,  348 
Perigonial,342. 
Perigynous,  239,  250 
Periodical  movements,  456,  461 
Peaipheral,  349 
Peripherical,  325 
Perisperm,  316,  317 


PIT 

Peristome,  345 
Perithecia,  358 
Permanent  stems,  109 

—  tissue,  82 

Persistent,  130,  178,  185,  215,  226, 

266 
Personate,  223 

Petaloid,  19,  208, 213,  228,  267 
Petals,  18,  216,  328 
Petiolate,  137 
Petiole,  16, 130, 131,  165 
Petiolule,  148,  166 
Peziza,  360 
Phsenogamous,  11 
Phanerogamous,  11 
Phelloderm,  85 
Phelloderma,  86 
Phellogen,  87 
Phloem,  72,  85 
Phragmata,  259 
Phycomycetes,  350 
Phyllaries,  179 
Phylloclade,  184 
Phyllocyanin,  29,  406 
PhyUode,  173 
Phylloid  peduncle,  184 
PhyUome,  16,  129 
Phyllotaxis,  137 
Phyllozanthein,  406 
PhyUoxanthin,  29,  406 
Physiological  botany,  2,  376 
Physiology,  376     • 

—  of  the  elementary  structures. 
376 

organs  of  nutrition,  390 

organs  of    reproduction, 

424 

root,  390 

Phytons,  101 
Pileorhiza,  117, 393,  437 
Pileus,  355 
PUose,  213,  214 
Pilularia,  340,  432 
PinnsB,  163 
Pinnate,  162 

—  with  an  odd  leaflet,  168 
Pinnately  veined,  145,  161 
Pinnatifid,  152 
Pinnatipartite,  162 
Pinnatisected,  152 
Pinnules,  168 

Pistil,  20,  250 

Pistillate,  22 

PistiUidia,  339,   342,   346,   428, 
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PIT 

Pitted  cells,  42 

—  vessels,  50 

Placenta,  21,  250,  253,  263 
Placentation,  263 
Placentiferoas,  284 
Plant  in  action,  415 
Plants,  odours  of,  463 
Plaited,  141,  206 
Plerome,  117 

Plicate,  141,  206 
Plumose,  218 
Plumule,  13,  319,  321 
Pod,  288 
Podetium,  362 
Podium,  104 
Pollen,  20,  243,  433 

—  cells,  244,  248 

—  development  of,  243 

—  sporangia,  480 

—  spores,  339,  431 

—  structure  of,  246 
Pollination,  439 
Pollinia,  245 
Polyadelphous,  241 
Polycotyledonous,  322 
Polygamous,  227 
Polygonal  cell,  37 
Polyhedral  parenchyma,  46 
Polymerous,  261 
Polypetalous,  218 
Polysepalous,  210 
Polythalamic,  300 

Pome,  299 
Pore,  247,  364 
Porous  cells,  42 

—  dehiscence,  287,  279,  286 
Position  of  ovules,  303 

stamens,  288 

Positive  geotropism,  469 

—  heliotropism,  469 
Praefloration,  204 
Prsefoliation,  140 
Praemorse  leaf,  156 

—  root,  110 
Prickles,  63 
Primary  meristem,  393 

—  root,  117 
Primine,  307, 438 
Primordial  cell,  24,  806 

—  leaves,  136,460 

—  utricle,  25,  27 
Prismatic  cell,  39 
Procambium,  117, 120 
Process  of  germination,  449 
Production  of  chlorophyll,  464 

hybrids,  442 

Pro-embryo,  333,  428,  437,  441 
Prollferoue,  106 
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Prosenchyma,  48 

—  functions  of,  387 
Prosenchymatous  cells,  39,  45 
Prostrate,  107 

Proteid  grains,  36 
Proteine  crystals,  36 
Prothallium,    333,  336,  337,  346, 
•    429 

Prothallus,  333 
Protococcus,  6,  376 
Protonema,  346,  360,  439 
Protoplasm,  24,  26,  377 

—  movements  of,  384 
Protruding,  242 
Pseud-axis,  106 
Pseudocarp,  300 
Pseudo-embryo,  431 
Pseudo-parenchyma,  47 
Paccinia,  362,  354 
Pulvinus,  166 

Punctum   vegetationig,   89,   393, 

396 
Putamen,  276 
Pycnidia,  363 
Pyramidal  leaf,  161 
Pyxis,  294 


QUADRIFOLIATB,  164 

Quadrilocular,  230 
Quadrinate,  164 
Quinatc,  164 
Qoincuncial,  206 
Quinquefoliate,  164 


Bacemb,  191 
Bacemose,  105 

—  corymb,  192 

—  cyme,  199 
BachiP,  148, 166, 183 
Badiated  veined,  146, 161 
Badical  leaves,  136 

—  peduncle,  184 
Badicle,  13,  319,  321 
Bamal  leaves,  136 
Bamenta,  63 
Bamcntaceous  hairs,  63 
Bamification,  98, 103 
Baphe,  309 
Baphides,  34 

Beceptacle,  16,  183,  271,  364,  373 
Beceptacles  of  secretion,  67,  390 
Beclinate,  140,  323 
Becurved,  229 
BedupDcate,  206 
Reflex«d,21Q,*LVl 
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Regular  buds,  105 

—  corolla,  219,  220,  221 

—  flower,  347 

—  parenchyma,  46,  76 
Bejaveneecence,  382 
Renewal  of  cell,  382 
Renlform,  159 
Replum,  260,  284,  296 
Reproduction  of — 

—  Aootyledonons  plants,  427 

—  Angiospermla,  437 

—  Characeas,  427 

—  Charas,  427 

—  Cormophytes,  428 

—  Gotyledonous  plants,  433 

—  Gryptogamous  plants,  427 

—  Equisetaceae,  432 

—  FiUces,  432 

—  G-ymnospermia,  434 

—  Hepaticaceas,  428 

—  LycopodiacesB,  430 

—  MarsUeaceae,  431 

—  Musci,  429 

—  Phanerogamous  plants,  433 

—  Thallophytes,  427 
Reproductive  Organs  of — 

Acrogens,  333 

Algae,  333 

Characeae,  365 

Cormophytes,  333 

Cryptogamia,  332 

Equisetaceae,  337 

FiUces,  333 

Fungi,  360 

Hepaticaceqs,  346 

Lichenes,  361 

Lycopodiaoeae,  341 

Marsileaceae,  338 

Musci,  342 

Thallophytes,  360 

Respiration,  4,  402,  421 
Reticulated  cells,  46 

—  veined,  146 

—  vessels,  60,  61 
Retiaacula,  246 

Retrograde  metamorphosis,  330 
Retroserrate,  149 

Retuse,  166 
Revolute,  141 
Revolving  nutation,  466 
Rhizoid,  427 
Rhizome,  110 
Ribbed  venation,  146 
Ribs,  143 
Rind,  71.  88,  90 
itinged  cells,  45 
Ringenty  222 
Ripening  of  fruits,  446 


SEC 

Rolled  leaves,  140, 142 

Root,  14,  16,  116,  390 

Roots  of  dicotyledonous   plants, 

124 
monocotyledonous  plants. 

124 

aootyledonons  plants,  126 

Root-cap,  117 
Root-hairs,  63,  118 
Rootlet,  428 
Root-pressure,  391,  420 
Root-sheath,  461 
Rootstock,  110 
Rosaceous,  219 
Rostellum,  246 
Rotate,  221 
Rotation,  386 
Rounded  cell,  37 

—  leaf,  169 

—  lobes,  235 
Roundish  ovate,  169 
Round  parenchjina,  46 
Ruminated,  318 
Runcinate,  163 
Runner,  110 


Saccate,  214, 224 
Saccharose,  446 
Sagittate,  169,  235 
Salver-shaped,  221 
Salvinia,  340,  431,  432 
Samara,  294 
Sap,  27,  79,  416 
Saprophytes,  123 
Sapwood,  80 
Sarcocarp,  276 
Scalariform  vessels,  60,  62 
Scales,  62,  99,  129, 178,  181 
Scaly  bracts,  178 

—  buds,  99 

—  bulb,  114 
Scape,  184 

Scars  of  leaves,  166 

ferns,  96 

Schizocarps,  282 
Sclerenchyma,  47,  89,  97 
Sclerenchymatous,  41 
Sclerotiom,  368 
Scorpioid  cyme,  199,  201 

—  dichotomy,  106 
Scurf,  63 
Seaweeds,  368 
Secondary  axis,  183 

—  embryO'Sacs,  435 

—  mediUlary  rays,  83 
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Secretion,  403 

—  receptacles  of,  67 
Sected,  151 
Seciuid,  200 
Secunriine,  .S07,  438 

Seed,  11,  22,  275,  302,  310,  446 
Seed,  vitality  of,  446 
Segment  cell,  396 
Segments,  151 

Selecting  power  of  roots,  392 
Sepals,  18,  208,  327 
Septemfoliate,  164 
Septenate,  164 
Septicidal,  280 
Septifragal,  280,  282 
Serrate,  149 
Serrulate,  149 
Sessile  anther,  227 

—  glands,  63,  64 

—  leaves,  17, 131, 137 

—  ovary,  250,  261 

—  ovule,  302 

—  seed.  310 
Seta,  344 
Setae,  33 

Sexuality  of  plants,  426 
Sharp-pointed,  156 
Sheath,  167 
Sheathing,  137 
Shield-like,  62 
Shield-cells,  365 
Shrubs,  108 
Sieve-cells,  53 
Sieve-tubes,  50,  62 
Sieve- vessels,  50,  52,  387 
Silicula,  296 
Siliqua,  295 

Siliquaeform  capsule,  296 
Silver-grain,  84 
Simple  corymb,  192 

—  fruits,  274,  288 

—  gyncecium,  256 

—  hairs,  60 

—  leaves,  131, 148, 149 

—  ovary,  261 

—  pappiw,  213 

—  petiole,  166 

—  pistil,  250 

—  style,  267 

Simultaneous    vascular    bundles, 

74,95 
Sinuous,  335 
Size  of  cells,  40 

dicotyledonous  trees,  82 

Skeleton  leaves,  134 

Small  spores,  339,  3il,  430,  431 

Soboles,  111 

Solitary  axillary  flower,  187 
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Solitary  terminal  flower,  196 

Soredia,  365 

Sori,  334 

Sorosis,  801 

Sources  of  food,  410 

Spadix,  180, 189 

Spathaceous  bracts,  181 

Spathe,  180 

SpathellsB,  180 

Spathulate,  158 

Special  functions  of  the  stem,  394 

—  mother  cells,  244 

—  physiology,  376 
Specific  identity,  102 
Spermatia,  364, 364 
Spermatophores,  864 
Spermatozoids,  367 
Sperm-cells,  336,  343,  482 
Spermogonia,  354,  363 
Spbacelia,  357 
Sphaeraphides,  35 
Sphalerocarpium,  801 
Spherical  cell,  37 
Spike,  188 

Spiked  cyme,  199 
Spikelet,  182, 189 
Spine,  102 
Spines  of  leaves,  172 
Spiral  cells,  45 

—  aestivation,  206 

—  vernation,  142 

—  vessels,  60,  61,  95 
Spirogyra,  29,  869,  382 
Spongiform  parenchyma,  46 
Spongiole,  121 

Sporangium,  8,  334,  839,  841,  344, 

348,  431 
Spore-producing  structure,  364 
Spores,  7, 11,  332 
Sporocarp,  388 
Spur,  224 
Spurious  dissepiment,  269 

—  fruit,  274,  800 
Spurred,  214,  224 
SquamsB,  178 
Squamous,  178 
SquamnlsB,  182 
Stalk,  355 

Stalked,  63, 137,  214,  261,  310 
Stalklets,  148, 166 
Stamens,  20,  227,  338,  838 
Staminate,  32 
Staminodes,  337 
Standard,  319 
Starch,  4, 39 

—  granules,  31 
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Starchy  albumen,  818 
Stellate  hairs,  61 
Stellate  cells,  88 

—  parenchyma,  46 
Stem,  14, 15,  894 

—  defined,  68 
Stemless,  69 
Sterigmata,  364 
Sterile.  227 

Stigma,  21,  260,  255,  S68 

Sting,  65 

Stipe,  355 

Ftipellate,  169 

Stipels,  169 

Btipitate,  261 

Stipular,  130 

Stipulate,  169 

Stiptdes,  17, 168 

Stolon,  110 

Btoloniferoiis,  111 

Stoma,  58,  345 

Stomata,  57,  888 

Stone,  275 

Storing  of  nutriment  by  roots,  393 

Strap-^ped,  223 

StrobQe,  191,  301 

Strobilus,  191,  301 

Strophioles,  815 

Structural  botany,  2,  6 

Structure  of  anther,  288 

carpel,  252 

cell-wall,  41 

. ovule,  306 

pollen,  246 

seed,  312 

stem,  69 

Struma, 

S^le,  21,251,253,266 
Stylopodium,  249 
Stylospores,  363 
Sub-hybrids,  443 
Rnb-hymenial  layer,  356 
Submersed  leaves,  131 

structure  of,  135 

Sub- rotund,  169 
Subterranean  stems,  111 
Subulate,  157 
Succulent,  129 
Summit  growers,  72 
Superficial  placenta,  265 
Superior  calyx,  213, 262 

—  fruit,  275 

—  ovary,  213,  262 

—  radicle,  826 

—  syncarpous  fruits,  2W 
Snperposed,  364 
Snpervohite,  142 
Supra-axillary,  130 


TRA 

Suspended  ovule,  304 
Suspensor,  437,  441 
Sutural,  236,  280 
Sutures,  232,  276 
Swarm  spore,  852 
Syconus,  302 
^miKxiial,  104 
Sympodium,  105 
Synantherous,  240 
Syncarpous  fruits,  274,  293 
—  pistil,  256 
Syngenesious,  240 
Systematic  botany,  2 


Tabtilar  cells,  38 

—  parenchyma,  46 
Tailed  fruit,  291 
Taper-pointed,  157 
Tap-root,  124 
Tegmen,  312,  814 
Tegmenta,  99 
Tela-contexta,  47 
Teleutospores,  354 
Tendril,  103 
Tendrils  of  leaves,  172 
Terminal  buds,  91 

—  inflorescence,    186,    187,   195, 
196 

Temate,  164 

Tertiary  axis,  183 

Testa,  312 

Tetradynaraous,  243 

Tetramerous,  261 

Tetrandrous,  238 

Thalamiiim,  362 

Thalamus,  18,  271 

Thallogens,  8 

Thallome,  8 

Thallophytes,  8, 11 

Thallus,  8 

Thecae,  334,  337 

Theoretical    structure     of     the 

flower,  326 
Thorn,  102 
Throat,  211,  220 
Thyrse,  193 
Thyrsus,  193 
Tigelle,  13,  319,  321 
Tigellum,  13 

Toothed,  149,  218,  220,  228 
Torus,  271 
Tracheides,  45 
Trama,  356 
TTraiS?ivcfl.t\Qn.^  397 
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se  ovnle,  809 

Unilateral,  201 

J 

Unilocular,  230,  274 

tious,  241 

Union  of  stamens,  240 

us,  238 

Uniparous,  201 

68,60 

Unisexual,  22,  226 

03,282 

Urceolate,  212,  221 

t)e,146 

Uredo-fmits,  364 

)1,  267,  269 

Uredo-spores,  354 

3,164 

Urn-shaped,  221 

18,256 

Utricular  vessels,  50 

e,  163 

B,269 

ur,  269 

Vacuoles,  26,  28 

08,261 

Vagina,  167 

hie,  442 

Vaginule,  344,  349 

be,  161,  267 

Valvate,  142, 206 

ite,  163 

Valves,  277 

itifid,  162 

Valvular  dehiscence,  238, 279 

itipartite,  162 

—  aestivation,  206,  206 

iktisected,  162 

Varieties  of  biacts,  178 

d,  161 

venation,  145 

ite,  166 

Vascular  bundles,  72 

Hub,  315 

closed,  74 

dee,  35 

definite,  74 

117, 124 

indefinite,  72 

16,166 

progressive,  72 

108 

simultaneous,  74 

11,  220 

—  plants,  9 

L12 

Vaucheria,  371 

ilated  root,  126 

Vegetable  histology,  2 

de,  126 

—  respiration,  401 

r,  212,  217,  221 

Veil,  366 

161 

Veins,  131, 143 

(9 

Veinless,  143 

leaves,  139 

Veinlets,  143 

,  127 

Velamen  radicum,  122 

114 

Venation,  143 
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Wheel-shaped,  221 

Whorl,  138 

Whorled,  138, 187  Xanthic,  425 

Wing,  168, 220  Xylem,  72, 77 

Winged,  168,  313 

Wood,  formation  of,  896 
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BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


A  MANUAL  of  BOTANY;  including  the 
Structure,  Classification,  Properties,  Uses,  and 
Functions  of  Plants.  .Fourth  Edition,  with  1,185 
Engravings,  870  pp.  crown  8vo.  16«. 

'  Amongst  all  these  rivalSi  ''Bentley  **  holds  its  place  as  the 
botanical  text-book  which  enters  into  the  fullest  details  of  that 
side  of  the  study  which  comes  most  home  to  the  medical,  and 
especially  to  the  pharmaceutical  student.  In  no  other  elemen- 
tary work  of  the  kind  is  there  anything  like  the  amount  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  pharmaceutical  and  other  economical 
products  obtained  from  the  various  families  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

'The  present  edition  indicates  the  great  advance  which 
botanical  science  has  made  during  recent  years.  The  volume 
is  considerably  increased  in  size,  and  some  parts  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  re-written,  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches- 
being  incorporated.  The  portions  relating  to  the  elementary 
structure  of  vegetable  tissues,  to  the  physiology  of  plants,  and 
to  the  modes  of  reproduction  in  flowerless  plants,  are  those  in 
which  there  is  most  novelty ;  while  the  publication,  since  the 
third  edition,  of  such  works  as  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury's 
"  Pharmacographia  "  and  Bentley  and  Trimen's  "  Medicinal 
Plants "  has  rendered  necessary  a  large  amount  of  alteration 
and  addition  in  the  part  which  treats  of  the  properties  and  uses 
of  plants.  A  great  improvement  is  the  introduction  of  many 
new  woodcuts,  especially  in  the  portions  relating  to  minute 
structure,  physiology,  and  to  the  life  history  of  the  cryptogamia, 
from  Sachs,  Pringsheim,  Darwin,  and  others  ;  and  as  a  minor 
point,  we  may  note  the  advantage,  not  a  small  one  in  a  text- 
book, of  the  leaves  being  already  cut  to  the  reader's  hand.' 

Phabmaoeutical  Joubnal. 

'  A  model  of  careful,  conscientious,  dear,  and  exhaustive 
description,  and  one  of  the  best  of  Churchill's  admirable  series 
of  manuals.' — Bbttish  Mbdical  Joubnal. 

*  Professor  Bentley's  manual  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
valuable  information,  and  is  a  perfect  marvel  of  literary 
condensation.' — Vbtbbinabian. 
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MEDICINAL  PLANTS :  being  Descriptions  with 
original  Figures  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in 
Medicine,  and  an  Account  of  their  Properties  and 
Uses.  By  Robebt  Bbntiby,  F.L.S.,  M.R.C.S., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College  and  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  tod  Hbnry  Tbimen,  M.B., 
F.L.S.,  late  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Lecturer  on 
Botany  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School.  In 
4  vols.  Large  8vo.  with  306  Coloured  Plates,  bound 
in  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £11.  lis. 


*  One  of  the  most  valuable  contribations  ever  made  to  the 
Bcieutific  study  of  materia  medica,  and  is  indispensable  to  every 
teacher  and  earnest  student  of  that  branch  of  medical 
knowledge.' — Dublin  Mbdical  Joubnai.. 

'  It  is  an  invaluable  book  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  forms 
a  noble  contribution  to  botanical  and  medical  science.' 

Edikbtjroh  Medical  Joubnal. 

'  Both  in  letterpress  and  illustration  this  splendid  book  is 
singularly  complete.' — British  Medical  Joubnal. 

*It  is  not  often  that  a  reviewer  can  rise  from  a  critical 
examination  of  a  livre  de  luxe  with  such  an  unmixed  feeling  of 
satisfaction  as  in  the  case  of  these  handsome  volumes.' 

Natube. 

*  A  work  which  from  all  points  of  view  is  a  credit  to  the 
scientific  literature  of  the  day.' — Lancet. 

*To  the  student  this  will  be  a  very  valuable  work  of 
reference,  especially  in  preparing  for  his  examinations ;  while  it 
will  form  a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of 
every  medical  man.  — Mepical  Pbbss  and  Cibct7LAb. 


J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL,  \\  ^e.^  ^\a\\SL^^ '^Hxsr.x., 
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ANATOMY. 

BRAUNE.^PiXi  Atlas  of  Topographical  Ana- 
tomy, after  Plane  Sections  of  Frozen  Bodies.  By  Wilhklx  Bbaunk, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated  by 
Edwabd  Bkllamy,  F.R.C.8.,  and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners ; 
Surgeon  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  its 
School.  With  34  Photo-lithographic  Plates  and  46  Woodcuts.  Lai^ 
Lnp.  8yo,  408. 

jFXOTTjE^i?.— Diagrams    of   the    Nerves    of    the 

Human  Body,  exhibiting  their  Origin,  Divisions,  and  Connexions,  with 
their  Distribution  to  the  various  B^ons  of  the  Cutaneous  Surface,  and 
to  all  the  Muscles.  By  William  H.  Floweb,  F.B.C.8.,  F.B.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Conservator  of  the 
Museum,  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.  Third  Edition,  containing  6 
Plates.    Boyal  4to,  12s. 

OODLEE, — An     Atlas    of     Human    Anatomy: 

illustrating  most  of  the  ordinary  Dissections  and  many  not  usually 
practised  by  the  Student.  By  Bickhan  J.  GK)dlke,  M.8.,  F.B.C.8.» 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  Senior 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  University  College.  With  48  Imp.  4to 
Coloured  Plates,  containing  112  Figures,  and  a  Volume  of  Explanatory 
Text,  vrith  many  Engravmgs.    8vo,  j&4  14s.  6d. 

HEATH, — Practical    Anatomy:    a    Manual    of 

Dissections.  By  Chbistophbb  Heath,  F.B.C.8.,  Holme  Professor  of 
Clinical  Sui^ery  in  University  College  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 
Fifth  Edition.  With  34  Coloured  Plates  and  269  Engravings.  Crown 
8vo,  15b. 
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ANATOMY — continued, 
HOLDEN.—A  Manual  of  the  Dissection   of  the 

Human  Body.  By  Luther  Holdkn,  F.B..C.S.,  Consulting^Surgeon  to 
St.  BartholomeVs  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  Eevised  by  the  Author 
and  Joni«  Lanoton,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    With  Enf^raTings.    8vo,  168. 

By  the  same  A  uthor. 

Human  Osteology :  comprising  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Bones,  with  Delineations  of  the  Attachments  of  the 
Muscles,  the  General  and  Microscopical  Structure  of  Bone 
and  its  Development.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author  and 
James  Shuter,  F.RC.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  With  61  Lithographic  Plates  and  89  Engravings. 
Royal  8yo,  16s. 

ALSO, 

Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical.    Third 

Edition.    8vo,  8s.  6d. 

MORRIS.— The  Anatomy  of  the  Joints  of  Man. 

By  Henby  Morris,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ana- 
tc«ny  and  Practical  Surgery  at,  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  With  44 
Plates  (19  Ck>loured)  and  Engravings.    8vo,  16s. 

The    Anatomical    Remembrancer;     or,    Com- 
plete Pocket  Anatomist.    Eighth  Edition.    d2mo,  3s.  6d. 

WAGSTAFFK— The  Student's  Guide  to  Human 

Osteology.  By  Wm.  Warwick  Waostaffe,  F.R.C.S.,  late  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
With  28  Plates  and  66  Engravings.     Fcap.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

WILSON  —  BUCHANAN  —  CLARK.—  Wilson's 

Anatomist's  Yade-Mecum:  a  System  of  Human  Anatomy.  Tenth 
Edition,  by  Gkorge  Buchanan,  Professor  of  Clinical  Sui^ery  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  Henry  E.  Clark,  M.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  in  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine.  With 
450  Engravings,  including  26  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  8vo,  18b. 
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BOTANY. 

BKNTLET.—A  Manual  of  Botany.     By  Robert 

Bkntlet,  F.L.S.,  M.B.C.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College 
and  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  With  1185  Engravings.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  ISs. 

BENTLEY  AND   TEIMEN. -Medicinal   Plants: 

being  descriptions,  with  original  Figures,  of  the  Principal  Hanta 
employed  in  Medicine,  and  an  account  of  their  Properties  and  Uses. 
By  BoBKBT  Bbktlby,  F.L.S.,  and  Hknby  Tbimbk,  M.B.,  F.L.8. 
In  4  Vols.,  large  8vo,  with  806  Coloured  Flutes,  bound  in  half 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  £11  lis. 


CHEMISTRY. 
^^i^iV^r^S'.—Notes  for  Students  in  Chemistry; 

being  a  Syllabus  of  Chemistry  compiled  mainly  from  the  MunuaLs  of 
Fownes-Watts,  Miller,  Wurz,  and  Schorlemmer.  By  Albeut  J.  Bbbvays, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Sixth 
Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 

By  the  same  A  uihor. 

Skeleton  Notes  on  Analytical  Chemistry, 

for  Students  in  Medicine.    Fcap.  Svo,  28.  dd. 

BLOXAM. — Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic  ; 

with  Experiments.  By  Chables  L.  Blozam,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
Kin^'4  College.  Fifth  Edition.  With  nearly  300  Engravings.    Svo,  16s. 

By  the  same  A  uthor. 

Laboratory     Teaching;      or,    Progressive 

Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry.      Fourth  Edition.      With  83 
Eng^ravings.    Crown  Svo,  68.  6d. 
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CHEMISTBrY — contimied, 
BOWMAN  AND  BLOXAM,—PvSiCXicQ\  Chemistry, 

including  Analysis.  By  John  E.  Bowmait,  formerly  Professor  of 
Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  and  Chables  L.  Bloxau, 
Pi-ofessor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College.  With  98  Engravings. 
Seventh  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  68.  6d. 

BROWN— PrSiCticQl      Chemistry :       Analytical 

Tables  and  Exercises  for  Students.  By  J.  Cahpbelii  Bbowk,  D.Sc. 
Lond.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  Collie,  liv^rpool. 
Second  Edition.    8vo,  2s.  6d. 

CLOWES.— PvSiCX\c3\  Chemistry  and  Qualita- 
tive Inorganic  Analysis.  An  Elementary  Treatise,  specially  adapted  for 
use  in  the  Laboratories  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  by  B^innets. 
By  Frank  Clowes,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College, 
Nottingham.    Third  Edition.     With  47  Engravings.    Post  8vo,  78. 6d. 

FOWNESAND  F^ITT/S.— Physical  and  Inorganic 

Chemistry.  Twelfth  Edition.  By  Gborob  Fownes,  F.B.S.,  and  Hekbt 
Watts,  B.A.,  F.K.S.  With  164  Engravings,  and  Coloured  Plate  of 
Spectra.    Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

By  the  same  A  uthors. 

Chemistry     of      Carbon  -  Compounds,     or 

Oi^anic   Chemistry.      Twelfth    Edition.       With    Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  10s. 

LUFF.— An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Che- 
mistry. Specially  desigrned  for  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students. 
By  A.  P.  Luff,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Centi-al 
School  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

TIDY.— A    Handbook    of    Modern    Chemistry, 

Inorganic  and  Organic.     By  C.  Meymott  Tidy,  M.B.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry*  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the  London  Hospital.  8vo,  16s. 

VAGHER. — A  Primer  of  Chemistry,   including 

Analysis.    By  Abthub  Yaqhbb.    18mo,  Is. 
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F^Z^iVT/iV:— Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. By  William  G.  Valehtik,  F.C.8.  Third  Edition.  With  82 
Engravings.    8vo,  68.  ed. 

By  the  same  A  uthor, 

A  Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Fifth  Edition.  By  W.  R.  Hodokinsox,  Ph.D.  (WUrzburg), 
Demonstrator  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  the  Science  Training 
Schools.    With  Engravings.    8yo,7s.  6d. 

ALSO, 

Chemical  Tables  for  the  Lecture-room  and 

Laboratory.    In  Five  large  Sheets,  6s.  6d. 


CniLDBEN,  DISEASES  OF. 
DAY. — A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

For  Practitioners  and  Students.  By  William  H.  Day,  3I.D.,  Fhytiician 
to  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  Crown  8vo, 
12s.  6d. 

ELLIS. — A  Practical  Manual  of   the  Diseases 

of  Children.  By  Edwabd  Ellis,  M.D.,  late  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  With  a  Formulary.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  10s. 

SMITH.  ^  Clinical     Studies     of      Disease     in 

Children.  By  Eustace  Skith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  H.M.  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children. 
Second  Edition.    Post  8yo.  [In  prtparation. 

By  the  same  A  uthor. 

On  the  ^Vasting  Diseases  of  Infants  and 

Children.    Third  Edition.    Post  8yo,  8s.  6d. 

STEINER—Comi^^Tidi\im  of  Children's  Dis- 
eases; a  Handbook  for  Practitioners  and  Students.  By  Johaxk 
Stein  RB,  M.D.  Translated  by  Lawsom  Tait,  F.B.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Birmingham  Hospital  for  Women,  &c.    8vo,  12s.  6d. 
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DENTISTRY. 
SEWILL.—Th%     Student's    Guide    to     Dental 

Anatomy  and  Siirg-ery.  By  Hexry  E.  Sewill,  M.B.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  lute 
Dental  Surgeon  to  the  West  London  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
With  78  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  58.  6d. 

^TOaA'^iV:— Elements  of  Dental  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics,  with  Pharmacopoeia.  By  James  Stooken,  L.D.S.B.C.S., 
late  Lecturer  on  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therax>eutic8  and  Dental 
Surgeon  to  the  National  Dental  Hospital,  assisted  by  Thomas  Gaddss, 
L.D.8.  Eng.  and  Edin.    Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

TAFT, — A     Practical     Treatise    on    Operative 

Dentistry.  By  Joxathan  Taft,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery 
in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Third  Edition.  With  184 
Engravings.    8vo,  ISs. 

TOMES  (C.  /S^.).— Manual  of   Dental   Anatomy, 

Human  and  Comparative.  By  Chables  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 
Second  Edition.    With  191  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

TOMES   {J.    and   a    S.).—A   Manual   of    Dental 

Surgery.  By  John  Tomes,  M.B..C.S.,  F.B.S.,  and  Chables  S.  Tomes, 
M.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.K.S. ;  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the 
Dental  Hospital  of  London.  Second  Edition.  With  262  Engraviugs. 
Fcap.  8vo,  14s. 


EAB,  DISEASES  OF. 

BUENETT.—The  Ear:  its  Anatomy,  Physio- 
logy, and  Diseases.  A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Medical 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Chables  H.  Burnett,  M.D.,  Aural 
Surgeon  to  the  Presbjrteiian  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  With  87  Engmv- 
ings.    8vo,  18s. 

DALBT. — On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Ear. 

By  William  B.  Dalbt,  F.R.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Aural"  Surgery  at,  St.  George's  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  With 
Engravings.    Ecap.  8vo,  68.  6d. 
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JONES.-— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Aural  Sur- 
gery. By  H.  MAcyAuouTOx  Jones,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Queen's 
University  in  Ireland,  Surgeon  to  the  Cork  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hos- 
pital.    Second  Edition.    With  63  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

By  the  same  A  uthor. 

Atlas  of  the   Diseases    of  the   Membrana 

Tympani.    In  Coloured  Plates,  containing  69  Figures.    With  Ex- 
planatory Text.    Crown  4to,  21s. 


FORENSIC    MEDICINE. 
OOSTON. — Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

By  Francis  Ogston,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Medical  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Edited  by  Fbahois 
Ogston,  Jun.,  M.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence and  Lecturer  on  Practical  Toxicology  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.    With  12  Plates.    8vo,  188. 

TAYLOR.— l^h%     Principles    and     Practice    of 

Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  Alfbbd  S.  Taylob,  M.D.,  F.B.8. 
Third  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Stbveksok,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Lec- 
turer on  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Guy*s  Hospital; 
Examiner  in  Chemistry  at  the  Bojral  Coll^^  of  Physicians;  Official 
Analyst  to  the  Home  Office.  With  188  Engravings.  2  Vols.  8vo,  Sis.  6d. 

By  the  same  A  uthor. 

A     Manual     of     Medical     Jurisprudence. 

Tenth  Edition.    With  66  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  148. 

ALSO, 

On  Poisons,  in  relation  to  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Medicine.  Third  Edition.  With  104  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  ISs. 

TIDY   AND    WOODMAN— A    Handy-Book    of 

Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology.  By  C.  Mbymott  Tidy,  M.B.  ;  and 
W.  Bathubst  Woodman,  MD.,  F.R.C.P.  With  8  Lithographic  Plates 
and  116  Wood  Engravings.    8vo,  Sis.  6d. 
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HYGIENE. 
PAEKE8.—A    Manual    of    Practical    Hygiene. 

By  EDin7in>  A.  Pabkks,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Sixth  Edition  by  F.  Ds  Chjlumont. 
M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical 
School.    With  9  Plates  and  103  Engravings.    Svo,  18b. 

WILSON.— A  Handbook  of  Hygiene  and  Sani- 
tary Science.  By  Geoboe  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Mid  Warwickshire.  Fourth  Edition.  With  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND   THERAPEUTICS. 
BINZ  AND  SPARKS,— The  Elements  of  Thera- 

pentics:  a  Clinical  Guide  to  the  Action  of  Medicines.  By  C. 
Bmz,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacology  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Translated  and  Edited  with  Additions,  in  conformity  with  the  Brilish 
and  American  Pharmacopoeias,  by  Edwabd  I.  Spabks,  M.A.,  M.B., 
F.B.C.P.  Lond.    Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

OWEN — Tables  of  Materia  Medica  ;  com- 
prising the  Contents,  Doses,  Proportional  Composition,  and  Methods 
of  Manufacture  of  Pharmacopoeial  Preparations.  By  Isahbabd  Owkm, 
M.B.,  M.B.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  George's  Hospital 
Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8to.  [In  the  press. 

ROTLE  AND  HARLEY.—A  Manual  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  J.  Fobbes  Botle,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  and  John 
Hablbt,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Medicine  at,  St.  Thomaa's  Hospital.  Sixth  Edition.  With  189  Engrav- 
ings,   Crown  8vo,  ISs. 

THOROWOOOD.— The     Student's     Guide     to 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  Johx  C.  Thobowgood,  M.D., 
F.B.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  thfe  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Second  Edition.     With  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

WARING. — A  Manual  of  Practical  Therapeu- 
tics. By  Edwabd  J.  Wabing,  CLE.,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  870, 128.  6d. 
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MEDICINE. 

BARCLAY.— P^   Manual   of  Medical   Diagnosis. 

By  A.  Whttk  Barclay,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  late  Physician  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  St.  (George's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

CHABTEEIS.— The    Student's    Guide    to    the 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Matthew  Chaetkbis,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  Universily  of  Glasgow ;  Physician  to  the  Boyal  Infirm- 
ary. With  Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wood.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  78. 

FENWIGK— The  Student's  Guide  to    Medical 

Diagnosis.  By  Samubl  Fbkwick,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  With  ill  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

By  the  same  A  uthor. 

The  Student's  Outlines  of  Medical  Treat- 
ment.   Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  78. 

FLINT, — Clinical  Medicine  :  a  Systematic  Trea- 
tise on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease.  By  Austik  Flint, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  &c.,  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.    8vo,  208. 

HALL. — Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Larynx, 

Lungs,  and  Heart :  comprising  Dr.  Edwards*  Tables  on  the  Examina- 
tion of  the  Chest.  With  Alterations  and  Additions.  By  F.  Db 
Havillaxd  Hall,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Assistant-Physician  to  the  West- 
minster Hospital.    Royal  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

SANSOM. — Manual  of  the  Physical   Diagnosis 

of  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  including  the  use  of  the  Sphygmograph 
and  Cardiograph.  By  A.  E.  Sansom,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Assistant- 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With  47  Woodcuts. 
Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

WARNER— StudenVs  Guide  to  Medical  Case- 
Taking.  By  Fbakcis  Warneb,  M.D.,  Assistant-Phyeiician  to  the 
London  Hospital.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

WEST.— How  to  Examine  the  Chest :  being  a 

Practical  Guide  for  the  TJpe  of  Students.  By  Samuel  West,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  &c.    With  42  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  ^B. 
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MEDICINE — continued, 
WHITTAKER—StMdiQnts*  Primer  on  the  Urine. 

By  J.  Tbavis  Whittakeb,  M.D.,  Clinical  Demonstrator  at  the  Eoyal 
Infirmary,  Glasgow.  With  Illiiatrations,  and  16  Plates  etched  on 
Copper.    Post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


MIDWIPEBY. 
BARNES. — Lectures  on    Obstetric   Operations, 

including  the  Treatment  of  Haemorrhage,  and  forming  a  Guide  to  the 
Management  of  Difficult  Labour.  By  Robbrt  Babkbs,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P., 
Obstetric  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women,  &c.,  at,  St. 
George's  Hospital.    Third  Edition.    With  124  Engravings.    8vo,  188. 

CZr^r.— The   Complete  Handbook  of  Obstetric 

Surgery ;  or,  Short  Rules  of  Practice  in  every  Emergency,  from  the 
Simplest  to  the  most  formidable  Operations  connected  with  the  Science 
of  Obstetricy.  By  Charles  Clay,  M.D.,  late  Senior  Surgeon  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester.  Third 
Edition.    With  91  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

EAAISBOTHAM.— The  Principles   and   Practice 

of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  Fbangis  H.  Bausbotham,  M.D., 
formerly  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Eifth  Edition. 
With  120  Plates,  forming  one  thick  handsome  volume.    8vo,  22s. 

REYNOLDS, — Notes   on    Midwifery:    specially 

designed  to  assist  the  Student  in  preparing  for  Examination.  By  J.  J> 
Betnolds,  M.B.C.S.    Fcap,  8vo,  4s. 

ROBERTS,— The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice 

of  Midwifery.  By  D.  Lloyd  Bobbbts,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester.  Second  Edition.  Witii  111  Engrav- 
ings.   Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

SCBROEDER,—A  Manual  of  Midwifery ;  includ- 

ing  the  Pathology  of  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State.  By  Kabl 
ScHROEDEB,  M.D.,  Profcssor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 
Translated  by  Charles  H.  Cabtxb,  M.D.  With  Engravings.  8vo^ 
128.  8d. 
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MIBWIFEBY — continued, 
SWAYNK—Ohstttvic  Aphorisms  for  the  Use  of 

students  commencing  Midivifery  Practice.  By  Josbph  G.  Swaymk* 
MB.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  atliie  l&nstol  School  of  Medicine,  tieventh 
Edition.    With  Engravings.    Foap.  8vo,  Se.  6d. 


MICROSCOPY. 

CARPENTER,— Th^  Microscope  and  its  Revela- 

tions.  By  William  B.  Cabpbnteb,  C.B.,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  Sixth  Edition. 
With  26  Plates,  a  Coloured  Frontispieoe,  and  more  than  600  Engraviugs. 
Crown  8vo,  IBs. 

MARSH, — Microscopical     Section-Cutting  :      a 

Practical  Guide  to  the  Preparation  and  Mounting  of  Sections  for  the 
Microscope,  special  prominence  being  given  to  the  subject  of  Animal 
Sections.  By  Dr.  Sylvksteb  Mabsh.  Second  Edition.  With  17 
Engravings.     Fcap.  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

MARTIN, — A  Manual  of  Microscopic  Mounting 

By  John  H.  Mabtik,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  &o. 
Second  Edition.     With  several  Plates  and  144  Engraviugs.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

DAGUENET.—A    Manual   of   Ophthalmoscopy 

for  the  Use  of  Students.     By  Dr.  Daoubnet.     Translated  by  C.   S. 
Jeaffbesow,  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Eye  Infirmary.    Wit 
Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

HIGGENS.— Hints  on  Ophthalmic  Out- Patient 

Practice.  By  Chables  Higoeks,  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to, 
and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

JONES, — A    Manual    of    the    Principles    and 

Practice  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  T.  Whabtoh  Johbb, 
F.R.C.8.,  F.B.S.,  late  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  and  Professor  of  Ophthalmo- 
logy to  University  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With  9  Coloured 
Plateu  and  173  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY — continued. 
MACNAMARA. — A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of 

the  Eye.  By  Chablsh  Mackamaba,  F.B.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at,  Westminster  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  With  4  Coloured 
Plates  and  66  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

NETTLUSHIR— The  Student's  Guide  to  Diseases 

of  the  Eye.  By  Edwabd  Nettleship,  F.R.C.8.,  Ophthalmic  Suigeon 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Bui^ery  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Second  Edition.  With  137  Engravings,  and  a  Set  of  Coloured  Papers 
illustrating  Colour-blindness.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

WOLFE, — On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye : 

a  Course  of  Systematic  and  Clinical  Lectures  to  Students  and  Medical 
Practitioners.  By  J.  B.  Wolfe,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  Senior  Surgeon  to 
the  Glasgow  Ophthalmic  Institution,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  Anderson's  College.  With  10  Coloured  Plates,  and  120 
Wood  Engravings,  8vo. 


PATHOLOGY. 
JONES  AND  SIEVEKING.—A  Manual  of  Patho- 

logical  Anatomy.  By  C.  Handfikld  Jones,  M.B.,  F.B.S.,  and  Edward 
H.  SiKVEKiNO,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Second  Edition.  Edited,  with  consider- 
able enlargement,  by  J.  F.  Payne,  M.6.,  Assistant-^ysician  and 
Lecturer  on  (General  Patholc^^  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  With  195 
Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  168. 

LANGEREAUX.-- Atlas  of  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy. By  Dr.  Langbbeaux.  Translated  by  W.  S.  Gbebnfisld,  M.B., 
Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With 
70  Coloured  Plates.    Lnperial  8vo,  £6  5s. 

VIRCHOW.  —  Post-Mortem    Examinations :    a 

Description  and  Explanation  of  the  Method  of  Performing  them, 
with  especial  reference  to  Medico-Legal  Practice.  By  Professor 
BuDOLPH  ViBCHOW,  Berlin  Charity  Hospital.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Smith.    Second  Edition,  with  4  Plates.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

WILK8  AND  MOXON—L,ectures  on  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy.  By  Samubl  Wilks,  M.D.,  F.B,8.,  Physician  to,  and  late 
lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  Guy's  Hospital;  and  Waltbb  Moxon,  M.  ., 
F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  at, 
Guy's  Hospital.    Second  EiaiU<^.   With  7  Steel  Plates.    8vo,  18s. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

BUCKNILL  AND  TUKK—A  Manual  of  Psycho- 

logical  Medicine:  oontaining  the  Lnnaoy  Laws,  Nosology,  etiology. 
Statistics,  Description,  Diagnosis,  Pathol(^r7i  ai^d  Treatment  of  Insanity, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Cases.  By  John  C.  Bucknill,  M.D.,  F.B.8., 
and  D.  Hack  Tuke,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Fourth  Edition,  with  12  Plates 
(30  Figures).    8vo,  26e. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

a^^P^iVT^i?.— Principles  of  Human  Physio- 
logy. By  William  B.  Cabpenteb,  C.B.,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  Ninth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Henry  Power,  M.B.,  F.B.C.S.  With  3  Steel  Plates  and 
377  Wood  Engravings.    Svo,  31s.  6d. 

D ALTON. — A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology  : 

denigned  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By 
John  C.  Dalton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiulogry  and  Hygiene  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Seventh  Edition.  With 
252  Engravings.    Boyal  8vo,  20s. 

FREY.—The  Histology  and  Histo-Chemistry  ot 

Man.  A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Composition  and  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  Heinbigh  Frey,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Zurich. 
Translated  by  Authur  E.  Babker,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital     With  608  Engavings.    8vo,  21s. 

SANDERSON,— liSin^hoo)s.  for  the  Physiological 

Laboratory :  containing  an  Exposition  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
Science,  with  explicit  Directions  for  their  demonstration.  By  J.  Bubdon 
Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Jodrell  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University 
College;  E.  Klein,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Assistant-Professor  in  the  Brown 
Institution ;  Michael  Fostbb,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Preelector  of  Physiology 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  T.  Lauder  Bbunton,  M.D.,  F.B.S. , 
Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Medical 
College.     2  VoIh.,  with  123  Plates.    8vo,  24s. 


SUBGEBY. 

BRYANT.  — A    Manual    for    the     Practice    of 

Surgery.  By  Thomas  Bbtakt,  F.B.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Surgery  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With  672  Engravings 
(nearly  all  orig^inal,  many  being  coloured!).    2  vols.    Crown  8vo,  28s. 
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SUBGEBrY — continued, 
jBELLAMY.— The  Student's   Guide   to   SXirgical 

Anatomy ;  a  Description  of  the  more  important  Surgical  Begions  of 
the  Human  Body,  and  an  Introduction  to  Operative  Surgery,  fiy 
Edward  Bellamy,  F.B.C.S.,  and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Bxaminers ; 
Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at.  Charing  Gross  Hospital 
Second  Edition.    With  76  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  78. 

<JLARK      AND      WAG8TAFFK  —  Outlines     of 

Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology.  By  F.  Lb  Gbos  Clabk,  F.R.C.S., 
F.R  S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Second 
Edition.  Bevised  and  expanded  by  the  Author,  a.ssisted  by  W.  W. 
Wagstaffb,  F.B.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

DEU1TT,—Tht    Surgeon's    Vade-Mecum ;    a 

Manual  of  Modem  Surgery.  By  Bobebt  Dbuitt,  F.B.C.S.  Eleventh 
Edition.    With  369  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  14s. 

FEIiOUSSON,—A  System  of  Practical  Surgery. 

By  Sir  William  Fbbousson,  Bart.,  F.B.C.S.,  F.B.S.,  late  Surgeon  and 
Professor  of  Clinical  Siurgery  to  King's  College  Hospital.  With  46< 
Engravings.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo,  2l8. 

HEATH. — A    Manual    of   Minor    Surgery    and 

Bandaging,  for  the  use  of  House-Surgeons,  Dressers,  and  Junior  Pl'acti- 
tionors.  By  Christopheb  Heath,  F.B.C.S.,  Holme  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  University  Coll^^  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital.  Sixth 
Edition.    With  116  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

By  the  same  A  uihor. 

A    Course    of    Operative     Surgery:     with 

Twenty  Plates  drawn  from  Nature  by  M.  L£vbill£,  and  Coloured 
by  hand  under  his  direction.    Large  8vo,  40s. 

ALSO, 

The    Student's    Guide    to    Surgical    Diag- 
nosis.   Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

MAUNDER— Operative    Surgery.     By   Charles 

F.  Maundeb,  F.B.C.S.,  late  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at, 
the  London  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  With  164  Eng^vings.  Pose 
8vOy  6s. 
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SURGEBY—  continued. 
FIRRIK—ThQ     Principles     and     Practice     of 

Surgery.  By  William  Pibbie,  F.K.S.E.,  late  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  With  490  Engravings. 
8vo,  28s. 

SOUTH  AM. — Regional  Surgery  :  including  Sur- 
gical DiagnoBui.  A  Manual  for  the  use  of  Students.  Fart  I.,  the 
Head  and  Neck.  By  Fredrbigk  A.  South  am,  M.A.,  M.B.  Ozon,F.B.CtS.y 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Assistant-Iiecturer  on 
Surgery  in  the  Owen*8  College  School  of  Medicine,  Manchester. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


TERMINOLOGY. 
DUNGLISON. — Medical  Lexicon  :  a  Dictionary 

of  Medical  Science,  containing  a  concise  Explanation  of  its  various 
Subjects  and  Terms,  with  Accentuation,  Etymology,  Synonymea,  &c. 
By  RoBLEY  DuNOLisox,  M.D.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by 
Richard  J.  Dunglison,  M.D.    Royal  8vo,  288. 

MAYNE. — A    Medical    Vocabulary:     being    an 

Explanation  of  all  Terms  and  Phrases  used  in  the  various  Depart- 
T.ients  of  Medical  Science  and  Practice,  giving  their  Derivation,  Meaning, 
Application,  and  Pronimciation.  By  Robert  G.  Mayne,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
and  John  Mayne,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E.  Fifth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  lOe.  6d. 


WOMEN,    DISEASES    OF. 

BARNES.— A  Clinical   History  of  the  Medical 

and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Robert  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Obstetric  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women,  &c.,  at,  8t. 
Creole's  Hospital.    Second  Edition.    With  181  Engravii^.    8vo,  288. 

CO  C/i2rr.— Practical   Treatise   on    Diseases   of 

the  Uterus,  Ovaries,  and  Fallopian  Tubes.  By  Professor  Coubty, 
Montpellier.  Translated  from  the  Third  Edition  by  his  Pupil,  Aonbs 
:M'Laren,  M.D.,  M.K.CI.C.P.  With  Preface  by  Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan.    With  424  Engravings.    8vo,  24s. 

Z)C7iV(7^iV;— Clinical  Lectures  on  the   Diseases 

of  Women.  By  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetric 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  with  Appen- 
dicep.    8vo,  14s. 
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WOMEN,  DISEASES   OP — continued. 
EMMET.  — Th^    Principles    and    Practice    of 

Ojmsecology.  By  Thomas  Addis  Emket,  M.D.,  Siu^on  to  the 
Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New  York.  With  130  Engravings. 
Boyul  8vo,  248. 

OALABIN.—TYi^  Student's  Guide  to  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women.  By  Axfbsd  L.  Gai^abiv,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Ob!»tetric 
Physician  and  Joint  Leotuxer  on  Obstetric  Medicine  at  Ghiy*s  B<  spital. 
Second  Edition.    With  70  Engravingrs.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

REYNOLDS.— Notes  on   Diseases   of  Women. 

Specially  designed  for  Students  preparing  for  Examination.  By  J.  J. 
BsTMOLDS,  M.B.C.S.    Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

SMITH. — Practical   Gynaecology  :   a  Handbook 

of  the  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Hbtwood  Smith,  M.D.,  Fhysician  to 
the  Hospital  for  Women  and  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital.  With 
Engravings.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  [In  preparation. 

WEST  AND  DUNCAN— L.tctures  on  the    Dis- 

eases  of  Women.  By  Chables  West,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Fourth 
Edition.  Bevised  and  in  i>art  re-written  by  the  Author,  with  numerous 
additions,  by  J.  Matthsws  Dtjkcak,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Obstetric 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    Svo,  16s. 


ZOOLOGY. 

CHAUVEAU  AND  FLEMING.— Th^    Compara- 

tave  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated  Animals.  By  A.  Chauveau, 
Professor  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School ;  and  Gbosob  Flemixo, 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  Boyal  Engineers.  With  450  Engravings.  Svo, 
81b.  ed. 

HUXLEY. — Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Inverte- 

brated  Animals.  By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  With  156 
Engravings.    Fcap.  Svo,  16s. 

By  the  same  A  uihor. 

Manual   of  the   Anatomy  of  Vertebrated 

Animals.    With  110  Engravings.    Post  Svo,  12fei. 

WILSON— The    Student's   Guide  to   Zoology: 

a  Mannal  of  the  Principles  of  Zoological  Sciem*e.  By  Axdbbw  Wilson, 
Lecturer  on  Natural  History,  Edinburgh.  |7ith  Engravings.  Fcap. 
8yo,  68.  6d. 
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